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A the first letter in the alphabets of all 
9 written languages, if we except the Ethi- 
opio or Abyssinian, of which it is the thirteenth. 
rank it holds so universally has been su 
posed to indicate either a common origin of writ- 
ten language, or a claim in the letter itself to pre- 
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as a numeral, and stood for five hendred, . 
and when a dash was placed on the top, | 
thus, Ii for ten times that number, or five , 
thousand. It is the first of the seven Dominical | 
letters in the Julian calendar—an imitation of 
the Litters Nundinales, which had been in use 


cedence, founded on some natural lay Out tse among e Romans long before the introduction | 
now held by eininent philologlstg@Mfat this let- of Christies In logio, the letter A denotes > 
ter has no special claims to bgthg p —sarsal Märmative. In the comitia of the 

head of the alphabet. a wows" sthe er A was used in giving suf- 

it is the representative gf vowel” Vn M.iminal trials it represented 

elements of aapa e. f Orig’ uit; hee Cicero, in his speech 
ably the symbol of gno p” ~ litteP salutaria, In ancient 
in English it roprogénts `s fod ugustus, Augustalis, | 
simple sounds of fic v” gude, antigua, assolet, | 
sounds are heqyd ip Augtaja, Aulus Ageriua, 

mart, ball, mafy, : ‘a, api ageum, aurum 
are denoted Hy ti. dugchti, when three | 
names, a remkkat EDITED “gentem, aa. When 
famous street in : vient medals it indi- 
which is prongunc with a comprehensive werd issued, as Ar- 
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English name spelt Weston 
Bowham. The prime soni 
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ifferent Ways, by combithijons of muv . 
letters. These various uses Nl letter, to- 
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very difficult to forelgnera, The historic 


tures of the letter A are Interesting. The sound 
of this letter was disliked by Olcero, (probabl 

that sound of it which we now have in mart, 

and in the treatise De Oratore, O. xlix, he 
terms it inguavissima littera; doubtloss from 
the expiration necessary to produce the sound, 
although, en the same principle, the other 


vo wels should have equally shared his dis- 


pleasure. By the ancients A was employed 
vob, 11 
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Introduction 


The articles forming the bulk 
of this book were written by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels for the 
New American Cyclopaedia, a 16- 
volume reference work conceived 
and edited by Charles A. Dana and 
George Ripley, published by D. Ap- 
pleton and Company from 1858 to 
1863, with several subsequent re- 
printings. The man responsible for 
getting them written was Dana. 


1 . 
Dana & the Tribune“ 


Charles Anderson Dana (1819- — 
1897) was born at Hinsdale, N.H. 
At the age of 9, his mother dead 
and his father a failure at busi- 
ness, he went to live with an unc- 
le in Vermont; then with another 
in Buffalo, working as a store 
clerk. Naturally intelligent and 
mainly self-educated through study 
and wide reading, he qualified for 
entrance into Harvard, where he 
lasted into the junior year, with 
very high grades, before dropping 
out for lack of money. He taught 
school for a year, but, having ale 
ready become sympathetic to the 
ideas of the Transcendentalists as 
represented by Emerson and the Rev. 
George Ripley, he applied in July 
1841 for admission to Brook Farm, 
the utopian communal colony which 
Ripley had been instrumental in 
founding. Here he was a tower of 
strength as a practical man and 
efficient worker, though T. M. Hig- 
ginson was to say of him: "He was 
the best all-round man at Brook 
Farm, but was held not to be quite 
so zealous or unselfish for the 
faith as some others." At any rate, 
during five years here he met some 
of the most distinguished men of 
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the day. In the middle of this 
course, the colonists, including 
Dana, were converted to Fourierism 
(called “Associationism") by Al- 
bert Brisbane, Charles Fourier's 
chief disciple in the U.S.; and 
the colony was converted into a 
“phalanstery" in accordance with 
the blueprints for that brand of 
utopia. — 
© This was what Dana's early so- 
cialism" consisted of. He was la- 
ter to explain, rather apologetic- 
ally but not inaccurately, how li- 
mited this "socialism" was: 


u, „ the socialism of that cay II. e. 


Fourier isn] contemplated merely a 


system of associated living, of 

combined households, with jeint | 
stock ownership of the joint prop- 
erty; every stockholder to get his 
share in the profits, which he had 


helped to earn, and the share 


earned by the capital ownership 
vas most repugnant to the sheor- 
ists we are speaking of. Individ- 
uality and liberty were their 
cherished objects, and all forms 
of communism they zealous 17 repu- 
diated. Nor did the socialism we 
are considering start from the un- 
educated or the poor. its adher- 


‘ents were the people who had gath- 


ered in the fruit of the highest 
education, the fullest knowledge, 
the highest refinement that was 
known to American society in those 
times." i 


When Brook Farm foundered after 
the "phalanstery" burned cown, Da- 
na had already gotten some journ- 
alistic experience by editing with 
Ripley a magazine called the Har- 
binger, which lasted from 1845 to 
1849, first printed at Brok Farm 


. and then in New York; and he had 


also made the acquaintance of Hor- 
ace Greeley, whose New York Trib- 
une was sympathetic to Fourierism 
as well as to several other isms. 
In February 1847 Greeley took him 
on as city editor of the Tribune. 
The New York Tribune was Greel- 
ey, and Greeley was the Tribunes, 
in this era of “personal journal- 
ism." Without formal schooling but 
with an appealing personal style 
and great moral fervor, he had 
founded the. paper on a shoestring 
and made it a national ideological 
power. Most references to it as 
the "most influential newspaper in 
the country" are a bit misleading. 
The New York Daily Tribune; found- 
ed in April 1841, was by no means 
the paper of largest circulation 


in the city. It was the Weekly Trin 


bune, started in September of that 
year and compiled from material in 
the daily issues, which circulated 
all over the country and reached a 
record-breaking circulation f 

200,000. Testimonials to its extra- 


ordinary impact on its large read- 


, ership are easy to compile: 


ie 


"The Tribune became a liberal 
power of the first magnitude." 
(Henry Steele Commager.) It had 
"a power never before or since 
known in this country." (James Ford 
Rhodes.) Greeley's "was the only 


journalistic voice heard from New ., 
York to California." (John Tebbel.) - 


"The New York Tribune for a whole 
generation . . stood pretminent a- 
mong the organs of opinion in the 
United States; it was one of the 
great leaders of the nation... Its 
weekly edition penetrated to the 


remotest hamlets of the West." (Al- 


lan Nevins.) 

Greeley was quite radical for 
so influential a leader. He took 
up a variety of causes besides Fou- 
rierism; in general he was a social 
reformer, anxious to do good for 
the "Laboring Class." More basical- 
ly he was oriented toward elimina- 
ting the asse of the new and 
raw capitalist development of the 
country, in order the better to 
preserve what. he conceived to be 
the fundamental values of the so- 


ciety, Most of the causes he advo- 
cated are no longer regarded as 
radical: advocacy of labor union- 
ism; opposition to capital punish- 
ment; a homestead law for tiie set- 
tlement of the West; government aid 
to a Pacific railroad; liquor pro- 
hibition; more significantly for 
the time, opposition to slavery and 
to the Mexican War. And one other 
very important cause: the protect- 
ive tariff. He was without loubt 
one of the most enlightened bour- 
geois reformers of the day. 

Two years after he had become a 


regular European correspondent for E 


the Tribune, Marx summed up the pa- 
per's political character, in a 


letter to Engels primarily discuss- | 
ing the latest book by the American 


economist Henry Carey: 


"The Tribune naturally is blow- 
ing the trumpet. for Carey's book 
till it's blue in the face. Both, 
to be gure, have this in common: 
that in the form of 'Sismoncian- 


_ philanthropic-socialiatic ent i- n- 
dustrialiam they represent the pro- 


tectionist--i.e. induatrial--bour- 
geoisie in America. This is also 


the secret why the Tribune, in 


spite of all its 1 and social- 
istic pretenses, can be the lead- 


ing journal! in the United states 
11% June 1853. = 


An evaluation of this sort, ap- 
parently paradoxical, was not easy 
to make at the time. Since then, 
it has been heard in retrospect: 


"He [Greeley] was eminently a 
‘safe’ radical, When he devoutly 
fought for the American System, 
what did it matter if he allowed 
Albert Brisbane to pay hir a hun- 
dred dollars a week for printing 
a column on Fourierism? Brisbane 
was . . . a cheap price for a pro- 
gressive reputation." (Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr.) * 


"He believed in what he called 
"beneficent capitalism.'... Ac- 
tually, hás idea vas to direct the 
forces of capitalism so that in- 
dustry, labor and agriculiure 


‘could complement each other in im- 
proving the common lot." (Edwin 
Emery. ) 


hut for the Establishment of the 
day, the Tribune did indeed seem to 
represent a threateningly radical 
voice. At the time of a bloody riot 
in Astor Place when the militia 
shot down men and women, the high- 
circulation New York Herald had 
this to say about its competitor: 


"The late fearful riot has op- 
ened up a new and alarming subject 
of investigation, and that is how 
far the anarchical socialism of 
the Tribune ... has operated in 
this community in unsettling the 
‘foundations of law and order and 
arraying the poor against the rich 
eee Do we really see the beginning 
of socialism in America?" 


This was the paper on which the 
young Brook Farm graduate became 
the valued city editor, then man- 
aging editor (the first nan in An- 
erican journalism with that title, 
it is said). But in the spring of 
1848, after the outbreak of revol- 
ution in Paris, Dana took a tempo- 
rary leave from the job in order 
to cover the revolutionary events 
personally, sending home a series 
of articles, He wrote as follows 
in the first of these, once again 
illustrating his conception of so- 
cialis: 


"It is no longer Fourierism or 


Communism, nor this nor that part- 


dicular system which occupies the 
public mind of France, but it is 
the general idea of Social rights 
and Social Reorganization, Every- 
one is more or less a Socialist 
except the usurers and traders by 
nature, and even among them some- 
thing of the light has penetrated 
u" 


But the immediate impact of the 


revolutionary events had a radical- 


izing effect on him, His reports 
began expressing a defense of the 
revolutionary violence of the peop- 
le as having been imposed on them 


by "the resisting party in the 
bourgeoisie." He returned to Ameri- 
ca filled with new ideas, sympathe- 
tic with the ideas of Proudhon, and 
leaning toward the latter's nostrum 
of free credit for workers as the 
sovereign social remedy, He was ca- 
pable of writing: 


"Let others give aid and comfort 
to despots. Be it ours to stand 
for Liberty and Justice, nor fear 
to lock arms with those who are 
called hot-heads and demagogues, 
when the good cause requires it." 


This revolutionary flush did not 
last long. His biographer J. H. 
Wilson gives the year 1855, six 
years after his trip to Europe, as 
marking the end of Dana's "illu- 
sions" regarding social reform, It 
was at this time that he wrote an 
editorial for the Tribune announc- 
ing the failure of the North Amer- 
ican Phalanx in New Jersey, one of 
the main Fourierist colonies, The 
editorial came to this conclusion: 


"Between associationisn [Four= 
ierism] and poverty there is a na- 
tural contradiction, and we sus- 
pect that the former can never be 
completely realized until the pro- 
gress of science, invention, and 
industry has endowed society with 
an abundance of wealth of every 
kind, subh as we now scarcely im- 
agine. 


This was the bridge over which 
he passed from utopian Fourierism 
to a very practical capitalism, 
Even at this time Dana was hostile 
to trade-union militancy and 
Strikes (as was his mentor Proud- 
hon, for that matter) but, during 
the rest of his life he moved fur- 
ther and further right. The Dic- 
tionary of American Biography , 
while labeling him a "liberal," 
goes on to relate that he 


“opposed labor unions formed to 
conduct strikes, arguing that the 
workers true remedy for unfair 
industrial conditions lay in coop- 
erative industrial effort. His hos= 


tility to militant labor pers ist- 
ed throughout his life, and gave 
many of his utterances on indus- 
trial questions an illiberal and 
even reactionary tendency." 


In time, Dana also became viru- 
lently imperialistic, and, in city 
politics, involved with "some of 
the worst figures in Tammany," ta- 
king a position against a number 
of important reforms. In this later 
period his chief claim to fame was 
his editorship of the New Tork Sun, 
one of the most successful examples 
of personal journalism. Its apothe- 
osis of “human interest" stories 
and crime news was a transition to 
the "yellow journalism" (Dana's 
term) of Hearst and Pulitzer, who 
were going to overshadow him in the 
newspaper world. Toward the end, 
when the adroit W. M. Laffan, an 
intimate of some of the biggest 
nillionaires of the time, became 
publisher of Dana's Sun, the paper 
(to quote Dana's biographer Rose- 
bault) turned into the “outstand- 
ing champion" of the "Captains of 
Industry" of the age. 


By 1896 Benjamin Tucker, the ed- 
itor of Liberty, wrote that Dana 
"is today traducer in chief of all 
who stand for the people and are 
actuated by a desire for the peop- 
le's welfare..." In that year Dana 
led the press in a violent denun- 
ciation of Bryan's presidential 
campaign, especially when Bryan 
came to New York to speak at Mad- 
ison Square Garden at the height 
of the contest, Tucker thereupon 
issued a pamphlet reprint of the 
six articles which a much younger 
Dana had written for the Tribune 
expounding Proudhon's social phil- 
osophy, under the title Proudhon 
and Hie "Bank of the People, Be- 
ing a Defence of the Great French 
Anarchist... A Series of Newspaper 
Articles Written by Charles A. 
Dana. 


This episode brings us back to 


Dana's Tribune period, with which 
we are concerned as far as the NAC 


1 


on the Tribune, the young and 
radical Dana vas Greeley’s right» 
hand man. When editor Greeley was 
off in the fiedd, managing editor 
Dana even revised' Greeley's own 
dispatches for the paper, with as 
iron a hand as he exercised on 
anyone else's copy. The tension 
between the two men was going to 
lead to a break after the begin- 
ning of the Civil War (primarily 
because Dana became a bitter-end- 
er), eventuating in Dana's firing 
in 1862, but for over a decade 
there was a close association. 

It was during this period that 
Dana signed up Marx as a European 


correspondent for the paper. 


2 
Marx, Engels & the ‘NAC’ 


Dana had met Marx in Célogne du- 
ing his visit to the European revo- 
lution. How they got together is 
Cloudy: there are different ver- 
sions in the biographies of Marx 
by Mehring, by Nicolaievsky and 
Maenchen-Helfen, and by Berlin, 
though the first two agree on point- 
ing to Albert Brisbane as the link 
and 1848 as the year. (None of Da- 
na's biographers mentions any as- 
sociation with Marx at all.) Dana 
was powerfully impressed by Marx 
personally? 


"I saw Karl Marx, the leader of . 
the people's movement [in Cologne]. 
At that time his star was just in 
the ascendant. He was a man in the 
thirties with a squat powerful 
body, a fine face and thick black 
hair. His features indicated great 
energy and behind his moderation 
and reserve one could detect the 
passionate fire of a daring spir- 
it." (Dana, quoted by Mehring.) 


Nicolaievsky and Maenchen-Helfen 
write: 


"Dana paid Marx a visit, and 
spent a ‘delightful’ evening with 
him, as he was fond of recalling 
in later years, and took away with 


him an abiding impression that in 
Marx he had met the most acute and 
far-seeing of the revolutionar- 
ies. In July, 1850, he wrote to 
Marx from New York that he always 
kept himself informed of Marx's 
activities and whereabouts and 
asked him whether he would not 
like to come to America. Marx's 
answer is unknown," 


The Tribune was outstanding a- 
mong American papers in employing 
regular foreign correspondents; in 
the early 1850s it employed eight - 
een, It was in August 1851 that Da- 
na invited Marx, now living in Lon- 
don, to write for the paper. This 
arrangement provided a relatively 
regular, if small, stipend for Marx 
for many years--his only regular 
source of income other than Enge ls 
financial support. 


The articles which Marx contrib- ` 


uted to the Tribune ranged over all 
of British and world politics, but 
one big ingredient was military af- 
fairs and events. This material was 
actually written or drafted by En- 
gels, who had made a Special study 


of military science since the days 


when he had fought in the army of 
the German revolution of 1848, As 
far as Dana or anyone else knew, 
all the articles were written by 
Marx, but inéfact there was a di- 
vision of labor between him and 
Engels, Since at first Marx did 
not write English well enough and 
was in any case absorbed in his e- 
` Conomic researches, Engels started 
the work off with a ghostwritten 
series on the German revolution of 
1848 (later republished, at first 
under Marx's name, as Revolution 


and Counterrevolution in Germany in 


2846), of which the first article 
appeared in the Tribune on 25 Oct- 
ober 1851 (dated September 1851). 
The first article written by Marx- 
in German, translated by Engels 
was in the Tribune of 21 August 
1852, dealing with current English 
electoral politics. The relation- 
ship continued, through various vi- 
Cissitudes, into 1862, when Marx's 
last article in the paper was pub- 


lished in the March 10 issue, 

Even after Dana's own political 
views had moved far from his '48 
radicalism, his respect sor Marx 
did not abate, There is un inter- 
esting vignette in James Parton's 
Life of Horace Greeley (bos ton, 
1854), in a chapter devoted to de- 
tailing a typical working day at 
the Tribune office: 


"Mr. Dana enters with a quick, de- 


cided' step, goes straight to his 
desk... and is soon lost in the 
perusal of ‘Karl Harx, cr An 
American Woman in Paris. 


‘The quotation-marks (single in the 


original) around Marx's name are a 
bit puzzling, but since this was 
written while Marx's dispatches 
were still coming in, I presume par- 
ton means that Dana is reading an 
article just received from Marx. 
There is another interesting doc- 
ument that deserves insertion here, 
especially since it ends with a 
reference to Marx's work for the 


- WAC. In 1860, when Marx vas prepar- 


ing to sue the Nationalei ai tung for 
publishing Karl Vogt's slanders 
against him, he gathered "testimo- 
nial” letters, of which z number 
were published toward the end of 
his Herr Vogt. The last of this 
group is by Dana, signing as "Man- 
aging Editor of the N. Y. Tribune," 
dated March 8, 1860, addressed to 
“Dr. Charles Marx"--of ccirse writ- 
ten at Marx's request. In this let- 
ter Dana does two things simulta- 
neously, quite cleverly: ne gives 
Marx a shield against Vog:'s sland- 
ers, by emphasizing Marx's patriot- 
ic anxiety for Germany's mity and 
independence, and in the same sent- 
ences he separates himself from 
Marx politically, The tex: of the 
letter is reproduced below from the 
Marx-Engels Werke, Vol.. 14, p.679- ~ 
680. 
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Co 


DANA"S "TESTIMONIAL" LETTER TO MARX 


Tribune Office, New York, March 8th, 1860 
My dear Sir, 

In reply to your request I am very happy to state 
the facts of your connection with various publica- 
tions in the United States concerning which I have 
had a personal knowledge. Nearly nine years ago I 
engaged you to write for the New York Tribune, and 
the engagement has been continued ever since. You 
have written for us constantly, without a single 
veeks interruption, that I can remember; and you 
are not only one of the most highly valued, but one 
of the best paid contributors attached to the Jour- 
nal. The only fault I have had to find with you has 
been that you have occasionally exhibited too Ger- 
man a tone of feeling for an American newspaper. 
This has been the case with reference both to Rus- 
sia and France. In questions relating to both, 
Czarism and Bonapartism, I have sometimes thought 
that you manifested too much interest and too great 
anxiety for the unity and independence of Germany. 
This was more striking perhaps in connection with 
the late Italian war than on any other occasion. In 
that I agreed perfectly with you: sympathy with the 
Italian people. I had as little confidence as you 
in the sincerity of the French Emperor, and believ- 
ed as little as you that Italian liberty was to be 
expected from him; but I did not think that Ger- 
many had any such ground for alarm as you, in com- 
mon with other patriotic Germans, thought she had. 

I must add that in all your writings which have 
passed through my hands, you have always manifested 
the most cordial interest in the welfare and pro- 
gress of the labouring classes; and that you have 
written much with direct reference to that end. 

I have also at various times within the past five 
or six years been the medium through which contrib- 
utions of yours have been furnished to Putnam's 
Monthly, a literary magazine of high character; and 
also to the New American Cyclopaedia, of which I am 
also an editor, and for which you have furnished 
some very important articles. 

If any other explanations are needed I shall be 
happy to furnish them. Meanwhile I remain, yours 
very faithfully, 

Charles A. Dana, Managing Editor of 
the F. Y. Tribune 
Dr. Charles Marx 
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This is not the place to retell 


the whole story of Marx's relations 
with Dana and the Tribune“; but 
certain aspects form the backdrop 
for similar problems that arose 
with the articles for the NAC. 
Briefly these were four:<(1) Dana 
often changed or partially rewrote 
articles arbitrarily--a practice 
not limited to Marx's. (2) He ar- 
bitrarily decided whether an arti- 
cle should be signed with Marx's 
name or appear as an editorjal or 
unsigned leading article. (3) There 
was the constant question of the 
paper's low payment for foreign 
correspondence which its editors 
valued very highly. (4) At first, 
when the Tribune did not print an 
article submitted, it simply did 
not pay, and the time spent on the 
work was lost. 

In the early part of 1857 Marx's 
relations with the Tribune were, in 
fact, at a low point. Among other 
things, many of Marx's articles 

‘were not being printed, therefore 
not paid for; and Marx was consid- 
ering the possibilities of breaking 
with the paper and making other 
connections. It was at this time 
that he wrote bitterly to Engels: 


t is truly disgusting that one 
is condemned to consider onseself 
lucky if such a rag takes you on. 

_ Making soup out of pounded and 

ground-up bones like a pauper in 


a workhouse, that's what political 


work is reduced to when one is 
‘wholly condemned to such an out= 
fit." (23 January 1857.] 


On 6 February, Marx wrote Dana 
that he would not be able to con- 
fine his articles to his paper, in 


effect threatening to take his cor- 


— — an 

»In general, see any of the na- 
jor biographies of Marx except I- 
Saiah Berlin's (whose section on 
this subject is replete with inac- 
curacies) or the collection The 
American Journalism of Marx and 
Engels (N.Y., New American Libra- 
ry, 1966), introduction by Charles 
Blitzer. 


, 


respondence elsewhere, though (as 


he told Engels) he did nox say he 
was suspending work for the Tribe 
une. Dana dåd not reply uxtil the 
latter part of March. His propiti- 
atory offer (Marx reported to En- 
gels on 24 March) was couched in 
friendly terms but it amounted on- 
ly to an agreement to pay Marx for 
at least one article per week whe- 
ther the article was printed or 
not; a second article in the week 
would be paid for only if actually 
printed. 

It was shortly after tais cri- 
sis, and perhaps under it: prod, 
that in a letter of 6 April Dana 
also invited Marx to collaborate 
on the New Yorker's new project, 
the New American Cyo lopaedia. 

The idea for the new ercyclope- 
dia may have come first fom George 
Ripley, for it is recorded that 
Ripley had harbored such an ambi- 
tion since youthful days. Ripley 
was Dana's friend and co-editor 
from the days of Brook Farm and the 
Harbinger. In 1849 he had joined 
Dana on the Tribune as its litera- 
ry editor, and in 1856 established 


the first regular newspaper book- 


review department, 

The Dana article in the Diection- 
ary of American Biography relates 
that "A trip which Dana made with 
W. H. Appleton to the opening of 
the Chicago & Rock Island Railroad 
resulted in plans for an merican 
Cyclopaedia in sixteen voiumes..." 
though it is not clear what the 
railroad had to do with ix. Other- 
wise Dana's biographers are re- 
markably unconcerned about this no- 


table achievement.* 


*Of four book-length biographies 
of Dana, most notice of the WAC is 
taken in J. H. Wilson's standard 
Life of Charlee A. Dana (N.Y., Har- 
per, 1907), though Wilson does not 
get the name right: he cails it 
the American Cyclopaedia. Candace 
Stone's Dana and The Sun {N.Y., 
Dodd, Mead, 1938) barely sentions 
its existence, without giving it 
any name. Charles J. Rose»ault's 


Although Dana devoted much time 
to the project, it was his co-edi- 
tor George Ripley who ran the edi- 
torial and administrative side of 
the NAC operation and (according 
to the D. A. B.) did the bulk of the 
editing. 

Apparently because of financial 
difficulties, the first run of Vol- 
ume 1 was limited to only 1000, ev- 
en though Dana wrote a friend be- 
fore publication that 10,000 should 
have been the figure. It started 
selling well immediately.** 


On 6 April 1858 Dana was writing 
that "The Cyclopaedia sells pretty 
well... Of volume 1 five thousand 
have gone ahead, and the tide rises 
still..." A combined sales figure 
of three million copies has been 
given for the two editions of the 
encyclopedia, i.e. including the 
second edition entitled the Ameri” 
can Cyclopaedia launched in 1873. 
Robert Collison's comprehensive 
history Encyelopedias (2nd ed., 
N.Y., Hafner, 1966) describes the 
NAC as "a praiseworthy effort: well 
over three hundred contributors 
collaborated in its compilation, 
and it quickly gained authority in 
North America." Dana's biographer 
Wilson opines that it may be re- 
garded as the principal American 
work of its time." 

As background for the restric- 
tions which Dana imposed on Marx's 
contributions to the NAC, one should 


When Dana Was The Sun (N.Y., 
McBride, 1931) has a half-sentence 
about it which manages to make 
three errors; he too does not know 
its name. A. H. Fenton's semi-fic- 
tionalized biography Dana of The 
Sun (N. J., Farrar & Rinehart, 1941) 
does not mention the encyclopedia 
at all. 


**The date on the title-page of 
Volume 1 is 1858, but the copyright 
date is 1857. In Volume 2 (first 
printing only) the statement is 
made that "The First Volume of this 
work was published on the last of 
December [1857]..." The Preface to 
Volume 1 is dated December 1, 1857. 


read the Preface to the first vol- 
ume, which emphasizes these restric- 
tions very strongly. Most of this 
Preface is given below. 

As if this were not enough, the 
first printing of Volume 2 carried 
four extra pages which, besides 
listing some of the contributors, 
also reprinted two "blurbs" from 
reviews of the first volume, both 
of which stressed the style of wri- 
ting. One, taken from the American 
Church Monthly of March 1858, was 
plainly inserted in order to bear 
witness to the complete objectivity 
and impartiality of the treatment: 
“plain, straightforward," "simple 
and severely chaste," etc. 

It was entirely in line with 
this emphasis that Dana wrote Marx 
insisting that his articles "should 
show not the slightest party tend- 
ency regarding questions of polit- 
ics, religion and philosophy," but 
must be unimpassioned, impartial 
and disinterested, Therefore also, 
Dana refused to permit Marx to 
write on sensitive subjects--that 
is, on any political, social or e- 
conomic subjects, or even any phil- 
osophical ones--since he was well 
aware (as we have seen) of "the 
passionate fire" of revolution 
which animated the man whom he had 
recognized as "the most acute and 
far-seeing of the revolutionaries" 
in 1848, What then? Of the arti- 
cles which Marx had been sending 
to the Tribune since 1851 under his 
own name, it was the analyses of 
military matters (actually written 
by Engels) which had most impressed 
the editors by their expertise. Mi- 
litary science and military history 
were relatively "safe" subjects, It 
was in this field, therefore, that 
Dana invited Marx to contribute. 

Marx and Engels were, then, on 
warning to exclude all partisanship 
from their style. And it is certain- 
ly true that the tone of their NAC 
articles is relatively bland and 
objective--for them. Still it is 
clear that value-judgments crept 
in more frequently than the editors 
desired, The extent to which this 
is true may be gauged by examining ° 


a 


PREFACE TO THE — 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA 
(Excerpte) 


It is the design of the New American Cyclopaedia 
to furnish a condensed exhibition of the present 
state of human knowledge on the most important sub- 
jects of inquiry. The discussion of the controvert-. 
ed points of science, philosophy, religion, or pol- 
itics, does not enter within the compass of its 
plan; but it aims exclusively at an accurate cad 
impartial account of the development of opinion in 
the exercise of thought... 

In preparing the materials of the work, neither 
the Editors nor their collaborators have attempted 
or desired to make it a vehicle for the expression 
of personal notions. As far as was consistent with 
the nature of the case, they have confined them- 
selves to the historical relation of facts, with- 
out assuming the functions of advocates or judges. 
In instances which seemed to demand a positive ver- 
dict, they have endeavored to present an illustra- 

tion of evidence rather than an exhibition of argu- 
nent. At the same time each subject has been treat- 
ed in the point of view of those with whom it is a 
speciality, and not in that of indifferent or hos- 
tile observers. In order to secure the most com- 
plete justice, in this respect, the various arti- 
cles in the work have been intrusted, as far as 
possible, to writers whose studies, position, opi- 
nions, and tastes, were a guarantee of their thor- 
ough information, and which furnished a presumption 
of their fairness and impartiality. Thus, in the 
different branches of science, the articles have 
been prepared by men of eminent accomplishments in 
each of the respective departments; the articles on 
History, by historical students in special provin- 
ces; on Biography, especially of living persons, by 
those most familiar with the life and character of 
the subjects; on Military and Naval affairs, by 
military and naval men; ... 
l In the preparation of this volume nearly a hun- 
dred writers have taken part, including persons in 
almost every quarter of the United States, in Grea: 
Britain, and on the Continent of Europe. No re- 
striction has been laid on their pens, except that 
of abstinence from the expression of private dog- 
matic judgments, and from the introduction of sect- 
arian comments at war with the professed historic- 
al character of the work. ... In this fact, it is 
hoped, will be found a guarantee of the universali- 
ty and impartiality of the work, impressing upon it 
a disinterested character, no less by the necessit/ 
of the case than by the good faith of individual 
professions. 


what happened to many of these art- 
icles when rewrite jobs were per- 
formed on them for the "second ed- 
ition" entitled the American Cyclo- 
paedia (see Section 6 below, notes 
on Appendix IV) and there observ- 
ing the predictable blue-penciling 
of certain phrases. A good example 
is the article Bernadotte, which 
is notably blander in the rewrite; 
in Algeria“ many of the attacks 

on French colonial atrocities are 
reduced and toned down; for the 
case of "Bolivar," see the notes on 
that article in Section 5. 

Because the Tribune articles co- 
vered more varied fields, Engels' 
contributions played a minor role; 
but since the WAC material was so 
heavily slanted toward the milita- 
ty, it fell to Engels to do the 
bulk of the work, Of the 67 arti- 
cles (see Appendix V, Table 1), on- 
ly eight are ascribed to Marx alone, 
of which two ("Bernadotte" and "Bol- 
ivar") are medium-long, the rest 
short. Eight more are ascribed to 
Marx and Engels jointly, all of > 
them short except Blücher.“ This 
leaves 51 ascribed to Engels alone, 
including the very longest articles 
of all, like Army, "Cavalry," 
"Infantry," and "Navy." Of course, 
these ascriptions by the MEW edit- 
ors involve estimates of the rela- 
tive amount of work done on each 
article by the two men; for even 
where an article is assigned wholly 
to one or the other, there was a 
certain amount of joint work. Gen- 
erally speaking, Marx did the gen- 
eral-biographical research, and al- 
so acted as Engels research assis- 
tant in the British Museum, since 
Engels was doing his work in Man- 
chester, 

Engels undertook the burden of 
the work willingly, as usual, part- 
icularly because Marx and his fami- 
ly were going through a period of 
disheartening financial and person- 
al troubles, while, through it all, 
Marx was trying to complete the e- 
conomic studies which eventuated in 
1859 in the publication of his Cri- 
tique of Political Economy. With 
the outbreak of economic crisis in 


1857 Engels found another motiva- 
tion, intimated in his letter to 
Marx of 15 November. After explain- 
ing how glad he is that the crisis 
is bound to bring revolutionary 
prospects and break up the debili- 
tating atmosphere of apathy and 
dullness, he writes: "My military 
studies, therefore, immediately 
take on more practical signific- 
ance; 1 am throwing myself without 
delay into the subject of the ex- 
isting organization and basic tac- 
tics of the Prussian, Austrian, Ba- 
varian and French armies..." 

The letter reflects Engels' char- 
acteristic "bounce," but he was al- 
ready suffering from serious ill- 
ness. In the summer of 1857 he had 
developed glandular trouble, which 
continued to dog him during much of 
the period when he was working on 
WAC articles. Many delays in the 
delivery of articles, as we shall 
see, were due to the fact that he 
was persuaded to spend a good deal 
of time at the seashore in order to 
recover his health enough to go on 
with the work. 

The WAC articles were, then, 
written under rather difficult cir- 
cumstances in general, and increa- 
singly with the feeling that it was 
a matter of turning out ill-paid 
potboi lers. Engels was indeed later 
to refer to them as "mere pot -boi l- 


ers, nothing more; they can peace- 


fully remain buried." (Letter to 
Hermann Schltiter, 29 January 1891, 
MEW, Vol.38, p. 16.) But, as Mehr- 
ing comments in Karl Marx, this was 
an exaggeration. It was indubitab- 
ly true of a number of the short 
and inconsequential articles on 
military terms and the like; but a 
number of the longer military-his- 


_ torical surveys and biographical 


pieces embodied a good deal of con- 
scientious research, and are still 
of considerable interest from the 
standpoint of the development of 
Marx and Engels' ideas. Indeed, in 
his letter of 14 February 1858 (see 
below) Engels expressed a certain 
pride in the quality of the arti- 
cles being sent to Dana: "in very 


‘Many cases, independent works in- 


stead of the lousy compilations 
which he otherwise gets." 

Engels would have been cheered 
if he ever saw (and we do not know 
if he ever did see) the first print- 
ing of Volume 5, which contained a 
supplementary section with six pa- 
ges of “opinions of the Press." 
There are excerpts from 22 publi- 
cations praising the WAC, often re- 
ferring to specific articles, al- 
most always in the humanities. But 
two articles by Engels come in for 
mention. A blurb from the Boston 
Pilot says, reviewing Volume 4: 


"The article on 'Cavalry' we are 
tempted to pronounce the best 
thing in the volume--it is full 

of interesting details, and is 
written in a simple and unscſent- 
ific style, which is exactly suit- 
ed to a popular cyclopaedia." 


And an excerpt from the Boston Post 
emphasizes the up-to-dateness of 
the treatment: 


*. . „ here many recent events are 
chronicled and condensed with 
great fidelity--as, for instance, 
the incidents of the Crimean War 
(Alma)..." 


A decade later, when he had to 
outline his own literary biography 
on two occasions, Marx did not om- 
it the WAC. In a letter to his 
friend Kugelmann of 30 January 1868 
Marx enclosed such an outline for 
the benefit of a writer named Kert- 
bény. One of the items was: 


"1851-1860; regular contributor 
on the English-American Tribune 
(New York). Contributions to Pute 
nam'e Review (New York) and the 
new “Cyclopaedia Americana! (New 
York) ."* 


*An inaccurate version of this 
passage is included in Marx's Lete 
ters to Dr. Kugelmann (N.Y., 1934), 
p. 62. Marx's statement is itself 
inaccurate, even if his own contri- 
butions are assimilated with Eng- 
els': the dates should be 1851-1862; 
the Tribune can hardly be called 
English-American; the name of the 
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ön 7 October of the same year, wri- 
ting to N. F. Danielson, arx wrote 
in a similar list: 


"1851-1861: Continuous contrib- 
utions in the English language to 
the New York Tribune, Put ume Re- 
view, and New American Cya lopaedia. 


There was an earlier occasion, 
also, when Marx cited his connec- 
tion with the cyclopaedia as part 
of his biographical record. This 
was in a long letter to Weber, his 
attorney in the suit against the 
Berlin NattonaleZeitung, inder date 
24 February 1860, i.e. before the 
termination of his work on the WAC, 

The WAC articles have iong re- 
mained unfamiliar even to students 
of Marx's writings. The first Rus- 
sian and German translaticns of the 
whole body of articles, ix the re- 
spective Collected Works editions, 
will be discussed in a later sec- 

tion, but we may mention sow that 
the first time any of the articles 
ever appeared in German trans la- 
tion was as late as 1956 the art- 
icle “Army" in the Engels collec- 
tion Die Armee). The firs: Russian 
edition of the Marx-Engels Sochin~ 
entia, presenting a partial and 
inaccurate collection in .934, was 
the source for the first and only 
time any of these articles have 
been reprinted in their original 
English--in the Marx-Engeis collec- 

tion Revolution in Spain (N.Y., In- 
ternational Publishers, 1939; Marx- 

` ist Library, Vol. 12). This volume 
included three articles, of which 
one, Badajoz, was rejeced from 
the Marx-Engels canon in the sec- 
ond Russian edition. The other two 
were "Bidassoa" (which was given 
the Spanish spelling with one s“) 
and "Bolivar." 


second periodical was Putnam's Mon- 
thly Magazine (later changed to 
Putnam's Magazine); and o? course 
in listing the cyclopaedi a Marx has 
its name mixed up with the rival 
Encyclopaedia Americana. 


3 
The Canon of M-E Articles 


The determination of which art- 
icles in the NAC were written by 
Marx and/or Engels has long been in 
a confused state. Of the few refer- 
ences to be found in biographies or 
other books on this question, most 
are inaccurate, including some of 
recent publication. 

The first authoritative assemb- 
lage of these articles was made in 
the second edition of the Marx- Eng- 
els Soohineni ia [Works], Vol. 14, 
published in Moscow in 1959 under 
the editorial supervision of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism. This 
edition presented 67 articles as 
the definitive canon--a consider- 
able change from the first edition 
put out by the Institute. The first 
edition (in Vol. 11, Part 2, Mos- 
cow, 1934) had been the very first 
attempt of any kind to collect the 
articles between a pair of book co- 
vers, It included 28 articles, but 
three of these were later elimina- 
ted from the canon and denied ad- 
mission to the second edition. 

These three were: "Augereau," Aus- 
terlitz," and "Badajoz." (See Ap- 
pendix III.) 

The Marx-Engels Werke, Vol. 14 
(E. Berlin, Dietz, 1961), issued by 
the Institut für Marxismus-Lenin- 
ismus beim ZK der SED--the Insti- 
tute of Marxism-Leninism attached 
to the Central Committee of the 
East German Communist Party--was 
explicitly based on the second Rus- 
sian edition, The main foreword is 
by the Russian institute, followed 
by a short supplement signed by the 
German, The canon presented is the 
same 67 articles. 

References in this book are usu- 
ally to the German MEW--Vol. 14 for 
the articles themselves, Vol. 29-30 
for the Marx-Engels correspondence 
about them, along with accompanying 
annotations and introductory mater- 
ial. 

The following remarks on the can- 
on are based on four sources: 

(1) The above-mentioned editor- 


ial material in MEW, Vol. 14, 29-30, 
particularly the forewords and 
notes, 

(2) An article published in Vo=- 
prosy Istorii K.P.S.S. [hereafter 
abbreviated V.I.KPSS], 1958, No. 4, 
by E. Staroselskaia, A. Dergunova, 
and E. Udaltsov, entitled "An Un- 
scientific Approach to the Study of 
the Legacy Left by the Founders of 
Marxism," pp. 184-85, 190, 192-93, 
criticizing recent Western biblio- 
graphical material on Marx and Eng- 
els. 

(3) The Marx-Engels correspond- 
ence itself, as contained in MEW, 
Vol. 29-30. As we shall see, it is 
not fully taken into account by the 
editors of MEW. 

(4) Lists of contributors to the 
WAC which appeared in Volumes 2, 

5 and 16 of the encyclopedia it- 
self, but in the Firat printing 
only. Marx's name is not included 
in the Vol, 2 list. The list in 
Vol. 5 includes this: 


"Charles Marx, P.D. [ete], Lon- 
don, Eng. 


Army, Artillery, Bernadotte, 
Bolivar, Cavalry, &c." 


The list in Volume 16, covering the 


‘whole set, is a little longer: 


“Charles Marx, Ph.D., London, 
Eng. 
Army, Artillery, Bernadotte, 
Bolivar, Cavalry, Forttficae 
tion, Infantry, Navy, e." 


Of course, another use of these 


lists is to prove that certain art- 


icles were not sent in by Marx. 

While these are the four sources 
that have been accessible to me, 
the editorial material in MEW is, 
in turn, based on additional sour- 
ces which are indispensable for a 
determination of the authorship of 
many of the articles. These include: 

(1) Letters by Charles Dana to 
Marx. 

(2) Marx's private notebooks, in 
which he entered articles sent to 
New York. 

(3) Papers left by Marx and Eng- 
els including outlines and excerpts 


for articles, etc. 

(4) Records of D. Appleton and 
Co., publishers of the WAC. 

Earlier references to the arti- 
cles had mostly been based on pas- 
Sages in the Marx-Engels correspon- 
dence, This is an unreliable ap- 
proach by itself, since the letters 
refer to contemplated articles 
which were never in fact written, 
and to articles which may have been 
submitted by Marx but which were 
not printed, or printed only with 
considerable revision or in drastic- 
ally shortened form, in either case 
changed to the point of unrecogniz- 
ability. Also, there is more than 
one case where the same article is 
referred to in the correspondence 
under two or more names and has 
been taken to be different articles, 

These facts probably account for 
the widespread inaccuracies in oth- 
erwise knowledgeable books. Meh- 
ring's Karl Marz (Ann Arbor, 1962) 
p. 254, says, for example, that "it 
would appear in fact that the regu- 
lar co-operation of the two friends 
in the preparation of the encyclo- 
pedia never got beyond the letter 
C.“ Chaloner and Henderson's in- 
troduction to their collection Eng- 
ele Ae Military Critie (Manchester, 
1959) mentions the names of nine ar- 
ticles as by Engels: of these, two 
("Cannon" and "Aboukir") are by 
neither Marx nor Engels; one of the 
remaining seven is by Marx, and two 
others by Marx-Engels in collabora- 
tion. Yelena Stepanova's Frederick 
Engels (Moscow, 1958; trans. by J. 
Gibbons) surprisingly says that 
"the two friends wrote about eighty 
articles on military topics"--an 
overestimation even if one counts 
articles written but not printed, 
and in any case they were not all 
on military topics. The NAC is not 
mentioned at all in the biographies 
by Nicolaievsky and Maenchen-He l f- 
en, Isaiah Berlin, or Riazanov. 

Particularly disappointing is 
the vague treatment of these arti- 
cles in Gustav Mayer's otherwise 
comprehensive Friedrich Engele, 
Eine Biographie (2 vols., The 
Hague, Nijhoff, 1934). Since the 


name of the encyclopedia was, cu- 
riously enough, never mentioned in 
any of the letters which Marx and 
Engels wrote to each other in the 
course of the work, Mayer apparent- 
ly did notknow what the name was; 
it is certainly not given in the 
book. The only specific articles 
mentioned are "Army" and "Bltich- 
er," references to which are in 
the correspondence. It is likely 
that he never looked up che arti- 
cles themselves, He writes: 


“But we are spared the reed to 

consider these articles here; En- 
gels himself labeled thea compil- 
ations and declared that a subse~ 


quent diginterment [of them] was 


unnecessary. They would De worth 
while considering only i: a separ- 
ate publication of his military 
writings." {Vol. 2, p. 66, 


It would seem that Mayer has made 
an error here; as we have seen, En- 
gels reference to "compilations" 
is just the reverse of what Mayer 
Says, . o 

Two of the most recent books, 
published some years after the full 
availability of the facts, are the 
worst in this respect, The introduc- 
tion by Charles Blitzer to The Aner- 
tcan Journalism of Marz cnd Engels 
(New American Library, 1966), while 
providing a good summary of the 
Tribune connection, has en error- 
filled passage on the cyclopaedia 
articles, It is less surprising to 
find that Grace Carlton's very un- 
reliable biography Friedrich Engels, 
The Shadow Prophet (London, 1965) 
says, [Engels] contributed one 
article at least--on Army. . 

In 1956 Maximilien Rubel's great 
Bibliographie des Oeuvree de Karl 
Marx (Paris, Riviere) included a 
list of the cyclopaedia articles 
written by Marx and by Marx-Engels, 
as well as a few by Engels alone, 


-mentioning as sources the Marx-Eng- 


else correspondence, E. D:rahn's 
Marx-Bibliographie, and Karl Marz, 
Chronik seines Leben (Moscow, 1934), 
but his 1960 Supplément to this re- 
markable work noted the information 
in the first edition of tie Russian 


Soohinentia (which was itself very 
inaccurate, we now know) and in the 
V.I.XPSS article (which in fact 

was largely a critique of Rubel). 

In sum, on this point the Rubel bib- 
liography stands in need of complete 
revision, 

A number of the articles that 
have, at one time or another, been 
ascribed to Marx or Engels were, 
we know now, by other writers. 

In Engels' letter of 22 April 
1857 giving his first reaction to 
the encyclopedia project (see Sec- 
tion 4 below), his enthusiastic re- 
sponse mentioned several article 
subjects that we do not hear about 
again in the letters: Alexander, 
Aristotle, Austerlitz, Caesar, Car- 
not, Charttem, Code Napoléon, Col- 
um, Communism, Epicurus, Soctal- 
tem--besides his enumeration of 
whole branches of knowledge. A 
translation of the article "Chart- 
ism" was in fact published under 
Marx's name in the Bernsteinian 
Sozialtettsohe Monatshefte for 16 
November 1916; but it was written 
by William Humphreys (according to 
the list of contributors in Volume 
5, first printing), who was also 
the author of Abd el Kader." The 
article on Epicurus was written by 
the liberal German-American journ- 
alist Hermann Raster, editor of the 
New York Abend- Zet tung, who also 
wrote a number of other articles 
for the encyclopedia. Hegel“ was 
written by Henry Smith; "Socialism" 
by Parke Godwin, one of Dana's 
Fourierist friends. 

The article "Cannon" has been 
ascribed to Marx or Engels very 
persistently, because the Marx-Eng-~ 
else correspondence does repeatedly 
refer to an article of this title 
which Engels was working on. Howev- 
er, this is actually the article 
"Artillery," It was mailed to Dana 
under the heading "Cannon" because 
Marx thought it was too late to get 
into the A“ volume, but as a mate 
ter of fact the first volume of the 
cyclopaedia ended with "Araguay." 
It therefore became possible for 
Dana to publish the article under 
the heading "Artillery," and he did 


so. In a later volume the WAC also 
published an article on "Cannon," 
but this was not by Marx or Engels. 
V.I.XPSS refers in proof to Dana's 
letter of 8 January 1858, in which 
he informs Marx that the article on 
Cannon would be published under the 
title "Artillery." The same article 
is also referred to as “History of 
Arms," but the article "Arms" which 
appeared in the WAC was written by 
Henry W. Herbert (according to the 
list in Volume 5, first printing). 

The title "Castrum," which oc- 
curs in some Marx-Engels letters, 
simply refers to the article 
„Camp.“ There is no article headed 
"Castrum" in the cyclopaedia. 

Other article subjects came up 
for discussion in the correspond- 
ence, In his letter of 23 April 
1857 Marx expressed a preference 
for subjects like "Ricardo, Sis- 
mondi, etc.“ In an exchange of let- 
ters (Marx on 23 May 1857 and Eng- 
els on 28 May) they discussed the 
idea of writing an article on Aes- 
thetics" but rejected it. Another 
article title came up much later 
when Dana requested one on Bengal 
(History of the Bengal Rebellion" 
in Marx's letter of 23 January 
1858, and just "Bengal Rebellion" 
in Engels' of 25 January). Engels 
advised declining the commission 
since it would take too much time 
but suggested it might be written 
later under the heading "Hindustan 
Rebellion." Nothing came of it. 

Other article: titles that came 
up are considered in Section 6 be- 
low, in connection with Appendices 
I to III. 

In addition to the 67 articles 
which were published in the WAC, 
Marx sent at least five more to New 
York, making 72 in all at a mini- 
mum. For some reason, only two of 
these are singled out for special 
mention in MEW, Vol. 14, note 1: 


"Altogether, 67 articles by Marx 
and Engels appeared; two smaller 
pieces Abensberg and Car- 
touch ere apparently severely 
shortened by the editors of the 
encyt lopedia, who often performed 


operations on the text when pub- 
lishing the contributions. Both 
of these articles were excluded 
from the text of the present vol- 
ume; they are contained in the 
appropriate notes..." 
And in fact the brief texts of 
these two articles are translated 
into German in other notes. The 
same is not done, however, for the 
article "Btllow," which is more or 
less in the same case, (For the 
five articles written but not pub- 
lished, see below Section 6, Appen- 
dix I.) 
When V. T. Wos states that Marx 
sent to the editor not less than 
70 articles," the authors probably 
have in mind the 67 articles of the 
canon plus Abensberg, Bülow, 
and "Cartouch." 5 
It should be borne in nind that 
even as far as the 67 published ar- 
ticles are concerned, we have no 
certain way of knowing to what ex- 
tent the NAC editors made changes, 
additions or excisions. We know 
-that in his letter of 11 March 1858 
Engels expressed the suspicion that 
Dana had "considerably shortened 
our articles," but this was simply 
because of the discrepancies be- 
tween Marx's estimate of the pay- 
ments and the actual payments; they 
had not yet seen the first volume 
as published, and there is no fol- 
low-up on this in the correspond- 
ence, We know there was a regular 
problem of this sort with the Trib- 
une articles; and it is reasonable 
to make the guess that, for the 
cyclopaedia, Dana or Ripley may 
have softened expressions or judg- 
ments here and there in the arti- 
cles sent in by Marx, In some ca- 
ses MEW definitely indicates parts 
of the published articles that were 
added in New York; these are dis- 
cussed in the notes on the text 
wherever necessary, and the added 
sections have been eliminated from 
this book. 
Finally, this is as good a place 
as any to mention that, out of 16 
biographical articles in the 67, 
there are three cases where the 
names of the subjects are wrongly 


given in the cyclopaedia. These 
are: Bennigsen, Bolivar, Bosquet. 
(For details, see the notes in each 
case in Section 5.) In none of 
these cases do the MEW editors take 
notice of the error, surprisingly 
enough. 


4 
From The Marx-Engels 
Correspondence 


In the published correspondence 
between Marx and Engels (MEW, Vol. 
29-30), we can follow the high- 
lights of their relations with Da- 
na and the cyclopaedia office. 

(See Appendix V, Table 2 for a list 
of the relevant letters.) 

The first reaction to Dana's in- 
vitation to participate in the proj- 


ect is Marx's letter to kngels of 


21 April 1857, enclosing Dana's let- 


ter and asking: "Be so gcod as to 
‘write by return mail what I should 


answer to the enclosed letter by 
Dana. I must send the answer by the 
Friday mail." 

Engels' reply of 22 April is ex- 
uberant: he leaps immediitely to a 
grandiose project for doing the 
whole encyclopedia themselves to- 
gether with a consortium of their 
friends: 


“The business about the ency- 
clopedia reaches me at just the 
right moment, and probably like- 
wise for you. Votlz enfin the 


prospect of being able to fill 


the holes in your budget, and for 
me the expectation of regularly 
occupying my evenings. Peace was 
demoralizing me': since I had no 
more articles to write for the 
Tribune, I have led a bohemian 
life to too great an extent, the 
opportunities being numerous 
here. As far as the military art- 
icles are concerned, Dana should 
immediately answer the following 
questions: 

"1. How many volumes will the 


. whole thing have, and how far 


does he intend to go in the first 
volume, or in the first and sec- 
ond? 


"2, Should the military arti- 
cles limit themselves mainly to 
the explanation of technical 
terms, such as for example: Artil- 
lery, Setting up camp, Column; 
with historical marginal glosses 
and a concise resumé of the vari- 
ous branches of military science, 
as for example: Artillery: (1) 
explanation; (2) history and pres- 
ent state; (3) resumé of the bran- 
ches of the modern science of art- 
illery (shooting, serving the 
guns, harnessing, use in the field 
and against fortresses, etc.) 

"3, Or will there also be arti- 
cles on military history? — for ex- 
ample, under the heads of Aus ter- 
litz, Arbela, etc., short accounts 
of the battles themselves, and, 
under Alexander, Caesar, Carnot, 
etc., military biographies to- 
gether with an indication of each 
person's epoch=-making advances in 
progress. 

"So write immediately to Steffen 
to get from him the title or au- 
thor of an encyclopedia of mili- 
tary science which is as complete 
and as short as possible; one 
which has the most articles but 
the shortest would be best, for 
it will serve to inform me at 
once which articles I have to do, 
and give me the alphabetical ord- 
er as fully and conveniently as 
possible. As soon as I have this, 
I can get to work on the letters 
A and B; perhaps even sooner, 
since I can spot many articles in 
Brockhaus alone, and some even 
without it. 

"The pay will be good enough e- 

ven at $2 per large page; much of 
the stuff is just transcribing or 
translating, and the bigger arti- 
cles will not be very much work. 
I am immediately going to look at 
a couple of English encyclopedias 
to see which articles they have, 
but after all Brockhaus in parti- 
cular, which still remains the 
best starting-point, is more com- 
plete, and also it seems to serve 
Dana as his model. 

"Yr would not hurt if some phil- 


ological pieces could be picked up, 


for example, the Germanic langu- 
ages, Middle High German or Old 
High German etc. literature (the 
game in the Romance languages, es- 
pecially the Provengal). Slavic 


_ subjects would be undertaken eith- 


er by the Jakob woman or by Herr 
Gurowski; the former indeed und- 
erstands more about these langu- 
ages than I do. 

“Which articles will you und- 


ertake? In any case, German phi- 


losophy-~Biography of modern Eng- 
lish and French statesmen? Some 
financial subjects? Charti:m? 
Communism? Socialism? Aristotle 

= kpicurus -Code Napoléon-~and 
the like. Without any party tend- 
ency whatever, such topics are 
certainly harder to handle than 
the nice military subjects, where 
it goes without saying one is al- 
ways on the side of the vitor. 

“Take as many articles as you 
can get, and gradually organize 
a bureau. M. Pieper can also 
slave away at it; he is very ser- 
viceable for biographical materi- 
al and also keeps some useful dull 
information in his ingenious 
skull. Perhaps Lupus also would 
be ready to do work in the field 
of classical antiquity; 111 
see! 

"Although the work will aot be 
very interesting (at least not 
the biggest part of it), still 
the business gives me infinite 
pleasure since it will meen a 
tremendous lift for you. 1 have 
really been devilishly fearful 
how the Tribune affair would end, 
especially when Dana triec to put 
you on half pay; but now things — 
will go all right; and while pay- 
ment won't come very soon, still 
this is a very secure position, 
and one can always prepare a 


couple of letters of the alphabet 


in advance without worrying: the 
money will come along in good 
time. eee 

‘Have Dana also tell you wheth- 
er the articles should in general 
take up more or less spac? than, 
for instance, in Brockhaus, and 
whether the whole thing is esti- 


mated to be larger or smaller in 
bulk than Brockhaus. Then we'll 
know where we stand. Also, when 
you get paid--and how soon the 
enterprise is to be completed. 
It's good to know all that, 

"In your place I would propose 
to him to do the whole encyclo~ 
pedia alone; we'd certainly bring 
it off. In any case, take what 
you can get; if we have 100 to 
200 pages in every volume, that 
isn't too much; we can easily sup- 
ply as much ‘solid’ erudition as 
there is solid California gold to 
pay for it." 


(Wilhelm Steffen was at this 
time a friend of Marx's, in emigra- 
tion; in 1852 he had been a witness 
for the defense in the Communist _ 
trial in Cologne. "Brockhaus" was 
the leading German encyclopedia. 
Therese Albertine Luise Robinson, 
née von Jakob, was a writer and 
translator of Serbian folk tales 
into German. Count Adam Gurowski 
was a Polish publicist who had emi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1849 and 
wrote for the New York Tribune. Wil- 
helm Pieper had been a member of the 
Communist League; living in London 
as a journalist and philologist, he 
was friendly with Marx. "Lupus" was 
Wilhelm Wolff, a long-time close 
friend and comrade.) 


Marx replied on 23 April that he 
would write Dana immediately, but 
that "there can be no talk about 
establishing a bureau here in Lon- 
don, There are no useful people 
here," after explaining why some of 
the friends mentioned by Engels 
were not available, Of himself he 
goes on to say: 


"For my part, I would prefer to 
write articles for Dana like: Ric- 
ardo, Sismondi, etc. In any event, 
this sort of thing can be written 
objectively, in the Yankee sense, 
It is difficult to present German 
philosophy in English. However, I 
will propose various subjects to 
Dana and leave the choice to him," 


Marx's letter of 8 May has a 
passage beginning, "I have written 


everything to Dana as yon told me," 
but, while he is clearly referring 
to Engels! long letter of 22 April, 
it is unfortunately not clear whe- 
ther this statement refers to Eng- 
els' propositions for the cyclopae- 
dia or to another problem in Eng- 
els' letter (about an article on 
Bazancourt). The next seatence in 
fact refers to the lattex, but in 
the following sentence Marx harks 
back to Engels' request about Stef- 
fen: "Steffen knows of no book like 
the one you need [an Engiish mili- 
tary encyclopedia]; he himself 
seams to be busy with an English 
translation of Rustow's Casare 
Heerwesen." 

On 23 May, Marx wrote again: 


"This morning the enclosed came 
from Dana. I find it puzzling how 
the Yankee can expect that the 
stuff for Volume 1 will be in New 
York by the beginning of July when 
he doesn't give us his commissions 
till the end of May. 

"Give consideration once again 
to what articles should be offered, 
outside of the military subjects. 
Philosophical subjects are, in 
point of fact, too badly paid, and 
besides difficult to do in English. 
Do you know if there is any book 
at all in German or French on biog- 
raphies of big industrialists? 

"Just as puzzling to me: how aes- 
thetics is to be handled in one 
page, fundamentally, and on the ba- 
sis of Hegel. 

"Does Lupus want to undertake 
something?" 


Engels' reply of 28 May re- 
marked, "Dana must be crazy to stip- 
ulate one page for Aesthetics," but 
this just about marked the end of 
the discussion about extending the 
range of articles to be done. As 
Mehring's Karl Marz says: "Nothing 
came of the suggestion that an of- 
fice [the bureau] should be organ- 
ized, chiefly because it proved im- 
possible to obtain suitable co-op- 
erators, and apart from this, the 
prospects turned out to be far less 
brilliant than Engels had hoped..." 

It is clear that only one of the 


obstacles was Dana's insistence 
that the articles must be written 
nonpartisanly, though this alone 
would have made it difficult for 
Marx to undertake articles in the 
political fields suggested by Eng- 
els ("Chartism? Communism? Social- 
ism?") without great frustration. 
Marx, who was then immersed in his 
economic studies, would have killed 
two birds with one stone if Dana 
had been willing to assign him sub- 
jects like "Ricardo, Sismondi, etc." 
but here too Dana was no doubt a- 
fraid of partisan presentations. 
Otherwise we might now have some 
first drafts of Marx's later Theo- 
ries of Surplus Value. The project 
settled down to mostly the milita- 
ria, which,-as Engels had said with 
mordant irony, could more easily be 
written with no "party tendency 
whatever" because the military ana- 
lyst "is always on the side of the 
victor." 

Engels' letter of 28 May gets 
down to specifics with regard to 
the military articles: 


"Dana must be crazy to stipulate 
one page for aesthetics. Nor has 
the fellow got the faintest notion 
about military subjects. On the 
next page, a list of articles that 
occur to me, out of Brockhaus and 
ny own memory. But since I must 
first compare an English military 
encyclopedia, these can't be de- 
finitive; who can remember all the 
technical expressions that begin 
with A in English. Apropos: there 
does exist such an encyclopedia by 
a scribbler of the lousiest kind, 
J. H. Stocqueler; can you make in- 
quiries about price, size, etc.? 

"Very nice of him to want to 
have the articles--with the re- 
quired profundity and conciseness 
yet!i==by the first of July. Again, 
real Yankee. In any case it proves 
that more value is set on mere 
show than on actual content, as is 
already proved by the $2 per page. 

"Give Dana the list--as a provite 
stonal one — and tell him that, 
since with this rate of pay one 
can't do work on speculation, he 


should state just what he wants. 
(It's exactly these hackwork arti- 
cles, which are the easiest, that 
make the pay acceptable.) J. second 
list of technical terms for A will 
follow very soon. As soon as these 
are settled, he will, as far as I'm 
concerned, have the lists up to D, 
E or G, so he can then push the 
work straight on." 


The list attached to this letter 
by Engels was as follows: 


ENGELS' LIST OF 28 MAY 1857 


Abensberg (battle of 1809)..1/4 p. 
Abukir ditto esses: 1/4 Pe 
Axle (artillery) ...2... 1/8 ditto 
Acre, St. Jean d' (Sieges of) 
1/4 ditto to 1/2 
Actium (battle of) 2 0 „ „ 173 to 1/4 
Adjutant e 6e %% % „„ 1/4 to 1/2 
Afghanistan (invasion by English) 
(E 2 
Aland Isles see Bomarsund 
Albuera (battle) 6 „ 6 „ „6 „ 1/4 
Aldenhoven ditto 1797 2 0 „ „„ 1/4 


_Akessandria (fortress and sieges) 


(O 1/4 
Algeria (French conquest of and 
English bombardment of) .... 2-3 
Almeida (siege of in Peninsular 
War) 6 „ „ „ „%%% %%% %„„„ „ „„ „60 1/4 


. Amusette (artillery) 9652 „ 6 1/10 


Anglesey (Marquis of)) 1/2 
Attack (in battle and siege).. 1/2 
Antwerp (fortress & sieges) .... 1 
Approaches 56666666 172 fully 
Arbela (battle of) sccssecceee 1/4 
Arquebusier „ „ eeseseeeeureses 1/8 
Aspern and Essling (battle 1809) | 

0 3 4 
Augereau (Marshal) 6656696 666 172 
Advanced guard 566666 1/2 


Of this list of 23 subjects, on- 
ly seven are included in this vol- l 
ume as part of the accepted canon 
(including "Arquebuse" for "Arquebu 
sier); remarks on the others will 
be found in Appendix II. 

But a siege of 111 heaith put 
Engels out of commission ‘or a 
speedy dispatch of the work such as 
he had confidently expected. Dana 
was pressing for the completed art- 
icles and Marx was in a quandary on 


how to explain the delay, On 6 duly 
1857 he wrote Engels: 


*.. at this mement it's all a 
question of haste. You know that, 
on your advice, I sent still a 
second list to Dana; so what ex- 
cuse can I give the man? I can't 
plead illness, since then I would 
have to entirely break off my Tri- 
bune correspondence and quite re- 
duce my already very meager in- 
come. If Dana has to, he can re- 
sort to the man who has already 
supplied him with a part of the 
military articles. In this case I 
would be out of the picture. To 
avoid this, I must write Friday. 
The ticklish thing is to know what 
to write, 

"You realize that nothing is 
more disagreeable than to press 
upon you during your illness, and 
in fact when you left here I had 
no idea that you, in your condition, 
would immediately take up your 
desk work again, and indeed so se- 
riously." 


On 11 July 1857 Engels reported 
more optimistically on his health, 
and promised some of the articles 
for early delivery, By 25 August, 
he was wondering why Dana had not 
yet written about a list for the 
letter B. Marx (26 August) ex- 
plained that "The situation with 
Dana is not very good.“ He had not 
wanted to bother Engels with the 
Story during his illness, but as a 
matter of fact Dana had sent the B 
list a while back (Marx here en- 
closed this list but it has not 
been preserved). In this list, 
"There are only two non-military 
articles: 'Blum' and Bourrienne. 
Dana had written at the same time 
urging quick delivery of the arti- 
cles and promising immediate pay- 
ment on receipt. At this point Marx 
had had no excuse for not complying 
except to plead illness and domest- 
ic difficulties, and therefore had 
also to suspend the Tribune arti- 
cles, "Meanwhile," continued Marx, 
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OUO 


"I learned that Major Rip ey“ is 
now co-editor of the Tribune, so in 
case of need Dana has a pre-al ler 
for the Cyclopaedia." 

Then Marx goes on to mention 
Engels' wavering physica: condi- 
tion, in spite of two batches of 
articles received from him, and to 
explain that, knowing that his ill- 
ness would not permit him to keep 
up with Dana's expected demands, he 
made up an excuse to put off the 
New York editor. But: "On August 17 
I received the enclosed ¿etter from 
Dana. As for the letter b, there's 
no question at this time of comple- 
ting it, but rather of getting it 
ready as fast as possible. If that 
isn't possible, the whole business 
will have to be given up." He adds: 
"The result is that my economic si- 
tuation has become quite untenable 
and even my situation with the Tri= 
bune has become shaky," 

However, they muddled through 
these difficulties of he:lth and 
time to work, though occ:.sional 
brief references in the correspond- 
ence continue to show the tension 
between pressure from Nes. York and 
the difficulties caused ty Engels 
lingering health problems. On 18 
September 1857 Engels wa: writing? 
"Which French generals ard which 
of their heroic deeds do you want 
looked into more closely? Give me 
as much time as possible, since I 
can't work well more thar. two hours 
in a row." 

In order to stall Dana a while, 


— 

Marx seems to be under the mis- 
taken impression that Ripley was a 
Military man, This reference to 
"Major" Ripley is no doubt the 
source of the similar error in a 
MEW note (vol. 29, p.681, n. 159). 
Marx's second error in this sent- 
ence is to refer to Ripley as co- 
editor of the Tribune. Ripley was 
co-editor of the cyclopaedia, but 
on the Tribune he was the literary 
editor and one of ten associate ed- 
itors under Dana. 


‘Marx had pretended he had mailed 
articles which Dana had never re- 
_ ceived. On 21 September Marx con- 
fesses the further difficulties 
this had gotten him into: 


"Last Friday I got a letter from 
Dana, cool and curt. I answered 
him that I would put in a claim at 
the post office. Further: since I 
had Algeria“ and ‘Ammunition' on 
hand, I sent them off with the re- 
mark that I had kept a copy of 
them; that I still have ‘Army’ in 
the original and would forthwith 
get it copied and immediately sent 
off (I did this because in your 
last letters you repeatedly re- 
ported that Army was nearly fin- 
ished)... I have sent your B and 
C lists to Dana." 

On 22 September 1857 Engels 
wrote that as soon as possible he 
would finish "some of B again, 
which you can use for mailing con- 
tinuous shipments to Dana, and 
thereby improve the mood he's in. 
In the meantime I have put my hands 
on some money, and enclose a five- 
pound note. Marx was in dire fin- 
ancial straits at this point; on 
23 September he wrote his friend: 
"The main thing, the only thing 
that can extricate me is rapid pro- 
gress with the Cyclopaedia." On 
19 October Engels again assured 
that he would "take care of some of 
the smaller pieces and send then 
to you fwom time to time, so that 
Dana will see things are still go- 
ing along. His determination to 
get more articles to do was undim- 
inished: "I'd like the list for D 
soon; else Mr. Dana will anticipate 
us again. What does the honorable 
man write otherwise--haven't you 
heard from him?" (29 October 1857.) 

At the end of that month, Marx 
wrote that he had received two let- 
ters from Dana: “First, that Army 
arrived in time. Second, that as a 
result of the commercial crisis all 
European correspondents [of the Tri- 
bune] except me and Bayard Taylor 
are being dismissed..." This natu- 
rally dimmed the prospects for Cy- 
clopaedia work too. 


In November Marx kept pressing 
Engels for the article "Artillery": 
"It's a matter of decisive moment 
(for me) to send stuff to America." 
(13 November.) But Engels wus still 
incapable of full-scale work: ex- 
plaining why he could not finish 
"Artillery," he wrote: "Only two 
evenings are left, and I cannot 
write every evening without my head 
spinning.“ (16 November.) And: "I 
cannot work much or continuously 
right now, but the most possible 
will be done." (7 December.) 

This situation continued into 
1858. On 5 January, Marx again had 
to raise the possibility of giving 
up the cyclopaedia work altogether 
in order to ease the strain on Eng- 
els: 


“I am, in fact, in very embar- 


rassed straits regarding the let- 


ter C. Since November 27 nothing 
more has been sent to Dana. since 
I long ago finished my part of the 
work (that is, the non-military 
part). If Manchester affairs do 
not permit you to get ahead with 
the thing in earnest, I'll have to 
put an end to the whole business 
and give Dana notice for the Cyclo- 
paedia on some pretext or ther. 
It is bound to make him suspicious 
in the end and to compromise me if 
I send long new lists and co not 
finish the old ones. Consecuently 
also, he does not answer and sends 
nothing new. But such work can't e- 
ven be remunerative, what with con- 
tinual defaults for months. : 

"It's not possible for mz to con- 
sider undertaking the military sub- 
jects myself; this would force me 
to spend a great deal of time in 
the Museum and yet not produce any- 
thing decent thereby, sinc2 I must 
absolutely finish the othe: 34obs 
and they take all my time--else the 
house would come crashing dom on 
my head! 

"So, my boy, try to come to a de- 
finite resolution=--one way or the 
other. 


But Engels refused to give up. 
Writing 6 January he reported he 


was beginning on C that very even- 
ing, and optimistically promised 
"you will be able to send something 
every week." Besides, he argued, 
"In the midst of this [business] 
crisis, the [WAC] people will not 
be in a hurry to go to press, else 
Dana would have written you long 
ago.“ (He was referring to Volume 
3, but, as a matter of fact, the C 
articles did not begin until Vol- 
ume 4.) On 7 January he was press- 
ing Marx to get the D list from 
Dana, 

On 23 January 1858 Marx sent En- 
gels a letter just received from 
Dana, asking for new B articles: 


"The disagreeable result of it 
for me is that I am considerably 
in debt to the fellow, since I mis- 
calculated my claims [for payment 
for articles] and drew on his funds 
again after sending off 'Cannon' 
[i.e. 'Artillery']. Besides, the 
pay is not even a penny a line, 

"Now as regards the new articles 
that Dana wants under B-~and the 
main thing for me is to quickly pay 
the overdraft with Appleton, since 
otherwise I can't draw anything on 
the Tribune and therefore will be 
in danger of sinking==they are all 
taken from the list you drew up 
with one exception. As far as con- 
cerns the one exception, The His- 
tory of the Bengal Rebellion,' it 
seems to me the most practical 
thing to do is to refuse Dana 
point-blank on this. Where come by 
the sources in the short space of 
time? Since it shall be sent at 
once and as brief as possible“, 
it would be quite a job, with ab- 
solutely no relationship between 
the pay and the amount of work, 
and it would only hinder the com- 
pletion of the other articles. 
What is your opinion? The main 
thing is the military stuff, but 
the whole thing, military and pol- 
itical, does not seem to me to be 
developed enough to be sent at 
once. 


Engels answered on 25 January: 
"It is totally impossible to do 


the Bengal Rebellion in the time 
required," and suggested that Dana 
postpone the subject to the H's, 
under "Hindustan Rebel lion or some- 
thing else, 

The note of complaint at the low 
rate of pay in comparison with the 
work required was continued in 
Marx's letter of 29 January: 


"It is very good that you made 
Borod ino! longer. Since the fel- 
low's columns are so immense and 
his pay so bad, the only remedy is 
te stretch out the article, I hope 
that when you get to Cavalry“ you 
will spread it out as much as you 
can, so that I'll be freed from my 
debt to the dogs," 


Marx's letter of 1 Fel, ruary in- 
cludes a little vignette of his 
working day: "Whenever I'm at the 
Museum, I have such a lot of stuff 
to look up that the time (now only 
till 4 o'clock) is gone tefore I 
look around. Then the trip home, 
Thus a lot of time is lost," 

It is in this letter cf 1 Febru- 
ary 1858 that Marx also gives a 
long list of the B articles on 
which he and Engels worked, We in- 
sert it here for its bib] iographic 
interest. It begins by referring to 
a "new" list of B articles sent by 
Dana: 

"The new B's are: Bidassoa (bat- 
tle of), Blenheim (ditto), Burmah 
(war in), Bomarsund (siege), Boro- 
dino (battle), Brescia (zssault), 
Bridge-head, Billow, Buda (siege 
of), Beresford, Berme, Wren Dana 
says, most of them I asked you 
before, that is an error. He is 
mixing up your list of B's with 
hie. He himself requestec only: 

“Barbette, Bastion, Bayonet, Bar- 
clay de Tolly, Battery, Fattle, 
Bem, Bennigeen, Berthier, Berna- 
dotte, Bessiéres, Bivouac, ,Blind- 
age, Blicher, Blum, Bolivar, Bomb, 
Bombardier, Bombardment, Bomb 
(Ketch, Proof, Vessel), Bonnet, 
Bosquet, Bourrienne, Bridge (pon- 
toon), Brown (Sir George), Brune, 
Bugeaud. (The ass has received 
all of these.)" 


The financial difficulties with 
the drafts on the Appleton funds 
continued, Again on 14 February 
Marx wrote: "I had totally miscal- 
culated in my estimate of the pay- 
ment for the last pieces sent in," 
and such overdrafts increased his 
debt to the publisher. Engels re- 
plied with further complaints a- 
gainst the low rate of pay: "In 
any case he can no longer expect 
the sort of thing we send him--in 
very many cases independent works 
instead of the lousy compilations 
which he otherwise gets. Press him 


to pay better, and then we'll see." 


(18 February.) 
On 22 February Marx explained 
his financial "deadlock" with Ap- 


pleton due to the overdraft and his 


consequent debt, which he had to 
pay off in manuscripts. He opined 


that "the threat to stop the supply 


{of articles] would bring Dana and 
Appleton round and induce them to 
offer better payment," but this 
forn of pressure could not be ap- 
plied till the overdraft was paid 
off. In this letter Marx was in a 
rage with the New Yorkers: "With 
regard to the lousy Yankees, I 
would of course take the greatest 
pleasure in writing Messrs. Dana 
and Appleton both to kindly -- =- 
n (The three blanks apparently 
represent bowdierization by the 
MEW editors.) 

Engels advised caution: "I am 
not of the opinion that we should 
possibly give up Appleton; then we 
would have to look to the Cont in- 


ent. The encyclopedia course is ve- 


ry useful to me, and in the last 
analysis the thing goes so slowly 


that, if our financial circumstan- - 


ces were less pressing, we could 
carry it on very comfortably. But 
in any case we will demand a vote 


of confidence as soon as conditions 


permit [. e. ask for better pay]; 


I do believe this will help immedi- 


ately," (24 February 1858.) 


On 11 March 1858, Engels' letter 


harks back to Marx's miscalcula- 


tions of how much the articles sent 
were going to bring: "I have a sus- 


picion about friend Dana, that he 


— 


cons iderably shortened our articles; 
otherwise you couldn't have miscal- 
culated so badly. Some day at your 
convenience look up the encycloped- 
ia in Trtibner."" This seems to mean 
that neither Marx nor Engels had so 
far bothered to look at their arti- 
cles in the already published first 
volume, nor had the publisher sent 
a copy. We do not know from the cor- 
respondence whether Marx ever did 
check as Engels advised. 

It was not until April of the 
folaowing year that Marx finally 
did hold out for better pay, after 
Dana wrote on 15 March 185$ asking 
for articles on "Fortification" and 
"Infantry"--so we learn from Marx's 
letter to Engels of 9 April. Presu- 
mably Dana agreed, for the articles 
were written and delivered. Enge 1s 
article on "Fortification" was in 
Marx's hands on 10 June 1859, but 
"Infantry" was delayed. In Septemb- 
er Marx was still awaiting it from 
Engels, in order to help solve his 
money troubles again: "On this art- 


- icle the question is not wether it 


is deep but whether it is iong," he 
wrote on 23 September. But an eye 
inflammation delayed Engels still, 
and it was not until 10 October 
that Marx received the piece. 

There is no direct statement in 
the correspondence on why the ord- 
ers for articles from New York had 
dwindled; it may have been due as 
much to Dana as to Marx. The next 
request for an article did not come 
until 8 September 1860: Dana urgent- 
ly asked for an article on "Navy." 
Marx, however, was initially reluc- 
tant. He wrote Engels on 25 Septem- 
ber: 


u. . Af ter your stay here in Lon- 
don, i wrote Dana i would prefer 
it if he assigned the article Na- 
vy' to some other Cyclopaedia con- 


tributor. Since then i received no 


answer from him and believed the 
thing had been dropped, until the 
enclosed letter popped in. If it 
is at all possible for you to do 
the thing--it does not matter how 
short or superficial--thie would 
be of the greatest importance to 


me right at this moment, since 1 
was forced on September 14 to get 
a two-month advance draft on Dana 
(payable two months from date) in 
order to get a breathing-space. I 
wrote him about it, appealing to 
his old friendship, since other- 
wise this is against the princip- 
les of the Tribune. Now my letter 
crossed his. So right now is the 
time to keep him in a good mood, 
besides keeping him believing we 
can do anything. So if it is at 
all possible, you would do me the 
greatest favor if you did the 
piece. Dana asks for a maximum of 
ten pages. Five will do also, if 
that's the way it goes. It's a 


‘question above all of sending him 


something." 


The time was inopportune for En- 
gels, and Marx did not get the art- 
icle until 23 November 1860, 

Following this date, we find 
Marx on two occasions telling cor- 
respondents that the Cyclopaedia 
had suspended operations because of 
the financial crisis (letter to 
Lassalle 15 February 1861; to Carl 
Siebel 28 March 1861.) Presumably 
Dana had written Marx to this ef- 
fect; but if there was a suspension 
it was of brief duration. There is 
no record of any further requests 
from Dana for articles for the en- 
cyclopedia, 


5 
Notes on the Articles 


These notes refer only to the 
67 articles of the accepted canon, 
Notes on articles included in the 
various appendices will be found in 
Section 6 below, 

Summarized here, in alphabetical 
order of the articles, is miscella- 
neous information from various 
sources, primarily two: the editor- 
ial natter in MEW, and references 
to the articles in the Marx-Engels 
correspondence, In the case of the 
latter, we have excluded routine 
passages, but all passages of gen- 
eral interest are given here in 
full. As for MEW notes, the great 


majority are historical-ogplanato- 
ry, and are omitted here. All ref- 
erences to MEW are to Volume 14 un- 
less otherwise specified, 


"AIREY" 


From MEW (p. 716, n.48): 


"Engels was aided in writdng 
this article by material which 
Marx gathered for him from English 
sources; the notes have survived. 
They include especially extracts 
from Airey's brochure Addreeses be- 
fore Military Board at Chelsea 
(Londén, 1856). The quotation giv- 
en in the article is froa this 
source," 


"ALBUERA" 


Engels' article on "Albuera" 
contained a minor mistake, Dana 
learned, and Marx heard from him a- 
bout it in January 1858 soon after 
the publication of the first volume 
of the Cyclopaedia. The ənd of the 
article had mentioned that the 
Siege of Badajoz fortress was lift- 
ed a few days after the battle of 
Albuera, which took place 16 May 
1811, but in fact the singe had 
lasted till the beginning of June 
1811, Informed by Marx, Enge ls 
wrote on 25 January that he had 
still not been able to check the 
fact: "As for the allegec mistake, 
I cannot look it up now... The 
note was taken from Brockhaus, so 
it should be quite correct." But 
in his letter of 18 February he 
groaned, "In the case of Badajoz, 
that wretched Brockhaus certainly 
led me astray." 


"ALGERIA" 


From MEW (p. 724, n. 82): 


"The editors of the NAC made 
some changes in Engels' essay Al- 
ger ia. As is brought out in Eng- 
els' letter to Marx of 22 Septemb- 
er 1857, there was contained in 
the original text~=not available 
to us=-a description of the iib- 


eration war of the Algerian peop- 
ze under the leadership of Abd el 
Kader against the French conquer 
ors and a characterization of the 
colonial activity of Marshal Bu- 
geaud in Algeria. These passages 
were cut out by the editors, to 
the detriment of the content, ap- 
parently because there was a spe- 
cial article already included in 
the Cyclopaedia on Abd el Kader 
and an essay Bugeaud, commis- 
sioned from Marx, had been provi- 
ded for. Also other signs of edi- 
torial interference [in the arti- 
cle] have been established." 


The reference here to Engels' 
letter of 22 September 1857 is not 
well taken, since it by no means 
clearly states what this note as- 
cribes to it. (See the text of the 
passage under "Bugeaud" below.) 
Perhaps the MEW editors are basing 
themselves on Dana's correspond- 
ence, The published article on "Al- 
geria" does have a very strong and 
lengthy passage on the atrocities 
of French colonial rule in Algeria, 
so strong in fact as to be quite 
out of keeping with Dana's aim of 
"objective" presentation, 

The note in MEW continues as 
follows on another aspect of the 
article; the editors object to the 
criticism expressed in the article 
on the Algerian piracy operations: 


"In writing this essay Engels 
understood enough to disregard the 
tendentious presentation of Alge- 
rian history in the bourgeois his- 
totical literature and in the bour- 
geois.encyclopedias, although these 
were then the only sources avail- 
able to him. (Engels used, above 
all, the essay ‘Algeria’ in Wig- 
and's Conversations-Lexicon, Vol. 
1, Leipzig, 1846, from which is 
evidently taken the quotation given 
on page 103 [of MEW, Vol. 14}). 
Since at that time the history of 
the African countries had not yet 
been fully researched, some obso- 
lete and onesided presentations 
inevitably found their way into 
his easay from the sources he 
used, on certain questions. This 


wy 


is the case, for example, with re- 
spect to the representation of the 
role of the Christian powers in 

the struggle against the Algerian 
pirates (these powers, as is well 
known, to a great extent practised 
piracy themselves), and of «he 
circumstances and motivatioa of the 
original seizure of Algeria by the 
French." 


"ARMADA" 


From MEW (p.737, n.165): 


"The original version of this es- 
say ‘Armada' was written by Engels 
essentially on the basis oi mate- 
tial which Marx had collecced and 
sent to him. There were excerpts 
which Marx had prepared from vari- 
ous sources. Some of the passages 
in thismmaterial which Mar: worked 
up were taken over by Engels un- 
changed. After Marx received Eng- 
els' finished text, he clarified 
a number of pertinent details and 
then sent the contribution in its 
final form to New York." 


HARMY" 


MEW (p.705-06, n.1) gives sour- 
ces used for this article -hich are 
not included in our list of "Refer- 
ence Works Used by Marx and Engels" 
in Appendix V: 


"Engels used many special sour- 
ces for this article from the 
works of the historians and mili- 
tary writers of ancient tines (He- 
rodotus, Xenophon, Sallust, Polyb- 
ius, Vegetius, and others), as 
well as various encyclopedias. 
Some of these sources are nen- 
tioned by Engels in the article. 
Among the materials which he used 
for his preliminary work on this 
article, still extant are his ex- 
cerpts from RUstow's Heemesen und 
Kriegfihrung C. Julius Cdears (Go- 
tha, 1855) as well as from the ar- 
ticle Army in the seventh edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (1842, Vol. 3). Marx likewise 


made excerpts for Engels' article 
from scholarly works and encyclo= 
pedias on certain questions of mi- 
litary history. Also extant are 
his excerpts from the three vol- 
umes of IJ. G. ] Wilkinson's Man- 
ners and Cus toma of the Ancient E- 
gyptians (London, 1837), as well 
as from works by Herodotus, Thu=- 
cydides, Polybius, Josephus Fla- 
vius, and other ancient histori- 
ans. 


Engels spent a good deal of tine 
on the article, with Marx acting as 
research assistant in the British 
Museum. The work required a review 


of virtually the entire span of mi- 


litary history. Marx, to hasten 
completion, suggested at the begin- 
ning that Engels postpone some sec- 
tions to later headings: 


“I think you can limit yourself 
simply to some generalities as 
far as the ancient world is con- 
cerned, and say straight out=-in 
the article itself--that these 
topics will be treated under 
‘Greek Army and Roman Army. 
Thus time will be gained. Meanw 
while we can not only get hold of 
the [book by] RUstow but I can 
send you a mass of other details, 
since I have now found, after a 
long search, a complete collec- 
tion of sources for the military 
history of ancient times, in the 
Museum." [6 July 1857.] 


A few days later Marx sent some 
more notes for the article: 


"The enclosed notes are not worth 
much, except perhaps a couple of 
quotations. I have, to be sure, 
looked at the Encyclopaedia Brite 
annica, but did not have time to 
read it really thoroughly. So I'm 
afraid these notes will hardly 
have anything new for you. Also 
used: Ersch and Gruber, Encyclo- 
pédte Universelle [Allgemeine En- 
oyclopddie Sc.]: Pauly, Realency- 
clopddie der Classischen Alther- 
tumewtesenschaft (1844-52). Just 
now it is impossible for me to 
read the works themselves, It's a 
pity I didn't get to it sooner. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is · 
copied pretty much word for word 
from the German and French works, 
and therefore hard to get away 
from, without reading the special- 
ist works themselves." [16 July 
1857.) 


In view of the remarks in this 
letter about the various encyclo- 
pedias, this is as good a place as 
any to mention some other comments 
on the same subject. We have al- 
ready quoted Engels' letter of 22 
April 1857, On 25 September Marx 
wrote: 


“For my biographies, etc. I was 
naturally forced to look p all 
kinds of encyclopedias, including 
German ones. In so doing, I found 
that under the headings Labor, 
Classes, Production, ctc., we 
are honestly being cribbec, but 
stupidly. Yet they all avoid men- 
tioning us, even when they devote 
columns to Herr Edgar Bauer and 
similar great nen. Tant mieux pour 
nous. The biographies in the Ger- 
man encyclopedias are written for 
children under eight. The French 
ones are partisan, but at least 
sophisticated. The English ency- 
clopedias honestly plagiavize the 
French and German. In the German 
encyclopedias the same feilows 
seem to give out with the same piss 
for the most varied publishers. 
Ersch and Gruber is good only in 
the later volumes, which contain 
many scholarly studies 

„IP. S.] Pauly's Realencyclopddie 
des Althertwns is solid." 


It is in the same letter of 25 
September 1857 that Marx acknow- 
ledged receipt of the finished ar- 
ticle from Engels, and wrote an 
appreciation of the essay which is 
itself of great interest: 


“Your Army is very fine... 

"The history of the Army brings 
out more clearly than anything 
else the correctness of our view 
on the connection between the pro- 
ductive forces and social relations. 
In general the army is important 
for economic development, For ex- 


ample, wages were fully developed 
among the ancients first in the 
army. Similarly among the Romans 
the peculium castrense [soldiers 
camp property] was the first leg= 
al form which recognized movable 
property of anyone other than the 
father of a family. Similarly, the 
guild system among the corporation 
of fabri [army artisans]. Similar- 
ly here the first use of machinery 
on a large scale. Even the special 
value of metals and their use as 
money appears to rest originally 
—as soon as Grimm's Stone Age 

vas over--on their military signi- 
ficance. Also, the division of la- 
bor within one branch was first 
carried out in the army. The whole 
history of bourgeois society, fur- 
thermore, is very strikingly sum- 
marized herein, If you ever have 
the time, you must work the thing 
out from this standpoint. 

"The only points which have been 
omitted from your presentation, in 
ny opinion, are: (1) The first ful- 
ly formed appearance of the mercen- 
ary soldier system, on a large 
scale and all at once, among the 
Carthaginians. (For our private 
use I will look up a work by a 
Berliner on the Carthaginian army, 
one which I became acquainted with 
only later.) [This probably refers 
to Wilhelm Bötticher“ s Geschichte 
der Carthager, Berlin, 1827.] 

"(2) The development of the army 
system in Italy in the 15th and 
beginning of the 16th century. At 
any rate, tactical tricks were 
worked out here. Likewise extreme- 
ly humorous is Machiavelli's de- 
scription ... in his History of 
Florence of the way the condotti- 
eri fought one another 

"(3) Finally, the Asiatic milita- 
ry system, as it appeared first a- 
mong the Persians but then came in, 
although very variously modified, 
among the Mongolians and Turks, 
etc," 


"ARTILLERY" 


MEW (p. 739, n. 178 & 180) fills 
out two bibliographic references 


that occur in the article. The nen- 
tion of Charles Hippolyte de Para- 
vey near the beginning "evidently 
refers to Paravey's work Mémoire 
sur la découverte trés ancianne en 
Asie et dans I Indo-Perse du la 
poudre à canon et dee armes ù feu" 
(Paris, 1850). A little later the 
reference is to Roger Bacon's Epis- 
tolae Fratris Rogerii Baconis, de 
secretis operibus artis et naturae, 
et de nullitate magiae, which was 
then generally dated 1216 as Eng- 
els does, but which is now assign- 
ed to the 1240s. 


"AYACUCHO" 
From MEW (p.737, n. 166). In de- 


scribing the battle in this article, 
Engels used notes made by Marx, 


- sent to Manchester with his letter 


of 21 September 1857, The “inal 


. part of the piece comes from Marx. 


The characterization of Es;artero 
and his supporters expresses the 
evaluation which Marx had piven in 
his article "Espartero" published 
in the New York Daily Tribune of 


19 August 1854 as a leadiny article. 


“BARCLAY DE TOLLY" 


MEW (p.720, n.64) says this was 
a joint work, though Marx was re- 
sponsible for the finished form. 
Among the sources used: Martens, 
Recuetl de traités d'alliance, de 
paix, de neutralité; Jomin:., Vie 
politique et militaire de ilapolé- 
on, Vol. 4; and Theodor von Bern- 
hardi, Denkwilrdigkeiten aus dem 
Leben des katserl. russ. Generale 
von der Infanterie Carl Friedrich 
Grafen von Toll, Leipzig, 1856. In 
the first sentence of the VAC art- 
icle, Barclay's birth date is giv- 
en as 1759, corrected in MSW to 
1761. 

In this MEW note, there is a 
long polemical passage directed a- 
gainst Marx-Engels' dim evaluation 
of the Russian general Kutusoff 
(to use the WAC spelling). It con- 


tends, in accordance with the So- 
viet héstorical line, that Kutu- 
soff was a better general than Bar- 
clay. It goes as follows, refer - 
ring to the three sources listed 
above: 


"In these books, the history of 
the Father land War of 1812 is gi- 
ven tendentiously, sometimes com- 
pletely distorted. This was inev~ 
itably reflected in the judgments 
of some aspects made in the essay 
by Marx and Engels, since they 
lacked objective sources at that 
time. In particular, inaccurately 
presented in this essay are the 
reasons for the appointment of Ku- 
tusoff to the post of commander- 
in-chief of the Russian arny, his 
motivation for giving up the posi- 
tion at Gshatsk (more precisely, 
at Zarevo-Saimistsche), and his 
role in the leadership of the 
broader military operations of the 
Russian troops. Entirely unfound- 
ed is the contrast made between 
Kutusoff and Barclay de Tolly; the 
- latter was an important general 
and a patriot of Russia, but he 
was considerably inferior to the 
great general Kutusoff in strate- 
gic ability, grasp of the nature 
of war, military experience, and 
authority among the army and the 
people. It was precisely these 
facts which forced Czar Alexander 
I., in spite of his hostility to 
Kutusoff, to agree to the appoint- 
ment of Kutusoff as commander-in- 
chief, under the pressure of pub 
lic opinion." 


A further note (n.69) enlarges on 
the reference to Kutusoff's posi- 
tion at Zarevo-Saimistsche: 


"...southwest of Gshatsk, which the 
Russian troops entered on August 
29. The position was given up by 
the Russian army on the decision 

of Kutusoff... Kutusoff intended 

to launch a decisive battle against 
the French with a favorable relae. 
tion of forces, for which purpose, 
however, he had to await reinforce- 
ments, to gain time and unite with 
the main forces. On these grounds 


the Rusaian army withdrew from Za- 
revo~Saimistsche to Borodino," 


"BATTERY" 


Of the published article, only 
the first part is by Engels, and 
only this part is reproduced in 
this book. The rest, beginning with 
Float ing Batteries," was added in 
New York--"evidently by an Ameri- 
can specialist," says MEW (p.728, 
n. 111). 


"BEM" 


From MEW (p.729, n.113): 


"Marx wrote the largest part of 
this essay, The political charac- 
terization of Bem is by him, as 
well as the final editing and the 
literary form of the whole sketch. 
On the other hand, Marx took over 
almost word for word the charact- 


` erization of Bem as a military 


man, and the avaluation of his mi- 
litary activity during the Polish 
uprising of 1830-31 and during the 
revolutionary war in Siebenbürgen 
(1848-49), that are found in Eng- 
els’ letter to Marx of 18 Septem- 
ber 1857 and also in the notes 
which he specially put together 
for Marx. In addition Engels 
hekped Marx in the selection and 


' refining of the biographical na- 


terial," 


Marx to Engels, 15 September 
1857: 


"About Bem's Polish deeds, I 
find the following: he distingu- 
ished himself in the battie of Ig- 
anin, in which he fought with 12 
light and 4 heavy guns against 40 
Russian cannon of heavy caliber; 
then in the battle of Ostrolenka. 
Here he advanced with his battery 
at a galop up to the Russian skir- 
mish line, directed an annihila- 
ting fire against the divisions 
that had crossed the Narew River, 
withstood heavy fire from 80 can~ 
non and forced the enemy to re- 
treat. Following this engagement, 
[he was made] a colonel, soon af ter- 


ward commander~in=chief of the 
whole artillery, and a general 
when the Polish battle force was 
concentrated in Warsaw. During the 
days of September 5-6, Bem brought 
the whole power of his artillery 
into the struggle, while he placed 
the fieldpieces between the indiv- 
idual defense-works of the outer 
line, pushed forward on the 6th 
with 40 cannon up to Wola, which 
had already been taken by the Rus- 
sians, but, supported neither by 
infantry nor cavalry, had to re- 
tire. When the Polish army moved 
on Praga on the night of the 7th, 
he captured the bridge with 40 can- 
non, but on the morning of the 8th 
received news of the agreement 
made with the Russians and Mala- 
chowski's order to move to Modlin 
with the artillery. See his state- 
nent, Allgemeine Augsburger Zeite 
ung for 1831, in which he discuss- 
es the latter events and attacks 
Krukowiecki.' [This quotation is 
from an unidentified source.) 
"Since I do not trust the fore~ 
going authority, I ask you to cheek 
this passage and fix it up for me 
briefly in the best equivalent 
English." 


Engels replied on the 18th: 


"Regarding Bem I would say only 
the following: [The following par- 
agraph is in English] 

"At the battle of Iganin, where 
he commanded the artillery, he was 
noticed for the skill and persever- 
ance with which he fought it against 
the superior Russian batteries. At 
Ostrolenka, he again commanded the 
artillery in this capacity; when 
the Polish army had been finally 
repulsed in its attacks against the 
Russians who had passed the Narew, 
he covered the retreat by a bold 
advance with the whole of his guns. 
He was now created colonel, soon 
after general and called to the 
command in chief of the whole Pol- 
ish artillery. When the Russians 
assaulted the entrenchments of War- 
saw and took Wola, Bem advanced 
with forty guns against this, the 
principal work of the whole line, 


but the superior force of Russian 
artillery opposed to him prevented 
the Polish infantry from re‘urn- 
ing to the assault and compelled 
Bem to retire, 

"The rest of the stuff is entire- 
ly commonplace. On Iganin I have no 
materials here; it was not à very 
important military act ion de- 
fense of an embankment whicli: as us- 
ual was made useless by a f. anking 
movenent the 40 cannon of ea 
caliber are flatly a lie; likewise 
the retreat of the Russians to Os- 
trolenka, which might hold :rue 
only for skirmish or suppor: 
troops or a couple of exposed bat= 
allions., What I say in the “ore- 
going [paragraph] is the mo.t fa- 
vorable view, for Diebitsch For- 
bade pursuit." 


"BENNIGSEN" 


From MEW (p. 725-26, n. 92): 


"Ag is clear from Engels letter 
to Marx of 10 September 1857 as 
well as from the preparatory mate- 
rial which has survived, the first 
draft of this essay was written by 
Engels. For this purpose Er.zels 
leaned on such sources as Jomini's 


Vie politique et militaire de Na- 


poléon (Paris, 1827) and ot ners. 
This draft was supplementec by ma- 
terial from Marx, which he took 
from the French encyclopedia Biog- 
raphie Universelle, Vol. 3, Paris, 
1854, from Napoleon's memoirs (- 
motres, pour servir ù l'histoire 
dé France, sous Napoléon..., Paris, 
1823) as well as other vorks. 


There is no notice takei. by the 
MEW editors of the fact thet, in 
the NAC article, the subject's name 
is spelled Benningsen thro:ighout, 
MEW uses the spelling Benn..gsen 
throughout, in all volumes, without 
comment on the discrepancy. 

The spelling with the extra n 
persisted throughout the Avpleton 
encyclopedias; it remained so in 
the American Cyclopaedia (che "sec- 
ond edition"). In Johnson Unver- 
sal Cyclopaedia, published jointly 
by Appleton and A. J. Johnson in 


1896, the spelling is said to be 
"Bennigsen, or Benningsen"; tike- 
wise in the new edition of thés 
work entitled the Universal Co lo- 
paedia, issued by the same joint 
publishers in 1900, 

The spelling with ing is not 
found in any modern reference work 
as far as I have been able to check, 
with one exception mentioned below, 
and not in any books about the man, 
However, this spelling zs found in 
some French encyclopedic works of 
the 19th century: Larousse's Grand 
Dictionnaire Universel du XIXe Sibe- 
le, Vol. 2, 1867; Dezobry and Ba- 
chelet's Diotionnaire Général de Bi- 
ographie et d'Histoire, 1888; and 
Nouvelle Bio hte Générale, ed. 
Dr. Hoefer, Vol. 5 (Paris, Didot, 
1866). Of course, all of these were 
published after the writing of the 
WAC article, but the Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale refers to two ear- 
lier sources. One is given simply 
as Convereationa-Lexioon, but the 
spelling with ing does not show up 
in any of the works with something 
‘like this title in whole or part 
that I have been able to consult, 
The other reference is to "Die 
Zeitgenossen, 1822, 2nd series." 

I have not been able to consult the 
second series, but an examination 
of the first series of this work 
shows it to be an unreliable source; 
it is possible that the ing spell- 
ing derives from it. 

Among American reference works, 
the ing spelling is still to be 
found in Lippincott's Pronouncing 
Biographical Dictionary, ed. Joseph 
Thomas, Sth ed., 1930, which lists 
the subject as "Benningsen, wrioten 
also Bennigsen," and refers as 
source to the Nouvelle Biographie 

rale. But there is an earlier 
case more to the point: the Ency- 
clopaedia Americana, Vol. 2, 1849, 
which was the leading American en- 
cyclopedia when the NAC was being 
put together--and its entry is 
spelled Benningsen., It is possible, 
then, that the NAC editorial office 
adopted the spelling Benningsen 
from its rival. 


"BERESFORD" 


From MEW (p.749, n.236): 


"Ehe original draft of the arti- 
cle was by Engels; it was material- 
ly supplemented, and sent to New 
York in final form, by Marx. When 
Marx and Engels were working on 
the essay, it is obvious from the 


various excerpts they copied, and 


also from Engels letter =o Marx 
of 11 March 1858, that they col- 
lected the material for the arti- 
cle from various sources; Engels 
used mainly Napier's work History 
of the War in the Penineula; Marx 
used reference works and encyc lo- 
pedias," 


This was one of the few that En- 
gels tried to get out of doing, ask- 
ing Marx on 18 February 1958, "Can't 
you undertake 'Btilow' and 'Beres- 
ford'? I don't have the framework 
for these biographies here, but can 
give you the main military points," 
Marx answered, "I can write the bi- 
ographical matter, but you write the 
whole mili part, in English, so 
that these articles don't sound dif- 
ferent from the others. Besides, 
mere hints [from you] will not serve 
me here, since to carry them out I'd 
have to go into studies that are 
presently impossible for ne.“ (22 
February.) On the 24th Engels wrote 
more encouragingly, "I can quickly 


. ferret outtthe necessary material 


on Beresford..." but the article 
Still remained a bit of "unpleas- 
antness" (letter of 4 March). Trans- 
mitting the article on 11 March, he 


remarked: 


"Herewith what I have been able 
to put together on Beresford out 
of Napier. On his expedition to 
Buenos Aires at the beginr:ing of 
the century, I have been able to 
find nothing; but it is glorious 
and would be worth the trouble of 
looking it up. He capitulated, 
rump and stump, with all the Eng- 
lish troops." 


"BERNADOTTE" 


From MEW (p.735, n.153): 


"When Marx wrote the essay Ber- 
nadotte, Engels provided him, in 
his letters of 21 and 22 Septemb- 
er 1857, with very thorough de- 
tails on the military activity of 
Bernadotte, especially on his part 
in Napoleon's campaigns against 
Prussia in 1806 and against Aus- 
tria án 1809. The evaluation which 
Engels gave of Bernadotte's role 
in these campaigns was adopted by 
Marx almost word for word. Since 
Marx was concerned to illuminate 
all sides of Bernadotte and to e- 
valuate him above all as a states- 
man and diplomat, he collected 
comprehensive biographical mater- 
ial, as is shown by the extant 
extracts from encyclopedias and 
historical literature." 


There was an extensive cross-dis- 
cussion of Bernadotte in the corre- 
spondence. Engels sketched out a 
treatment as follows in a letter 
written on 11 or 12 September 1857: 


“gn 1813 Bernadotte was not a 
general but a diplomat. He pre- 
vented the generals under him from 
taking the offensive, and when Bü- 
low in spite of his orders had won 
two victories, at Grossbeeren and 
Dennewitz, Bernadotte stopped the 
pursuit. He continued to maintain 
connections with the French. When 
Blücher had marched to the Elbe to 
unite forces with him in order to 
force him to act finally, still he 
held back until Sir Ch. Stewart 
(the English commissioner in his 
camp) declared that if he did not 
march now he would not pay out an=- 
other penny. This helped~-never= 
theless the Swedes appeared at 
(the battle of] Leipzig under fire 
only honoris causa and did not lose 
200 men in battle during the whole 
campaign. == Bernadotte was the 
French ambassador in Vienna in 1798; 
he flew the tricolor in celebra- 
tion of a victory over the Austri- 
ans, the people stormed his hotel 
and burned the flag. He took his 


departure, but Napoleon dec:.ded a- 
gainst him and moved the Di:ectory 
to let the matter drop. 


Marx commented in a lettur of 
17 September: 


"'Bernadotte’ is tricky to deal 
with, The French generals wao wrote 
under Louis-Philippe are mostly his 
unconditional partisans; tha pres- 
ent-day writers under Boustrapa 
{Louis Bonaparte] equally his un- 
conditional opponents. The main 
controversial points, on rich I 
am asking you for information, are 
these: . 

(1) His participation in the bat 
tle of Austerlitz through the man- 
euvers which he executed before it. 

(2) His behavior in the tattle of 
Jena; and before the battle of Ey- 
lau. 

(3) His behavior in the battle of 
Wagram. 

"as to his ambassadorship in Vien- 
na, the case is not exactl: the way 
you put it. It has been proved (a- 
mong others, Schlosser's Z Beur- 
theilung Napoleons) that the Bona- 
partist newspapers in Pari. de- 
nounced Bernadotte as a royalist 
because he did not hang ou: the 
French flag. They drove hi: to that 
step of his which Bonapart: af ter- 
wards disavowed. 

"On the whole Bonaparte sensed 
that Bernadotte was the 's:ates- 
man’ among his generals, cae who 
followed his on plans. ie and > 
particularly his brothers, through 
their petty and mean intrigues a- 
gainst Bernadotte, gave hin a more 
important position than he would 
otherwise have been able to main- 
tain. 

“Napoleon was, in generzl, vile 
to every individual whom he cred- 
ited with having persona! aims. 


Engels' answer to these ques- 
tions came under date 21 september: 


"Austerlitz, He [Bernadotte] was 
sent by Napoleon to Iglau, to ob- 
serve from there the Arch luke Fer- 
dinand in Bohemia; in goc! time he 
received Napoleon's command to 


come to Brilnn, which he did; was 
placed with his corps between 
Soult and Lannes (in the center), 
and helped to throw back the out- 
flanking move through the allied 
right wing. I do not recall any 
especially important action by 
Bernadotte in these circumstances; 
nor do I find anything in Jomini. 
“Jena. Here it is established 
that Bernadotte did indeed receive 
the command from Napoleon to with- 
draw from Naumburg to Dornburg, 
while Davout, who was also in Naum- 
burg, was supposed to march on Ap- 
olda. In the order sent to Davout 
it was stated that if Bernadotte 
had already united with him, both 
of them should march on Apolda. 
Davout wanted to do this, since he 
had himself reconnoitered the Prus- 
sians’ line of march and convinced 
himself that Bernadotte would not 
run into any of the enemy in the 
direction of Dornburg. He even of- 
fered to put himeelf under Berna- 
dotte's command, But the latter re- 
mained unbending about the fact 
that in the order that came to him 
the reference to Apolda did not ap- 
pear, and he marched off. The con- 
sequence was that he marched a- 
round the whole day of the 14th 
without finding the enemy, while 
Davout had to give battle alone at 
Auerstedt; had Bernadotte been 
there, or had he only marched off 
toward the thundering of the can- 
non on the 14th, then this victory 
which was at bottom indecisive 
would have been as decisive as the 
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battle of Jena. Only the encounter 


of the Prussian army at Auerstedt 
with the fugitives from Jena, and 
the strategic preparation for the 
battle by Napoleon, thereupon made 
the affair a decisive one in its 
consequences nevertheless. No one 
has gotten to the bottom of why 
Bernadotte did that. Jomini calls 


it une exactitude trop scrupuleuse. 


Apparently he enjoyed, by the lit- 
eral execution of the order, to 
cast discredit on Napoleon, since 
here indeed Napoleon worked on the 
basis of false premises. 

"Eylau. When Bennigsen set out 


moved forward to a concentric at- 


to strike at the trcops of Ney, 
who had pushed too far and stood 

to the left rear of Bernadotte, Na- 
poleon laid a trap for him; Ney 
moved south, Bernadotte back to 
the southwest, with an order to 
lure Bennigsen to the Vistula, 
while Napoleon marched from Po- 
land north on Bennigsen's lines of 
communication, A staff officer with 
written orders for Bernadotte was 
captured by the Cossacks, and Ben- 
nigsen thereby discovered the 
threatening danger, which he bare- 
ly got past. On his part Bernadotte 
was left without instructions by 
this same contingency, and there- 
fore behind the line. I don't see 
there is anything in this to re- 
proach him for. 

"Wagram. On the first day of 
battle, 'Eugéne debouched near Wa- 
gram; but, fighting here in the 
midst of enemy resexves, and not 
being supported by ernadotte, who 
had engaged battle neither soon - 
nough nor boldly enough, he was at- 
tacked from front and flank, and 
was pulled back sharply right up to 
my guard. [This quotation is from | 
Henri Jomini, Vie politique et mi- 
litatre de Napoléon..., t. 3, p. = 
266.) On the second day of the bat- 
tle I find nothing special on Bern- 
adot te. l 

"In any case, Monsieur Bernadotte 
was not a very great general; he ; 
in no way really distinguished hin- 
self; and as a politician the Gas- 
con stuck out all over him--fine — 
idea that, to want co succeed Nap- 
oleon as emperor! 


Engels continued in a letter the ` 
next day: 


"Some more on Bernadotte at Wag- ` 
ram: When on July 5, especially be- 
cause of his half-hearted behavior, 
the French were held up in their 
attack, Bernadotte in the center 
had taken the village of Adlerklaa, 
which projected out a bit in front 
of the French line; and on the morn“ 
ing of the 6th, when the Austrians 


tack, he stood on the open plain 
in front of it, inscead of having 


la- 
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a strongly occupied Adlerklaa be- 
fore his own front. When the Aus- 
trians came on, he found this po- 
sition too hazardous (for days be- 
fore, his troops had finally been 
suffering severe losses because of 
his half-hearted behavior) and 
moved onto a plateau behind Ad ler- 
kiaa, but left no occupation force 
in the village, which Bellegarde's 
Austrians immediately proceeded to 
occupy in strength. 

"As a result of this, the 
French center was threatened, and 
Masséna, who commanded it, sent 
out a division which re-took it 
but were in turn expelled from it 
by D'Aspre's grenadiers. Then Nap- 
oleon himself came and took over 
the leadership, formulated a new 
plan of battle, and thereby 
thwarted the Austrians’ maneuv- 
ers. Bernadotte's boners here are 
entirely indisputable, if Jomini's 
presentation is at all correct. 


Much of this vent to shape the 
finished article. 


"BERTHIER" 


Engels to Marx, 11 or 12 Septem- 
ber 1857, in a letter of which only 
a fragment remains, beginning as 
follows: 


. . Berthier was simply a clerk, 
without any ideas but frightfully 
zealous and precise; when Napoleon 
sent him to Bavaria in 1809 to re- 
organize the troops, even before 
he arrived he had divided the army 
into three parts through ordree et 
contre-ordres: Davout with half at 
Regensburg, Masséna with the other 
half at Augsburg, in-between them 
the Bavarians at Abensberg, so 
that if Archduke Karl had advanced 
quickly, he could have beaten the 
corps one at a time. Only Napole- 
on's arrival and the Austrians’ 
slowness saved the French." 


"BESSIERES" 


In his letter of 17 September 
1857 Marx asked Engels for a mili- 


tary evaluation of Bessières, Eng- 
els replied: "On Bessi2res the on- 
ly thing I can say is that he mosta 
ly commanded the guarc, especially 
the cavalry--a post in which brains 
were pretty much superfluous. He 
was a good sort, that's all." (21 
September 1857.) 


"BLÜCHER" 


From MEW (p.737-38, n.168): 


"Most of the biogra;nical de- 
tails for this essay were collect- 
ed by Marx. In additicn Marx took 
care of the final editing as well 
as of the literary sheping of the 
text, in which he usec passages 
from a letter written to him by 
Engels on 22 September 1857. These 
passages concern especially the 
characterization of Bicher as a 
military commander, ard contain an 
evaluation of his periormance in 
battle in the most important cam- 
paigns. This characterization, 
which was supplementec by Marx 
with factual materiai and a thor- 
ough description of B:.licher's act- 
ivity as a general, fcrmed the nu- 
cleus of the article. Engels col- 
laboration was also evidenced by 
his extracts from MUf/ling's book, 
quoted in the text, N. ssages from 
my LT fe... , which described the 
campaign of 1813-14 = a book which 
Marx also used as a source," 


Marx opened the discussion with 
Engels by writing on 17 September 
1857: "*Blticher' you “ave to write 
up regarding his main battles, his 
general military character, lastly 
his tactical merits wiich are so 
much emphasized by von Griesheim," 
referring to Gustav von Grieshein, 
Vorlesungen Uber die aktik, Ber- 
lin, 1858. Engels answered, one 
of these days I will ilso send you 
something on Blüucher, as soon as I 
have read through Müf ling. (18 
September.) On 22 Sepcember, Engels 
included a long section on Blücher 
in his letter: 


"Bliicher. During the campaign in 


the Palatinate, 1794, he distingu- 
ished himself as an outpost gener- 
al and as leader of the light cav- 
alry. The best proof of this is his 
published Journal, which still qual- 
ifies as a classic work, in spite 
of the bad German. He kept the 
French in a continual state of al- 
arm, provided headquarters with the 
best reports on the enemy's move~ 
ments, continually carried out sur- 
prise attacks and raids, usually 
with success. In 1806 at Auerstedt 
his cavalry charge miscarried; his 
advice, to repeat it reinforced 
with all available strength, was 
rejected (this from memory), His 
retreat to Lübeck and his vindi- 
cation in the end was one of the 
few honorable episodes in this his- 
tory, although his strategic man- 
euvers during this time were of t- 
en cavalierly made; and his final 
capture was not his own fault, 
since he, like the whole Prussian 
army, was cut off, and in addition 
he had the longest detour to make 
around the rearguard. During the 
period up to 1813, he was regarded 
by Von Scharnhorst and the Tugend- 
bund (Gneisenau was, as is known, 
one of the leaders and therefore 
remained suspect in the eyes of the 
king all his life) as the only 
possible leader of the kind who 
would be useful to them, and he was 
made out a hero, as was Hecker by 
Blind and his associates; and they 
had chosen their man very well. He 
was, as Muffling says, the very 
model of a soldier; besides he had 
all the popular passions against 
Napoleon and the French to the 
highest degree; had plebeian hank- 
erings, dialect, style of speaking, 
and manners; enormous talent for 
gaining the common man's enthusi- 
asm for himself; and as a military 
man, foolhardy bravery, a very 
quick eye for terrain, boldness in 
decision, and enough intelligence 
to work out the most correct deci- 
sions himself in the simpler ca- 
ses, and to rely on Gneisenau and 
MUffling in the more difficult 
ones. Of strategy he did not und- 
erstand an iota. 


„It was no secret to Europe 
that Prince Blücher who had now, 
1815, passed his 70th year, und- 
erstood nothing whatever of the 
conduct of a war; so little, in- 
deed, that when a plin was laid 
before him for appro.al, even re- 
lating to some unimpcrtant oper- 
ation, he could not corm any clear 
idea of it or judge whether it was 
good or bad. [Quotation from 
MUffling, p. 225.] 

"In fact, he could not under- 
stand a map and shared this stra- 
tegic ignorance with nearly half 
of Napoleon's marsha:s. For this 
he had Gneisenau, in whom he had 
the most unconditional confidence. 
The campaign of 1813 and 1814 took 
an entirely differen: ending with- 
out Blücher; no othe: general of 
the time had achiever. what he did: 
out of the most refractory ele- 
ments (Langeron and York in open 
revolt against him) he built a sol- 
id army out of one victory and a 
vigorous pursuit (Katzbach), an ar- 
my which was capable of anything 


and with which he could, on his 


own responsibility, risk making the 
march on Wartenburg and the Saale 
-~a march which was militarily very 
rash but politically very necessary 
because of Bernadotte--whereby he 
gave up all his lines of communica- 
tion, and even forced the decadent 
grand army (which he had saved in 
Silesia after the battle of Dresden 
by his pursuit of the French up to 
Bautzen, so that Napoleon had to 
turn back to meet him) to risk the 
battle of Leipzig. At that time, 
everything in general had a touch 
of rebellion about it; and Blilcher 
had made a pact with 3/4 of the 
Northern army (Bülow, Tauentzien, 
Wintzingerode) that, if Bernadotte 
did not march, they would unite 
with Blilcher--on their own respon- 
sibility. After the battle of Leip- 
zig, Blücher was the only one to 
do something toward u pursuit, al- 
though this was not shat it should 
have been--he was hindered because 
the princes were thee, In 1814 
the strategic boners which were so 
severely punished in the Montmirail 


region are to be written down to 

the account of Gneisenau and MUff- 
ling; the decision to march on Par- 
is at any cost, whereby the cam- 
paign was decided, stands to the ad- 
vantage of Blücher; in 1815 Blücher 
is to be given a high valuation for 
his march on Waterloo, after the 
battle of Ligny; this march stands 
almost alone, and no general other 
than Blücher woud have obtained 
such efforts from his soldiers;=<~ 
immediately thereafter, the model 
pursuit to Paris, which stands as 

a classic example like the one from 
Jena to Stettin. That Blücher could 
even impress better generals is 
shown by his relations with Langer- 
on (who had commanded a large army 
against the Turks and was a well- 
educated German emigrant) and York, 
who not only quickly submitted to 
his leadership despite all their in- 
itial recalcitrance but even entire- 
ly took his side and became his best 
lieutenants. Basically Blücher was a 
cavalry general; this was his spe- 
cialty and here he excelled, since 
it is a purely tactical department 
and presupposes no strategic know- 
ledge. He demanded much from his 
troops, but they did it, and will- 
ingly; and I do not believe that any 
general of the 19th century other 
than Napoleon and recently Radetzky 
was in a position to exact so much 
from them as was Blücher. It must 
also be recognized that never and 
nowhere did he ever lose his head 

or his courage, that he was a tena- 
cious in defense as energetic in 
attack, and of swift decisiveness 

in tight situations. Finally, in 

the 1813-15 war, which was half an 
insurrectionary war, he was com- 
pletely in place and was well sup- 
plemented by his staff; and in this 
siteation he was a very dangerous 
adversary." 


"BOLIVAR" 


In this article Marx definitely 
slanted the account toward a highly 
critical view of Bolivar, both as a 
personality and as a dictator. From 
the political standpoint it is one 


of the most interesting of the arti- 
cles, since Marx's revulsion against 
the authoritarian character of the 


- "Liberator" comes through so sharp- 


ly. Indeed, Dana objected to it on 
this account, Marx told Engels in a 
letter of 14 February 1858: 


"With regard to a rather long 
article on Bolivar, Dana furth- 
ermore expresses misgivings be- 
cause it is written iu a partisan 
style, and he asks for my author- 
ities. Of course, I can give them 
to him, though it is « peculiar 
demand. As for the paztisan style, 
I did somewhat drop the encyclope- 
dic tone, to be sure. To see the 
most cowardly, mean aid wretched 
scoundrel decried as sapoleon I. 
was somewhat too absurd. Bolivar 
is a true Soulouque." 


This is why the ar:icle appeared 
in the WAC with a list of three 
sources appended as furnished by 
Marx. In each of the -hree, there is 
a mistake in citing tiie author or 
title. The first, by Gen. H. Lafay- 


_ette Villaume Ducoudray-Holstein, | 


is listed by Marx in <he French ver- 


. sion, with the spelling Ducoudrey“ 


--although MEW (p.744, n.203) states 
that Marx actually used the 1830 
London edition in two volumes en- 
titled Memoirs of Sinən Bolivar, as 
shown by the extracts he left. The 
second is given by Marx as Memoirs 
of Gen. John Miller..., but there 
is a mistake here toc. John Miller 
edited these memoirs əy his brother 
General William Miller; the correct 
title is Memoirs of Caneral Miller. 
There is an error also in the title 
of the third as giver. by Marx; it 
should read A Narrative of the Ex- 
pedition to the Rivers Orinoco and 
Apure, in South Amerzca, by G. Hip- 
pisley. All three of these are ac- 
counts by foreign legionnaires who 
had served with Bolivar and turned 
hostile to hin. 

Dana published Marx's article, 
perhaps overcoming his misgivings; 
but it may be noted that when the 
contents of the WAC ere revised 
for the American Cyc.opaedia, the 
article was substantially rewrit- 


ten. The material unfavorable to 
Bolivar was much reduced; many 
Stings were removed; and the new 
article ended with a passage which 
strongly repudiated any hostile 
view, even hailing Bolivar for his 
"love of freedom." 3 
The reference in Marx's letter 
contrasting Bolivar with Napleon 
reflects the low estimate which 
Marx had gathered of the "Libera- 
tor" from his sources, who denied 
him military ability and any qual- 
ities of greatness. In this period 
Marx was in the full swing of op- 
position to Bonapartism, but the 
immediate butt is not the first Na- 
poleon but the nephew, Louis Bona- 
parte. This explains the remark a- 
bout Faustin Soulouque, Soulouque, 
whose showy coronation as Emperor 
of Haiti took place in 1852 just a 
few months before the "Emperor of 
the French" was proclaimed in Par- 
is, was really a stand-in for Lou- 
is Bonaparte, who was customarily 
called the "French Soulouque" by 
the anti-Bonapartist press, and by 
Marx also. The political hostility 
to Bolivar which had been awakened 
by the research for his WAC arti- 
cle showed up twice in Marx's next 
long work, also an anti-Bonapartist 
polemic, Herr Vogt (1860)--for 
which see MEW, Vol. 14, p.575, 685, 
When Marx's "Bolivar" was re- 

printed in the American Communist- 
sponsored collection of Marx-Engels 
articles Revolution in Spain (N. Y., 
International Publishers, 1939), it 
was accompanied by no editorial com- 
ment. As late as 1951, when William 
2. Foster published his Outline Po- 
litical History of the Americas 
(same publisher), Marx's article 
was quoted favorably as a guide to 
Bolivar, But when the second Rus- 
Sian edition of the Marx-Engels So- 
chinentia (Vol. 14, 1959) was pub- 
lished, it became clear that this 
was not the "correct" Soviet party 
line on Latin American history, The 
polemic against Marx's interpretas 
tion was carried over, in trans la- 
tion, to MEW. The longest attack, 
couched in terms of "excusing" Marx 
for not knowing any better in his 


day, is here quoted from MEW (p. 
742-43, n.199): 


"The essay ‘Bolivar y Ponte' was 
written by Marx in à period when 
the history of the struggle of the 
Latin American countries for their 
independence (1810 to 1826) had 
been very little researched. At 
that time, the books and memoirs 
of those European adventurers who 
had taken part in this struggle 
out of self-serving motives were 
rather widely disseminated. Since 
they had not got what they wanted 
in Latin America, maay of them 
portrayed the struggie for inde- 
pendence of these countries in a 
distorted way. This applies also 
to the memoirs of the Frenchman 
Ducoudray-holstein, who had been 
Bolivar's chief of staff for a 
while and then became his enemy ; 
to the book of the Englishman Hip- 
pisley, who had deserted from Bo- 
livar's army, as wel! as to the 
Memoirs of General Miller, which 
18s an untrustworthy editing of the 
notes recorded by William Miller, 
one of the participants in the Pe- 
ruvian struggle for independence, 
by his brother John. In these 
books the struggle of the Latin 
Americans and many of their lead- 
ers were tendent ious ly portrayed, 
These authors especially imputed 
to Bolivar many bad qualities of 
character (treacherousness, arro- 
gance, cowardice), while his real 
weaknesses (love of ostentation 
and power, which especially came 


to light in his last years when he 


based himself on the conservative 
nobility and the chur ah) was exag~ 
gerated out of proportion. Bol Iv- 
ar's struggle against the federal- 
ist-separatist elements and for the 
unification of the Lacin American 
republics was portrayed by these 
authors as the demands of a dicta- 
tor. Also contained in these ac- 
counts are pronounced inaccura- 


‘cies, like (among others) the in- 


correct assertion of Ducoudray- 
Holstein about Bolivar 1g refusal 
in 1810 to take part zn the strug- 
gle for Venezuela's independence, 


as 


ir 


ym 
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"In reality Simon Bolivar played 
an outstanding role in the strug- 
gle for Latin American independ- 
ence, as has been established by 
later objective investigations. He 
succeeded in binding together for 
a while in this struggle the patri- 
otic elements of the Creole land- 
owners (Latin Americans of Spanish 
descent), the bourgeoisie, and the 
mass of people, including the Indi- 
ans and Negroes. Through all the 
contradictions, Bolivar led the 
struggle for the liberation of a 
series of Latin American countries 
from the Spanish yoke, for the er- 
ection of a republican form of go- 
vernment in these countries, and 
for the carrying out of some pro~ 
gressive bourgeois reforms. 

“Naturally Marx had at that time 
no other sources at his disposal 
than the books of the authors men- 
tioned, whose bias was then only 
little known. It was therefore in- 
evitable that Marx got a onesided 


view of Bolivar's personality which | 


was reflected in his essay. This 
striving of Bolivar's for personal 
power which was exaggerated in the 
literature mentioned could not re- 
main without influence on Marx's 
attitude toward Bolivar. In Boliv- 
ar's politics there emerged feat~ 
ures of Bonapartism, against which 
in that period Marx and Engels were 
carrying on an irreconcilable strug- 
gle. Nevertheless Marx did not over- 
look such progressive sides of 
Bolivar's work as the liberation 

of the Negro slaves. Seen as a 
whole, he ascribed great signifi- 
cance to the anti-colonial movement 
of the Latin American people and 
evaluated it as a revolutionary 
liberation movement." 


A condensed version appears in 
MEW, Vol. 29, p.692, n. 259. In the 
Foreword to Vol. 14 signed by the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism at 
Moscow, there is this further elab- 
oration: 


„. „ Marx's antipathy toward this 

political leader was influenced to 
a certain extent by the basicaliy 
ant i-Bonapartist attitude of Marx 


and Engels political journalism 
during these years, their efforts 
to destroy the reactionary cult 
around Napoleon I. and his imita- 
tors, among whom Marx also included 
Bolivar on the basis of his sources 
(of whose dubiousness he could not 
be convinced at that tine). 
Further annotations in MEW sup- 
ply the sources of some of the quo- 
tations used in the article, and do 
not neglect to reiterate their "un- 
trustworthiness." The quotation 
from Monteverde, near the beginning 
of the article, is from the Memoire 
of General Miller, Vol. 2, London, 
1829, p. 277-78, according to MEW 
(p.744, n. 202) which adds: "In this 
book Bolivar's motives for the im- 
prisonment of Miranda are onesided- 
ly presented. Bolivar was, to judge 
from his reply to Monteverde, real- 


1 convinced that Miranda had com- 


mitted treason." Further on, the 
quotation from Hurtado Mendoza is 
taken from Ducoudray-Holstein's Me- 
motra of Simon Bolivar, Vol. 1, Lon- 
don, 1830, p. 170-71. Mp, p. 744, 
n. 203.) The quotation from an "eye- 
witness" which appears about midway 
through the article is taken from 
the same work, Vol. 2. (Ibid., 

n. 206.) 

However, the indictment of Marx's 
interpretation of Bolivar which is 
offered by his Communist editors is 
only partty acceptable in terms of 
modern research; the side which can- 
not be confirmed is the political 
side. It is true there are many fac- 
tual errors in the article, and it 
cannot be followed in its complete 
refusal to grant Bolivar any posi- 
tive qualities of personal charac- 
ter and ability. But modern schol- 
arship only strengthens the case 
for Marx's attack on EBolivar's au- 
thoritarianism and Bonapartist pro- 
pensities, as can be seen from Ger- 
hard Masur's Simon Bolivar (Univ. 
of New Mexico Press, i948) and also 


(if we consider his massive docu- 


mentation in spite of his pro-Span- 
ish viewpoint) Salvador de Madari- 
aga's Bolívar (New York & London, 
1952). 

Furthermore, the Communist edi - 


tors“ key statement that Natural 
ly Marx had at that time no other 
sources at his disposal than the 
books of the authors mentioned, 
whose bias was then only little 
Inown," is easily disproved. We 
know that, in working on the NAC 
articles, Marx went through all the 
encyclopedias--French, German and 
English-language. In the major en- 
cyclopedias of the U.S., England, 
France and Germany that lay before 
him, the articles on Bolivar varied 
only from very favorable to eulog- 
istic. At most, an article may nen- 
tion "suspicions" of dictatorial 
tendencies, in passing. All those 
we have checked end with panegyrics. 
In two cases that discuss their 
sources, the Encyclopaedia Americ- 
ana (1849) warns the reader against 
Ducoudray-Holstein, and the Brit- 
ish Penny Encyclopaedia (1836) warns 
against both Ducoudray-Holstein and 
Hippisley. None of them reflects 
the hostility of the ex-legionnaires, 
The picture presented by the encyc- 
lopedias is clear and onesided but 
in the direction opposite to that 
claimed in MEW. It was Marx's arti- 
cle in the WAC that was out of step 
when it appeared. Even aside from 
Bolivar's general authoritarianism, 
other questions raised by the Commu- 
nist editors (such as Bolivar's be- 
trayal of Miranda) have by no means 
been settled by modern scholarship, 
being at least as controversial tow 
as they were then, 

One of Marx's mistakes is not 
caught by the Communist editors at 
all; the name of the subject is gi- 
ven wrongly as "Bolivar y Ponte," 
Obviously Marx did not understand 
the structure of the Spanish sur- 
name, or took this mistake over 
from Ducoudray-Holstein. Bolivar y 
Ponte was the name of the subject's 
father, but his own (to give it all 
the accents) was Simón Bolivar y 
Palacios. MEW, Vol. 29, repeats 
Marx's mistake in its name index. 

It is interesting to report that 
when an anti-Madariaga jehad broke 
out in South America after the pub- 
lication of the Spanish historian's 
image-breaking study of Bolivar, 


one of the leading cultists in the 
Caracas school of Bol ivarian hagi- 
ography, Angel Francisco Brice, pub. 
lished a pamphlet entitled EL "Bole 
tvar" de Marz Ampliado por Madari- 
aga (Caracas, 1953). As the title 
indicates, Brice tries to make an 
amalgam of Marx's and Madariaga's 
point of view, which are poles a- 
part. A few years later Brice pub- 
lished another pamphiet, Bolivar 
Visto por Carlos Marz (Caracas, l 
1961), which has no trouble finding 
biographical errors in Marx's ac- 
count, none of them bearing on the 
basic political interpretation, It 


` would appear from this last publi- 


cation by Brice that a pamphlet 
containing Marx's article in Span- 
ish, entitled Simén Bolivar, had 
been published somewhere (the good 
scholar does not reveal where or by 
whom) with a foreword which says 
that Marx wrote it for the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica! As a resuit of 
Brice's 1952 booklet, M. A. Osorio 
Jiménez included a section on Marx's 
article in his Bibliografía Critica 
de la Detraccién Bolivariana, quot- 
ing Brice, 


"BORODINO" 


In his letter accompanying the 
manuscript of this article, Engels 
wrote to Marx, 28 Jantary 1858: 

"' Borodino’ could not be made short- 
er, unfortunately, sirce up to now 
the battle has been represented al- 
together wrongly." 

However, the Soviet line in his- 
tory objects to Engeis' representa- 
tion. In part this is a continua- 
tion of the difference in view over 
the role of the Russizn general Ku- 
tusoff which was discussed (above) 
under "Barclay de Tolly,” MEW (p. 
746-47, n.221) criticizes Engels as 
follows: 


"In the article 'Borodino! Engels 
gives a clear presentation of the 
grandeur of this mighty battle, of 
the stubbornness and steadfast re- 
solution shown by both of the con- 
tending armies in the battle, and 
sketches a considerably more object- 


ive picture of the course of the 
battle than authors of many Western 
European works on military history. 
Nevertheless we must establish 

some inaccuracies in the elucida- 


tion of various sides of this event. 


An essential influence on Engels’ 
standpoint was, in this connection, 
the book of the German historian 
Bernhardi on General Toll which he 
lists at the end of the essay, and 
which contains a whole series of 
tendentious assertions, stemming 
from Toll himself as well as his 
biographers. The inaccuracies in 
Engels' essay concern mainly the 
judgment of the results of the bate 
tle, whitch Engels was inclined to 
see as a victory for the Napclecn«~ 
ic army, and also the role of the 
commander-in-chkef of the Russian 
army, M. I. Kutusoff, in this bat~ 
tle. The position selected by Ku- 
tusoff and the arrangement of the 
Russian troops was not at all in- 
correct, as the article says it 
was. The mostly vulnerable left 


flank of the Russians had a rel Table 


support by a considerable force of 
reserves, which had been placed 
there by Kutusoff and were clever- 
ly used by him in the course of 
the battle. This indeed explains 
Napoleon's forced renunciation of 
turning the Russian left flank and 
the shifting of the direction of 
his main blow more to the center 
of the Russian position. Kutuscff 
did not remain passive in the bat- 
tle, but constantly influenced its 
progress, by parrying and frustra- 
ting Napoleon's designs, as 18 es- 
pecially clearly shown by the Ruse 
sian cavalry’s thrust in the rear 
of the French left flank, a suc- 
cessful movement carried through 
on his orders. The over-all result 
of the battle was thoroughly un- 
favorable for Napoleon. He did not 
understand he had to destroy the 
main forces of the Russian army, 


and thereby he suffered enormous 


damage. The battle disciosed not 


only the capacity of the Russian 


troops for steadfast defense but 
also their ability to deal anni- 
hilating blows. Its outcome pre- 


pared the turn in the ourse of the 


war in favor of Russia and the de- 


feat of the Napoleonic army by the 
Russian army, in spite of the 
forced surrender of Moscow which 
was expedient under the given cir- 
cumstances. 

"Later research also produces 


materially more data on the numer- 


ical relation of forces and the 
amount of casualties suffered by 
both armies. According to these 
data, the French disposed of over 
135,000 men and 587 cannon during 
the battle, and the Ru:sians over 
120,000 men and 640 ca mon; the 
losses of the French a:iounted to 
58,000 dead and wounde:, while the 
Russians lost about 40,000 men." 


"BOSQUET" 


From MEW (p. 731, n. 129): 


"The first part of this contrib- 
ution, as shown by the extant pre- 
paratory material stens from Marx; 
the last part, however, which deals 
with the part taken by Bosquet in 
the Crimean war (1853-56), was 
written by Engels (see his letter 
to Marx of 22 September 1857). 


Engels letter of <2 September 
1857 was written in response to 
Marx's request of 17 September for 
something on Bosquet's military 
conduct in the Crimea: 


"Bosquet, At the Alvra he execu- 
ted the flanking atta:k by the 
French right wing aga.nst the Rus- 
sian left wing with ar energy and 
rapidity to which the Russians 
have given recognition, and brought 
even artillery up to he plateau 
through pathless raviiies cons d- 
ered impracticable. He would have 
merited great praise lere were it 
not that he faced an «pponent much 
weaker numerically. = At Balaklava 
he was quickly at hand to disengage 
the English right win; , so that the 
rest of the English 1: ght cavalry 
could withdraw under he protection 
of his troops, and the: Russians lost 
their desire to push orvard. At 
Inkermann he was alre:.dy prepared 
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early in the morning to intervene 
with three batallions and 2 bat- 
teries, but, having been refused, 
he proceeded to place three brig- 
ades as a reserve behind the Eng- 
lish right wing (on the Tchornaia 
slope) and moved into battle with 
two brigades about eleven o'clock, 
upon which the Russians beat a re- 
treat. The English had engaged all 
their troops, the Russians still 
had 16 batallions at their dispo- 
sal, and without Bosquet the Eng- 
lish would have been lost. The 16 
intact Russian batallions covered 
the retreat. In this case pursuit 
was not very possible; the plat- 
eau ends 3000 paces from the bat- 
tlefield. On every occasion Bos- 
quet had therefore shown himself 
to be prompt, vigilant, active, in 
short a model commander, as he had 
also done during the whole time he 
led the covering troops on the 
Tchornaia slope. One cannot say 
much on whether or not he would 
have answered as commanding gener- 
al in chief; he had many qualities, 
and anyone who is an excellent 
vanguard general, as he was, has 
to prove himself almost only as a 
strategician, for which there was 
no great opportunity in the whole 
Sebastopol campaign." 


As in the case of the spelling of 
Bennigsen's name, there is no edit- 
orial notice taken in MEW of the 
fact that the WAC article gives Bos- 
quet's first names as Marie Joseph, 
isntead of Pierre Joseph François. 
The MEW translation of the text fol- 
lows the WAC in giving the name as 
Marie Joseph, but the personal-name 
index gives the correct data. Since 
I have been unable to find any au- 
thority for "Marie Joseph" in any 
reference work, before or after the 
NAC, the source of the mistake must 
remain speculative. 


"BRIDGE, MILITARY" 


From MEW (p. 734, n. 150): 


"From Engels letter to Marx of 
18 September 1857 it can be seen 


that Marx was involved in the as- 


semblage of material for this ar- 
ticle and sent Engels a number of 
extracts from encyclopedias on 
military bridges." 


An extract from Engels letter 
to Marx of 11 or 12 September 1857 
provides a typical example of the 
cooperation between the two men: 


"Can you find out what Bockbrileken 


(ponts à chevalets) are called in 
English? Also a description of the 
Austrian Birago-type pontoons 
would be desirable, and a short 
excerpt only a hint--on the na- 
ture of pontoons in the various 
armies (see Sir Howard Douglas, 
Military Bridges); whether the 
Russians and the Prussians still 
have canvas pontoons, I have no ma- 


‘terial here [in Ryde], and what I 


have in Manchester is very old. I 
have a bit on English pontoons..." 


If Marx did inform him that Bock. 
briloken are trestle oridges, the 
term did not get into the article, 
though the use of trestles is men- 
tioned, 


"BUGEAUD" 


MEW (p.741, n.189) notes that 


. Marx's essential sources included: 


Dr. Wagner's The Tricolor on the 


‘Atlas; or, Algeria and the French 


Conquest (London, Edin. & N.Y., 
1854); D. Stern's Histoire de la Ré- 
volution de 1848, Vol. 1 (Paris, 
1850). The note continues with a 
remark which ties up with the pass- 
age already quoted above under 
"Algeria": 


"Iit is possible that Marx also 
used the details on Bugeaud's act- 
ivity in Algeria which Engels ci- 
ted in the first version of the es- 
say ‘Algeria’ and which was el im- 
{nated by the encyclopedia's ed- 
itors on publication. It also ap- 
pears from Engels’ letters to Marx 
of 17 and 22 September 1857 that 
Engels had a part in collecting 
the material for this essay." 


In response to Marx's request of 
17 September 1857 for a military sun- 
mation of Bugeaud, Engels replied 
(22 September) : 


"Bugeaud, Most of it is already 
indicated in the article Algeria. 
He was a middling general, whose 
victories in Algeria and Morocco 
did not have much significance. 
That he conquered Algeria with 
100,000 men, adapted military 
strategy there to the nature of 
the country and the enemy, and 
broke or rather suppressed the 
capacity for resistance of the Ar- 
abs (not the Kabyles) these do 
not entitle him to my high esti- 
mation, for I do not believe that 


-he made the plans. He was a bit 


of a swashbuckler and proved on 

the Tafna that he was not only ve- 
nal but that he was also indeci- 
sive when in a difficult position, 
With 100,000 men and with lieuten- 
ants like Lamoiciere, Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Négrier, Duvivier, de- 
veloped in the course of a ten- 
year war, he could do something of 
a job without having great ability, 
especially since the French gener- 
al staff is very good; besides, his 
own activity was limited mainly 
just to the disposition (where it 
is not known what the staff did for 
him) and command of the reserve, 
since only individual divisions and 
brigades acted in any one spot." 


The allusion to the Tafna is to the 
Treaty on the Tafna between Bugeaud 
and Abd el Kader, the Algerian reb- 
el leader, signed 30 May 1857 in 
the neighborhood of the Tafna Riv- 
er. The article on Bugeaud included 
a passage on the secret bribe which 
he accepted. 


"BURMAH" 


Engels found the writing of this 
article dull and burdensome. On 11 
February 1858 he complained: "I have 
not got far enough with the pieces I 
have started--*Burmah,' etc. to 
think of being able to finish them 
this evening on time. The ‘Burmah' 
is a very disagreeable job--long 


books to read through, and yet no- 
thing really serious te make of it, 
as it must be pretty short." And a- 
gain on 18 February: "’Burmah' is a 
very laborious article." On 24 Feb- 
ruary he reported: half done--the 
information on the last war is wear- 
isome to ferret out." Gn 4 March: 

"I had finished Burma“ when I had 
to make various necessiry additions 
from another source. since it is not 
yet finished, the garbage will have 
to wait till Tuesday." But on 15 
March, Marx finally received it in 
the mail. 


“CARABINE" 


The last sentence in the NAC art- 
icle, not included in the article as 
given in this book, was added to Eng- 
els' article in New York, as follows: 
"Several improvements in breech-load- 
ing carabines have recently been made 
in the United States, and submitted 
for trial to an ordnance board at 
West Point." (MEW, p. 7%, n. 216.) 


"FORTIFICATION" 


To Engels' article the editors ap- 
pended a long table listing U.S. 
forts, preceded by the sentence: "The 
following statement exlibits the 
fortifications of the lini ted States 
now existing or in course of con- 
struction (Oct. 1859), and the amount 
expended for their construction, mod- 
ification and rppair:" (Omitted from 
this book.) (MEW, p. 75-54, n. 258.) 


"NAVY" 


The last section of this article, 
beginning after a dasł. with the 
words "The origin of the navy of 
the United States..."--to be found 
in the second column cf the next- 
to-last page of the article as it 
appears in this book--is omitted 
from MEW. A note (p. 756, n.272) ex- 
plains: 


"At the end of this article, the 
editors of the NAC appended a sec- 
tion reporting the development of 
the U.S. Navy since the year 1775. 


This section contains data on the 
state of the American Navy up to 
the publication of Vol. 12 of the 
encyclopedia (1861), in which the 
article by Engels written some 
months previously was included." 


The last statement is not altogeth- 
er clear and seems to indicate that 
this section includes some of Engels’ 
work; therefore I have let it stand 
as part of the text, though it can- 
not be ascribed to Engels in its 
present form, 
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on Appendix | 
THE FIVE DUBIOSA 


There are at least five articles 
which were definitely sent to the 
New York WAC office by Marx but 
which were not published, or pub- 
lished in so revised or summary a 
form as to be unrecognizable. The 
NAC texts of these articles are gi- 
ven in Appendix I. 


*“*ABENSBERG" 


This was included by Engels in 
his 28 May 1857 list of contempla- 
ted subjects; in his letter to Marx 
of 11 July 1857, it was among those 
promised "positively for Frdday." 
MEW (p.717, n.50) states: 


"To one of the stages in the bat- 
tle of Regensburg=~the battle of 
Abensberg--Engels devoted his art- 
icle ‘Abensberg,' which he wrote 
at about the same time as his es- 
say Aspern“ and which was pub- 
lished in 1858 in Volume 1 of the 
NAC. The brevity of this article 
leaves one to surmise that the or- 
iginal text was considerably 
shortened by the editors of the 
Cyclopaedia." (Vol. 14, p.717, 
n.50,] 


The note then includes a transla- 
tion of the article, 


"BROWN, SIR GEORGE" 


It is surprising that MEW makes 
no statement anywhere on the dispo- 
sition of this article. Yet the 


. Marx-Engels correspondence is quite 


clear in its references to it. On 

17 September 1857, Marx lists it as 
one of Engels' jobs. On 21 Septembe 
he reminds Engels about it: "Final- 


-ly, on Sir G. Brown, about whom I 
know nothing. Not necessary to have 


much on the man." On the 23rd he 
writes again, "Is there anything at 
all to say about that ass Sir G, 
Brown?" Finally, in his retrospect- 


ive letter of 1 February 1858 (quo- 


ted in Section 4 above), Marx lists 
the B articles originally requested 
by Dana, including "Brown (Sir 
George)," and adds: "The ass [Dana] 
has received all of these," 

It is possible, therefore, that 
the short article on Brown which ap- 
pears in the NAC should be added to 
the 67 articles presently in the 
canon. 


"BÜLOW" 


On 1 February 1858 Marx wrote to 


Engels that Dana had presented a new 


list of B subjects, including "Bülow 
Later that month (1&th and 22nd) the 
two discussed who was to do what pa 
of the essay. On the 24th Engels 
wrote that 


"with regard to Bülow“ I am in a 
dilemma, since I absolutely do not 
know where to find any good book 

on the War of Liberation, His resol- 
ute spirit at Grossteeren must be 
acknowledged (he struck at the 
French against Bernadotte's will), 
and the Dennewitz victory is very 


noteworthy: 40,000 Prussians beat 


70,000 Frenchmen, I will look a- 
wound some more meanwhile," 


In subsequent letters Engels re- 
ferred to the task of working up 
the subject as a bit of "unpleas- 
antness" and as "giving me indig- 
estion.” Finally Marx wrote on 19 
March 1858: "Drop Bülow, on which 
I have enough for an ordinary biog- 


e to 

a new 
Bülow." 
) the 

t part 


raphy (short one), in case search- 
ing for material holds you up any 
longer..." 

The editors of MEW explain (Vol. 
29, p.691, n.254): 


"The article 'BUlow' has not been 
included [among the 67 of the can- 
on] ... because its original text 
is not available. From the prepara- 
tory material for this work which 
has been preserved, it can be con- 
cluded that the article was 

changed by the editors of the WAC 
to the point of being unrecogniz- 
able." 


In another note (Vol. 14, p.707, 
n. 1) saying much the same thing, 
they put it? . .. one can conclude 
that the article was severely short- 
ened by the editors of the encyclo- 
pedia and changed to the point of 
being unrecognizable." However, 
Marx's remark in his letter of 19 
March 1858 may be considered to cast 
some doubt on this reasoning. 


"CARTOUCH" 


Besides the mention of this arti- 
cle already quoted in Section 3, MEW 
(p.746, n. 219) introduces a trans la- 
tion of the short WAC article as fol- 
lows: "At the same time as the arti- 
cle 'Case Shot,' Engels wrote a 
short definition for the next subject 
word 'Cartouch.' Following is the 
text of the published explanation in 
Vol. 4 of the WAC, evidently short- 
ened." The source of this informa- 
tion is not given. 


“"FULMINATES" or "CAPS (PERCUSSION)" 


The references in the Marx-Eng- 
els correspondence are all to "Per- 
cussion Caps"; the term "Fulminates" 
is not mentioned there. On 7 Janu- 
ary 1858 Engels, writing about the 
list of C articles he was working 
on, says that it will be difficult 
to find material on two, "Camp" and 
“Caps (percussion) ." 


"For Percussion Caps, the main 
thing is the history of the dis- 
covery of potassium chlorate and 


its explosiveness, as vell as the 
dates of the introduction of per- 
cussion guns in the various armies, 
Both of these things would be de- 


` sirable. If you could go to the 


British Museum some time at your 
convenience and hunt up something 
on them for me, these crticles 
would soon be done; oti:erwise 
things will bog down=<-ny libra- 


ries here have nothing on then." 


On 30 January 1858 Engels quer- 
ied, "How goes it with Canp, 
‘Catapults’ and 'Caps' (Percus- 
sion)?" On 1 February Marx report- 
ed that he hdd finished his part of 
"Catapult" and most of "Camp," add- 
ing: 


“The piece on Percussion Cap is 


detailed, because of the very va- 
ried kinds of gun locks to enumer- 
ate. I would have finished with 

the crap already if the new order 
had not come from Dana in the mean- 
time. I'm sending you the garbage 
all together." 


But the last sentence wouadd not seem 
to apply to the unfinished article 
on Percussion Caps. There is no fur- 
ther mention in the correspondence, 
MEW (Vol, 29, p.690, n. 242) simply 
states, "This article was not pub- 
lished in the NAC." 

It is true that there is no art- 
icle in the NAC under "Cap [or Caps], 
Percussion," but under "Percussé#en 
Cap" (Vol. 13) there is a cross-ref- 
erence: "See Fulminatee." The arti- 
cle on "Fulminates" (Vol. 8) cer- 
tainly does not encourage the idea 
that it is the article which is dis- 
cussed in Marx and En;els' letters. 
It is not mainly on percussion caps 


` in any case, and the references in 


the article are American in emphas- 
is. There is only the possibility 
that an article submi ted by Marx 
went into the making of the NAC ver- 
sion, 

We may also note that the /. T. PS 
article has a sentence which reads: 
"Marx prepared the material for art - 
icles by Engels such as 'Camp,' 
Catapult, 'Fulminates' [the Russ- 
ian word used is fulminaty], Mili- 
tary Bridge, for the article Ar- 
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ny. and others.“ This sounds as if 
‘the writers are identifying the NAC’ 
article on Fulninates“ with the 
article on "Percission Caps" which 
the Marx-Engels correspondence dis- 
cusses, 


On Appendix 1I. 
ENGELS’ LIST OF 28 MAY 1857 


In his letter of 28 May 1857, En- 


gels set down a list of 23 article 
headings to be proposed to Dana. As 
mentioned in Section 4 above, where 
the list is reproduced, only seven 
of these headings were turned into 
articles published in the WAC and 
figuring among the 67 of the canon, 
as follows: 


Adjutant Attack 
Afghanistan  Arquebuse 
Albuera Aspern 
Algeria 


Of the rest, three are represented 
by no separate heading in the NAC: 


Advanced guard 
Approaches 
Axle (artillery) 


Four more are accounted for as 
follows: Abensberg“ is discussed 
under Appendix I; Augereau“ under 
Appendix III. The article "Aboukir" 
is specifically mentioned by MEW 
and . J. ss as having been proved 
not to be by Marx or Engels. As for 
the heading which Engels lists as 
“Antwerp (fortress and sieges) ," 
it must be reported that the NAC ar- 
ticle on Antwerp contains only two 
sentences on the fortifications and 
nothing on the sieges. 

This leaves nine articles which 
are mentioned on Engels' list and 
actually exist as NAC entries. None 
of these is mentioned again in the 
Marx-Engels correspondence (nor by 
MEW or V. T. SS) with the exception 
of "Arbela," which had previously 
been brought up by Engels in his let- 
ter of 22 April 1857 as one example 
of an article on military history 
that might be written. 

Clearly, then, there is no evi- 
dence that any of these nine arti- 


cles were written by Marx or Engels 
and, in fact, it must be assumed 
that they were not. For information 
only, Appendix II presents the 
brieg. ‘texts of these nine articles, 
as follows: 


Aere, St. Jean d Almeida 
Aot in Amusette 
Aland Islande Anglesey 
Aldenhoven Arbela 
Alessandria 

On Appendix IIl 


THE THREE REJECTS 


The three articles in Appendix 
III are those which were included 
in the first Russian edition of the 
Marx-Engels Sochineniia, and then 
eliminated from the second edition: 
"Augereau," "Austerlitz," and Bad- 
ajoz.“ 

MEW gives no explanation for the 
change. V. T. ss explains the case 
of "Austerlitz" as follows: "the 
non- participation of Marx and Eng- 
els has been established by an ex- 
‘amination of the records of the Cy- 
clopaedia [presumably meaning the 
publisher Appleton]. It has been es- 
tablished that the author of the ar- 
ticle Austerlitz was G. Herbert, 
who wrote a number of articles on 
military subjects for the WAC." 

Perhaps the other two cases were 
established in the same way. 

However, the publication of these 
three articles in the first Russian 
edition gave them some currency. As 
we have already mentioned at the end 
of Section 1, "Badajoz" was one of 
the three articles reprinted in the 
Marx-Engels collection Revolution in 
Spain, For this reason, they are 
given in Appendix III. 

It is not clear why these three 
articles were included in the canon 
in the first place. The Marx-Engels 
correspondence gives no more likely 
ground for including them than seves 
ral others. "Augereau" merely fig- 
ures in Engels' list of 28 May 1857 
alog with 22 others. In the same 
letter, "Austerlitz" is mentioned 


ls 
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separately only as an example of a. 
possible military topic, along with 
"Arbela"; and in Engels letter of 
21 September 1857, the section head- 
ed "Austerlitz" is clearly con- 


cerned with the article on Berna- 


dotte. As for "Badajoz," it fig- 
ures in the correspondence only in 
connection with Engels' boner in 
the article "Albuera," 


On Appendix IV 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA 
(“Second Edition“) 


Although the New American Co lo- 
paedia went through several print- 
ings, with different dates on the 
title-pages, the publishers, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., reserved the term 
"second edition" for the complete 
revision of the encyclopedia which 
started appearing in 1873 under a 
different and shorter title, the 
American Cyclopaedia (retaining the 
same subtitle), still edited by 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
The preface states: "Only such por- 
tions of the original matter have 
been retained as were found to be 
in accordance with the existing 
state of knowledge, and stresses 
that every page was newly type-set. 

What was done with the Marx-Eng- 
els articles in this "second edi- 
tion“? 

Only nine of the articles re- 
mained essentially the same, in- 
cluding two of the longest, albeit 
in some of these cases light revi- 
sion and updating or addition of 
new material took place, 

In general, three kinds of things 
happened to the rest of the materi- 
al where it was still used: (1) It 
was much condensed. (2) The amount 
of space devoted to military mat- 
ters and military history, especial- 
ly in the case of place names, was 
drastically reduced. (3) The tone 
of the revised articles, even where 
based on Marx-Engels passages, is 
much blander; expressions of opini- 
on and judgment are often stricken. 


The nine articles which : e- 


mained essentially the same were: 


Army Captain 
Bem Case Shot 
Blucher Cavalry 
Bourrtenne Coehorn 


Bridge, Military 


Twenty-four of the headi igs were 
eliminated completely. These were 
all specific military terms, with 


‘the one exception of the biographi - 


cal "Airey." 


Abatis Bomb- proc f 
Atrey Bomb Vese2l 
Arquebuse Bombardi e v 
Attack Bombardment 
Barbette Bonnet 
Bastion Bridge-head 
Battery Camp 

Battle Campaign 
Berme Carabine 
Blindage Carcass 
Bomb Carronadc 
Bomb Ketch Cartridge 


In eight cases the articles are 
virtually all new. In one case, 
"Infantry," the conception of the 
article is entirely different: where 
Engels“ was largely an hiscorical 
account, the new article is mainly 
a description of infantry Organiza- 
tion in the chief countries at the 
time. These eight are: 


Artillery Bosque 
Ayacucho Burmal. 
Barelay de Tolly Fortification 
Bidassoa Infantry 


In five cases the articles have 
been quite thoroughly revised: 


Afghanistan Bernador te 
Algeria Brescia 
Armada 


In seven others, the r-zvisions 
have been even more sweeping, though 
parts of the Marx-Engels irticles 
are still visible: 


Adjutant Bessierze 
Ammunition Buda 
Bayonet Navy 
Berthier 


In the following seven, the Marx- 
Engels articles have been sharply 


condensed as well as rewritten: 


Bennigsen Bolivar 
Beresford Brune 
Blenheim Bugeaud 
Blum 


And in the following five, the 
condensation has gone to the point 
of leaving merely a summary of a 
few lines or a paragraph: 


Albuera Bomarsund 
Alma Borodino 
Aspern 


The prefatory matter in Volume 1, 
harking back to the "First Edition, 
1858-1863" which was called the WAC, 
gives a "List of Contributors" to 
that edition in which Marx's name is 
given as "Karl Marx, Ph.D., London, 
Eng.“ But the relatively short list 
of the “Corps of Contributors" to 
the new edition does not include 
Marx. 

However, in this edition Marx has 
become a subject, an entry in the 
encyclopedia itself, as a result of 
the worldwide notoriety which he 
gained following the Paris Commune. 
The article on him, reproduced in 
Appendix IV, appeared in Volume 11, 
dated 1875, p. 216. The partial list 


of contributors included in this 
volume does not show who wrote it. 
Marx's name is also mentioned prom- 
inently in the article on the "In- 
ternational Association"--meaning 
the International Working Men's As- 
sociation, i.e the First Interna- 
tional--in Volume 9, written by 
N. L. Thieblin. There is passing 
mention of Marx in the long article 
on "Socialism" in Volume 15, The ve- 
ry long article on the "Commune de 
Paris," by Edward L. Burlingame, 
does not mention Marx. There is no 
mention of Engels in any of these 
articles, 

The second article in Appendix 
IV is from the next in the series 
of Appleton encyclopedias, Apple- 
tone Annual Cyclopaedia, a year- 
book. Appearing in the volume for 
1883 (New Series, Vol. 8; N.Y., 
D. Appleton & Co., 1884), it is in 


the obituary section, marking 


Marx's death. The volume gives no 
indication of the author of the 
article, which contains a number of 
factual inaccuracies. 

Speculation on the possible au- 
thors of these two articles will in- 
evitably include Dana himself, 


HAL DRAPER 


Marx & Engels 


-Articles in the N. A. C. 


Abatis 
ABATIS, or Anarris, in military stra 
-a bulwark made of felled trees, in frequent use 
h rude mountain warfare. On emergency, the 
- fees are laid lengthwise, with the branches 
pointed outwards to repel the invaders, while 
; tho trunks serve as a breast work for the defend- 
ants When the abatis is deliberately employed 
as thd means of defending a mountain pads, for 
instance, the boughs of the tree are stripped of 
their leaves and pointed, the trunks are embed- 
‘ ded in the ground, and the branches interwoven, 
80 as to form a sort of chevaus de Friss. swe 


egy. ` 
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Adjutant 

~ ADJUTANT, an assistant officer or aide-de- 
camp attached to commanders of larger or 
smaller 

commander of a battalion of infantry, or of 
a regiment of cavalry has an adjutant; the 
chiefs. of brigades, divisions, corps d’armée, 
and the commander-in-chief, have one or 
more as the importance’ of the command may 
require, The adjutant has to make. known 
the commands of his chief, and. to see to 
their exeention, as well as to receive or cal- 
leot the reports intended for his chief. He 
has, therefore, in his charge, to à great extent, 
the internal economy of his body of troops. He 
regulates the rotation of duty among its com- 
ponent parts, and gives out the daily orders ; 
at the same time, he is a sort of clerk to his 
chief, carries on the correspondence with de- 
tachments and with the superior anthoritiea, 
arranges the daily reports and returns into 
tabular form, and keeps the journal and statis- 
tical books of his body of troops. Larger 
bodies of troops now generally have a regular 
staff attached—taken from the general staff of 


bodies of troops. Generally every, - 


the army, and under a “chief of the staff,” 
who takes to himself the higher functions of 
adjutant, and leaves him merely the tranwnis- 
sion of orders and the regulation of the ister- 
nal routine daty of the corps. The arrr age- 
ments in such cases, however, are so dif- 
ferent: in different armies, that it is impos- 
sible te giye even a general view of them. In 
no two armies, for instance, are the function 3 of 
an adjutant to a general commanding a «orps 
d'aimée exactly alike. Beside these real adju- 
tants, the requirements of monarchical institu- 


tions have created in almost all European states 


hosts of titular adjutants-general to the inon- 
arch, whose functions are imaginary, except 
when called upon to do duty with their mas- 
ter; and even then, these functions are of a 
purely formal kind. 


Afghanistan 
AFGHANISTAN, an extensive counti” of 
Asia, north-west of India, It lies between Forsia 
and the Indies, and in the other directio be- 
tween the Hindoo Koosh and the Indian O-ean. 
It formerly included the Persian provine:s of 
Khorasan and Kohistan, together with J erat, 
Beloochistan, Cashmere, and Sinde, ad a 
considerable part of the Punjanb. In its pres- 
ent limits there are probably not more than 
i 4,000,000 inhabitants. The surface of Afshan- 
} istan is very irregular, —lofty table lands, vast i 
mountains, deep valleys, and ravines, Like 
all mountainous tropical countries it prvsents 
every variety of climate. In the Hindoo K vosh, 
the snow lies all the year on the lofty sunt Mita, 
| while in the valleys the thermometer rang os Up 
Í to 180°. The heat is greater in the easter: than 
in the western parts, but the climate is gen rally 
‘cooler than that of India; and althaygh tne al- 
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ternations of temperature between summer and 
winter, or day and night, are very great, the 
country is generally healthy, The principal 
diseases are fevers, catarrha, and ophthalmia. 
Occasionally the small-pox is destructive. The 


‘soil is of exuberant fertility. Date palms 


flourish in the oases of the sandy wastes; the 
sugar cane and cotton in the warm valleys ; and 
European fruits and vegetables grow luxuriantly 
on the hill-side terraces up to a level of 6,000 or 
7,000 feet. The mountains are clothed with 
noble forests, which are frequented by bears, 
wolves, and foxes, while the lion, the eopard, 
and the tiger, are found in districts congenial to 
their habits. The animals useful to mankind 
are not wanting. There is a fine variety of 
sheep of the Persian or large-tailed breed, The 
horses are of good size and blood. The camel 
and ass are used as beasts of burthen, and goats, 
dogs, and cats, are to be found in great numbers. 
Beside the Hindoo Koosh, which is a continua- 
tion of the Himalayas, there is a mountain 
chain called the Solyman mountain, on the 
south-west ; and between Afghanistan and 
Balkh, there is a chain known as the Paropa- 
misan range, very little information concerning 
which has, however, reached Europe. The rivers 
are few in number; the Helmund and the Oa- 
bool are the most important. These take their 
rise in the Hindoo Koosh, the Cabool flowing 
east and falling into the Indus near Attock ; the 


Helmund flowing west through the district: of: 


Seiestan and falling into the lake of Zurrah. The 
Helmund has the peculiarity of overflowing its 
banks annually like the Nile, bringing fertility 
to the soil, which, beyond the limit of the inun- 
dation, is sandy desert. The principal cities of 
Afghanistan are Cabool, the capital, Ghuznee, 
Peshawer, and Candahar. Cabool is afine town, 
lat. 34° 10’ N. Jong, 60° 43“ E., on the river of 
the same name. The buildings are of wood, 
neat and commodious, and the town being sur- 
rounded with fine gardens, has a very pleasing 
aspect. It is environed with villages, and is in 
the midst of a large plain encircled with low 
hills. The tomb of the emperor Baber is its 
chief monument. Peshawer is a large city, with 
a population estimated at 100,000. Glmzneo, a 
city of ancient renown, once the capital of tho 
great sultan Mahmoud, has fallen from its great 
estate and is now a poor place. Near it is 
Mahmoud’s tomb. Candahar was founded as 
recently as 1754. It is on the sito of an ancient 
city. it was for a few years the capital; but in 


1774 the seat of government was removed to 


Cabool. It is believed to contain 100,000 in- 
habitants. Near the city is the tomb of Shah 
Ahmed, the founder of the city, an asylum so 
sacred that even the king may not remove a 
criminal who has taken refuge Within its walls. 
The geographical position of Afghanistan, and 


the peculiar character of the people, invest the 
country with a political importanco that can 
scarcely be over- estimated in the affairs of central 
Asia. The government is a monarchy, but tho 
king’s authority over his high-spirited and tur- 
bulent subjects, is personal and very uncertain. 
The kingdom is divided into provinces, cach su- 
perintended by a representative of the sovereign, 
who collects the revenue and remits it to the 
capital. The Afghans are a brave, hardy, and 
independent race; they follow pastoral or agri- 
cultural occupations only, eschewing trade and 
commerce, which they contemptnously resign 
to IIindoos, and to other inhabitants of towns. 
With them, war is an excitement and relief 
from the monotonous occupation of indus- 
trial pursuits. The Afghans are divided into 
clans, over which the various chiefs exercise 
a sort of feudal supremacy, Their indomitablo 
hatred of rule, ard their love of individual in- 
dependence, alone prevents their becoming a 
powerful nation ; but this very irregularity and 
uncertainty of action makes them dangerous 
neighbors, liable to be blown about by the 
wind of caprice, or to be stirred up by po- 
litical intriguors, who artfully excite their pas- 
sions. The two principal tribes are the Doo- 
ranees and Ghiljies, who are always at feud 
with each other. The Dooranee is the more 
powerful; and in virtue of their supremacy their 
ameer or khan made himself king of Afghanis- 
tan. IIe has a revenuo of about $10,000,- 
000. His authority is supreme only in his 
tribe. Tho military contingents are chiefly fur- 
nished by the Dooranecs; the rest of the army is 
supplied either by tho other clans, or by military 


. adventurers who enlist into the service in hopes 


of pay or plunder. Justice in the towns is ad- 
ministered by cadis, but the Afghans rarely 
resort to law. Their khans have tho right of 
punishment even to the extent of life or death, 
Avenging of blood isafamily duty; nevertheless, 
they are said to be a liberal and gencrous peoplo 
when unprovoked, and tho rights of hospitality 


are so sacred that a deadly enemy who eats bread 


and salt, obtained even by stratagem, is sacred 
from revenge, and may even claim the protection 
of his host against all other danger. In religion 
they are Mohammedans, and of the Soonee sect; 
but they are not bigoted, and alliances between 
Sheeahs and Soonees aro by no means uncom- 
mon. Afghanistan has been subjected alternately 
to Mogul and Persian dominion. Previous to the 
advent of the British on the shores of India the 
foreign invasions which swept the plains of Ilin- 
dostan always proceeded from Afghanistan. Sul- 
tan Mahmoud the Great, Genghis Khan, Tamer- 
lane, and Nadir Shah, all took this road. In 1747 
after the death of Nadir, Shah Ahmed, who had 
learned the art of war under that military ad- 
venturer, determined to shake off the Persian 
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yoke. Under him Afghanistan reached its high- 
est point of greatness and prosperity in modern 
times. IIe belunged to the family of the Sud- 
dosis, and his first act was to seize upon tho 
booty which his late chicf had gathered in India. 
In 1748 he succeeded in expelling the Mogul 
governor from Cabool and Peshawer, and cross- 
ing the Indus he rapidly. overran the Punjaub. 
llis kingdom extended from Khorassan to 
Delhi, and he even measured swords with tho 
Mahratta powers. These great enterprises did 
not, however, prevent him from cultivating some 
of the arts of peace, and ho was favorably known 
as a poct and historian, IIe died in 1772, and 
left his crown to his son Timour, who, however, 
was unequal to the weighty charge. Ho aban- 
doned the city of Candahar, which had been 
founded by his father, and had, in a few years, 
become a wealthy and populous town, and re- 
moved tho seat of government back to Cabool. 
During his reigu the internal dissensions of tho 
tribes, which lad been repressed by the firm 
haud of Shah Ahmed, were revived. In 1793 
Timour died, and Siman succeeded him. This 
rince conceived tho idea of consolidating the 
ohammedan power of India, and this plan, 
which might have seriously endangered the 
British possessions, was thought so Important 
that Sir John Malcolm was sent to the frontior 
to keep the Afghans in check, in case of their 
inaking any movement, and at the same time 
negotiations were opened with Persia, by whose 
assistance the Afghans might be placed between 
two fires. These precautions were, however, 
unnecessary; Siman Shah was more than suf- 
ficiently occupied by conspiracies, and disturb- 
ances at home, aud his great plans were nipped 
inthe bud. The king's brother, Mohammed, 
threw himself into Herat with the design of 
erecting an independent principality, but failing 
in his attompt he fled into Persia. 8 
had been assisted in attaining the throne by tho 
Bairukshee family, at the head of which was 
Sheir Afras Khan. Siman's appointment of 
an unpopular vizier excited tho hatred of his 
old supporters, who organized a conspiracy 
which was discovered, and Sheir Afras was 
put to death. Mohammed was now recall- 
ed by tho conspirators, Siman was taken pris- 
oner and his eyes put out. In opposition to 
Mohammed, who was supported by tho Doo- 
rances, Shah Soojah was put forward by the 
Ghilgies, and held the throne for some timo; 
but he was at last defented, chiefly through tho 
treachery of his own supporters, and was forced 
to take refuge amongst the Sikhs, In 1809 Na- 
peleon had sent Geu. Gardanno to Persia in 
the hope of inducing the shah to invade India, 
and the Indian govornment sent a representative 
to the court of Shah Soojah to create an oppo- 
sition to Porsia. At this epoch, Runjeet Singh 


sia and Centr 


iman Shah- 


-ceive overtures from the other parties. 


rose into power and fame. He was a Sikh, 
chieftain, and by his genius made his ccun- 
try independent of the Afghans, and erected 
a kingdom in tho Punjaub, earning for im- 
self tho title of Maharajah (chief rajah), and 
the respect of the Anglo-Indian government. 
The usurper Mohammed was, however, not des- 
tined to enjoy his triumph long. Futteh Khan, 
his vizier, who had alternately fluctuated be- 
tween Mohammed and Shah Svojah, as a abi- 
tion or temporary interest prompted, was scized 
by tho king's son Kamran, his eyes put out, and 
after ward cruelly put to death. The powerful 
family of the murdered vizier swore to avengo 
his death. Tho puppet Shah Soojah was again 
drought forward and Mohammed expeied. 
Shah Soojah having given offence, however, was 
presently deposed, and another brother crowned 
in his stead. Mohammed fied to Herat, of which 
ho continued in possession, and in 1829 on his 
death his son Kamran succeeded him in tho -ov- 
ornment of that district. Tho Bairukshee am- 
ily, having now attained chief power, divided 
the territory among themselves, but following 
the national usage quarrelled, and were only 
united in presence of a common enemy. Ine 
of the brothers, Mohammed Khan, held the sity 
of Peshawer, for which he paid tribute to; un- 
jeet Singh; another held Ghuznec; a third Can- 
dahar ; while in Cabool, Dost Mohammed, tho 
most powerful of the family, held sway. To 
this prince, Capt. Alexander Burnes was zent 
ns ambassador in 1885, when Russia and ing- 
land were intriguing against cach other in Per- 
Asia. IIe offered an alliance 
which the Dost was but too eager to accept; 
but the Anglo-Indian government demanded 
every thing from him, while it offered absolute- 
ly nothing in return. In the mean time, in 1338, 
the Persians, with Russian aid and advice, 
laid siege to Herat, the key of Afghanistar and 
India; a Persian and a Russian agent arrived 
at Cabool, and the Dost, by the constant refusal 
of any positive engagement on tho part of tho 
British, was, at last, actually compelled to re- 
Burnes 
left, and Lord Auckland, then governor-general 
of India, influenced by his secretary W. Me- 
Naghten, determined to punish Dost Mohammed, 
for what he himself had compelled him te do, 
Ho resolved to dethrone him, and to set up 
Shah Soojah, now a pensioner of tho II. dian 
overnment. A treaty was concluded with 
hah Soojah, and with the Sikhs; tho shax be- 
gan collecting an army, paid and officerei by 
the British, and an Anglo-Indian forco was con- 
centrated on tho Sutlej. McNaghten, sec- 
onded by Burnes, was to accompany the expe- 
dition in the quality of envoy in Afghanistan. 
In the mean time the Persians had raised tho 
siege of Herat, and thus tho only valid reason 
for interference in Afghanistan was rem ved, 
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but, nevertheless, in December 1888, the army 
marched toward Sinde, which country was co- 
orced into submission, and the payment of a 
contribution for the benefit of the Sikh: 
and Shah Svojah. Feb. 20, 1889, the British 
army passed the Indus. It consisted of about 
12,000 men, with above 40,000 camp-followers, 
beside the new levies of the shah. 


sions and forage began to bo felt; the camels 
dropped by hundreds, and a great part of the 
baggage was lost. April 7, the army en: 
tered the Kojuk pass, traversed it without 
resistance, and on April 25 entered Candahar, 
which the Afghan princes, brothers of Dost 
Mohammed, had abandoned. After a rest of 
two months, Sir John Keane, the commander, 
advanced with the main body of the army to- 
ward tho north, leaving a brigade under Nott, 
in Candahar. Ghuznee, the impregnable strong- 
hold of Afghanistan, was taken, July 22, 3. 
deserter having brought information that the 
Cabool gate was tho only one which had not 
been walled up; it wasaccordingly blown down, 
and the place was then stormed. After this 
disaster, the army which Dost Mohammed had 
collected, at once disbanded, and Cabool toc 
opened its gates, Aug. 6. Shah Soojah was 
installed in due form, but the real direction of 
government remained in the hands of MeNagh- 
ten, who also paid all Shah Soojah’s expenses 
out of the Indian treasury. The conquest of 
Afghanistan seemed accomplished, and a con- 
siderable portion of tho troops was sent back. 
But the Afghans wers noways content to bo 
ruled by tho Feringhee Kufirs (European inti- 
dels), and during the whole of 1840 and 41, in- 
surrection followed on insurrection in every 
part of the country. Tho Anglo-Indian troop: 
had to bo constantly on the move. Yet, Me. 
Naghten declared this to be the normal state of 
Afghan society, and wrote home that every thin: 
went on well, and Shah Soojah’s power was 
taking root. In vain wore the warnings of the 
military officers and the other political agent:. 
Dost Mohammed had surrendered to the Brit - 
ish in October, 1840, and was sent to India; 
every insurrection during the summer of 41 wits 
successfully repressed, and toward October, 
MeNaghten, nominated governor of Bombay, 
intended leaving with another body of troops 
for India. But then the storm broke out. Tho 
occupation of Afghanistan cost the Indian trens- 
ury £1,250,000 per annum: 16,000 troops, 
Anglo-Indian, and Shah Soojah’s, had to be paid 
in Afghanistan ; 8,000 more lay in Sinde, and 
the Bolan pass; Shah Soojah’s regal splendors, 
tho salaries of his functionaries, and all expenses 
of his court and government, were paid by tho 
Indian treasury, and finally, the Afghan chiefs 
were subsidized, or rather bribed, from the sam. 


The Bolan . 
pass was traversed in March ; want of provi- 


source, in order to keep them out of mischiof. 
McNaghten was informed of tho impossibility 
of going on at this rate of spending money. He 
attempted retrenchment, but the only possible 
way to enforce it was to cut down tho allow- 
anoes of the chiefs. The very day he attempt- 
ed this, the chiefs formed a conspiracy for the 
extermination of the British, and thus McNagh- 
ten himself was the means of bringing about 
the concentration of thoseinsurrectionary forces, 
which hitherto had struggled against the in- 
vaders singly, and without unity or concert; 
though it is certain, too, that by this time the 
hatred of British dominion among the Afghans 
had reached the highest point.—The English in 
Cabool were commanded by Gen. Elphinstone, 
a gouty, irresolute, completely helpless old man, 
whose orders constantly contradicted each other. 
The troops occupied a sort of fortified camp, 
which was so extensive that the garrison was 
scarcely sufficient to man the ramparts, much less 
to detach bodies to act in the field. The works 
were so imperfect that ditch and parapet could be 
ridden over on horseback. As if this was not 
enough, the camp was commanded almost 
within musket range by the neighboring 
heights, and to crown the absurdity of the 
arrangements, all provisions, and medical stores, 
were in two detached forts at some distance from 
camp, separated from it, moreover, by walled 
gardens and another small fort not occupied by 
the English. The citadel or Bala Hissar of 
Cabool would ‘have offered strong and splendid 
winter quarters for the whole army, but to 
please Shah Soojah, it was not occupied. Nov. 
2, 1841, the insurrection broke out. The 
house of Alexander Burnes, in the city, was at- 
tacked and he himself murdered. The British 
general did nothing, and the insurrection grew 
strong by impunity. Elphinstone, utterly help- 
less, at the mercy of all sorts of contradictory 
advice, very soon got every thing into that con- 
fusion which Napoleon described by the three 
words, ordre, contreordre, désordre. The Bala 
Hissar was, even now, not occupied. A few 
companies were sent against the thousands of 
insurgents, and of course were beaten. This 
still more emboldened the Afghans. Nov. 
8, the forts close to the camp were occupied. 
On the 9th, the commissariat fort (garrison- 
ed by only 80 men) was taken by the Af- 
ghans, and the British were thus reduced to 
starvation. On the 5th, Elphinstone already 
talked of buying a free passage out of the coun- 


try. In fact, by the middle of November, 


his irresolution and incapacity had so demoral- 
ized the troops that neither Europeans nor 
Sepoys were any longer fit to meet the Afghans 
in the open field. Then the negotiations began. 
During these, -McNaghten was murdered in a 
conference with Afghan chiefs. Snow began to 
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cover the ground, provisions were scarce. At 
last, Jan. 1, a capitulation was concluded. All 
the money, £190,000, was to be handed over 


to the Afghans, and bills signed for £140,000 
more, All the artillery and ammunition, except 


6 six-pounders and 3 mountain guns, were to re- 


main, All Afghanistan was to be evacuated: ~ 


The chiefs, on the other hand, promised 3 
safe conduct, provisions, and baggage cattle, 
Jan. 6, the British marched’ out, 4,600 oom. 
batants and 12, 000 camp-followers. Ono march 
Isufheed to dissolve the last remnant of order, 
-ang to mix up soldiers and eamp*followers in 
one hopeless ‘confusion, rendering alt resistance 
impossible. The cold and snow and the want of 
provisions acted as in Napoleon's retreat from 


‘Moscow. But instead of Cossacks kéeping a re- 


spectfal distance, the British were harassed by 
infuriated Afghan marksmen, armed with long- 
range matchlocks, occupying every height. 
‘The chiefs who signed the capitulation neither 
could nor would 


grave of nearly all the army, and the- small 
remnant, less than 200 Europeans, fell at the 
entrance of the Jugduluk pass. Only one 
man, Dr. Brydon, reached Jelalabad to tell the 
tale. Many officers, however, had been seized 
by the Algkane ‘and kept in captivity.. Jelalabad 
Was held ky Skle's brigade. Capitalation was 
demanded of him, but he refused to evacuate 
the town, so did Nott at Oandahar. Ghuznee had 
fallen; there was not a single man in the place 
that understood any thing about ‘artillery, and‘ 
the Sepoys of the garrison had sucounibe to- 
the climate. In the mean time, the “British: 


authorities on the frontier, at the first news 


of the disaster of Cabool, had sonventrated at 
Peshawer the troops destined for the relief of 
theregimentsin Afghanistan. But transportation: 
was wanting and the Sepoys fell sick in great 
numbers. Gen. Pollock, in February, took the 
command, and by the end of March, 1842, re- 
ceived further reinforcements. He then forced 
the Khyber pass, and advanced to the relief of 
Sale at Jelalabad; here Sale had a few days be- 
fore completely defeated the investing Afghan 
army. Lord Ellenborough, now governor-gen- 
eral of India, ordered the troops to fall back ; 
but both Nott and Pollock found a welcome 
excuse in the want of transportation. At last, 


by the beginning of July, publie opinion in 


India forced Lord Eltenborough to do something 
for the recovery of the national honor and the 


prestige of the British army; accordingly, he 


authorized an advance on Oabool, both from 
Candahar and Jelalabad. - the middle of 
August, Pollock and Nott had come to an un- 
de: ng respecting their rovermenta, and 
Aug. 20, Pollock moved towards Gabech ach- 


restrain: the mountain 
tribes. The Koord-Oabool pass became the 


ed Gundamuck, and beat a body of Afghans on 
the 23d, carrie} the Jugduluk pase Sep-, 8, 
defeated ` the assembled strength of thé enemy 
on the 18th at Tezeen, and encamped: on the 
15th under the walls of Oabool. Nott, ir the 
mean time, hai, Aug. 7, evacuated Canda- 
har, and ‘marched with all his forces toward’ 
Ghuznee. After some minor engagement Hë 
defeated a large body of Afghans; Aug 80, 
took possession of Ghuznee, which had been 
abandoned by the enemy, Sept. 6, destroyed 
the works: and town, again defeated the Af. 
hans in the strong ‘position of Alydan, andy 
ept: 17, arrived near Cabool, ‘where Pol 
lock at once established his eomraunit: Hor, 
with him, Shah Soojah had, long before, been 
mufdödfed by some of the chiefs, and sines 
then uo regular government had existed in At ` 
ghanistan y nominally, Futteh Jung, his son, was 
king. Pollock despatched a body of cavalry after 
the Oaboo!-prisoners, but these had succeed ed in 
bribing their guard, and met him on the road. 
As a mark of; vengeance, the basaar of Oxbdol 
was destroyed, on which occasion the soldiers 
plundered part of the town and masssored 
many inhabitants. Oct. 12, the British left 
Oabool and: marched by Jelalabad and Peah- 
awer te India. Futteh Jung, despairing of 
his: position, fallowed them. Dost Molam- 
mod was now: dismissed from captivity, and 
returned to his kingdom. Thus ended tho at- 
tempt of the British to set up a prince of heir 


. own making in Afghanistan. 


AIREY, Sm RICHARD; K. C. B.; mor- gener- 
al, and, at present, quarter master- general of the 
British army, entered the service in 1821 8 en- 
sign, was made a captain 1825, a: lieut nant- 
colonel 1851, and as such took the comman: : of & 
brigade in the army of the east in 1854. When 
the Orimean expedition was about to sail frem 
Varna, he was made, Sept. 1854, quartermaster.. 
general: of the expoditionary force, and, as such, 
became one of the 6 or 8 officers who, under 
the commend u Lord ki age ar beon , 
charged with-destroying the wh army br 
einc ef routine, ostensible fulfilment: of i ty, l 
and want of common sense and energy. Fo 
Airey’s share, fell the fixing of the popor- 
tions in which the different artioles of — 

uipage, tents, great-coats, blankets, i 
shouid be dealt out to the various regiuents. 
Acoordipg to bis own admission (beforo he 
Chelsea commission of inquiry), there never 
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was a period after the first week in Dec. 1854, 
when there was not at Balaklava a considerable 
supply of warm clothing, and at that very time 
there were regiments engaged at the front in. 
the trenches, which were suffering acutely from 
the want of these very articles, which lay in’ 
readiness for them at a distance of 7 or 8 miles.” 
This, he says, was not his fault; there never 
having been the slightest difficulty in getting 
his signature of approval to a -réquisition for 
such articles. On the contrary, hp gives him“ 
self credit for having, as much as possible, 
abridged and simplified the routine process of 
approving, reducing, or disapproving the requi- 
sition sent to him by divisional and. regimeytal 
officers. Pt 


Albuera 


ALBUERA, a village and rivulet in the 


Spanish province of Estremadura, about 12 
miles S. E. of Badajos. In the spring of 1811, 
the British laid siege to Badagjos, then in the 
hands of the French, and were pressing the 
fortress very hard. Beresford, with about 
10,000 British and Germans, and 20,000. Portu- 
guese and Spanish troops, covered the siege at 
Albnera. Soult advanced with the disposable 


portion of the army of Andalusia, and attacked 
im May 16. The English right was 


ed on a rounded hill, from which a dle- 
shaped prolongation extended along the centre 
and left. In front the position was covered by 
the Albuera river. Soult at once recognized. 
‘this round hill as the commanding point and 
key of the position; he therefore merely occu- 
pied the centre and left, and prepared an attack 
en masse upon the English right. In spite of 
the protestation of his officers, Beresford had 
posted nearly all the English and German 
troops on the centre and left, so that the de- 
fence of the hill devolved almost exclusively 
upon Spanish levies, Accordingly, when Soult's 
infantry advanced in dense concentric columns 
up this hill, the Spaniards very soon gave way, 
and the whole British position was at once 


turned. At this decisive moment, after Beres- 


ford had several times refused to send British 
or German troops to the right, a. subordinate 


staff officer, on his own responsibility, ordered 
the advance of some 7,000 English troops. 
They deployed on the back of the saddle- 


shaped height, crushed the first French battal- 
ions by their fire, and on arriving at the hill, 


found it occupied by a not very order], vier. 
spaco to deploy. 
The fre of their 


of deep 


columns, without 
Upon 


ese they advanced. 


deployed line told with murderous effect on 
the dense masses; and when the British; final-; 
ly, charged with the bayonet, the French fled: 
in disorder down the hill. This supreme ef- 
fort cost the. British line four-fifths of their 
number very near in killed and wounded; but 
the battle was decided, and Soult retreated, 

oug Siege of Badajos was raised a few 
days afterward: oop aes! e 
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Algeria 


‘ALGERIA, a division of northern Africa, for- 
merly the Turkish pashalic of Algiers, but since 
1880 included in the foreign dominions of France. 
It is bounded N. by the Mediterranean, E. by 
Tunis, W. by Morocco, S. by the Great Sahara. 
The extreme length is 500 miles from E. to W.; 
the extreme breadth 200 miles from N. to S. The 
Atlas ridge constitutes an important physical 
feature in the country, and divides the arable 
land of the sea-board from the desert. It also 
constitutes the northern and southern water- 
shed of the province. The main ridge runs 
from ast to west, but the whole province is 
intepikoted in all directions with spurs from the 
central range The loftiest of the western 
mountains is Mount Wanashrees, the Mons 


. Zalacus of Ptolemy; of the eastern the Jur- 


jura and Aurep. These attain a height of 
nearly 7,000 feet. The principal river is 
the Shelliff. There are rivers of considerable 
size also, which flow from the south side of the 
‘Atlas, and lose themselves in the desert. None of 
these rivers are navigable. They are nearly dried 
up in the summer, but overflow a considerable 
extent of country in the spring and fertilize the 
soil.—The climate is not considered unhealthy 
by some travellers. Ophthalmia and cutaneous 
diseases are common. It is said there are no 
endemic fevers, but the great loss of the French 
troops by disease may perhaps lead to a different 
conclusion, The atmosphere is pure and bright, 
the summer very hot; and in the winter severe 
weather is occasionally experienced, especially 
in the hill country. Qn the limits of the desert 
the soil is arid and sandy, but between the 
mountain districta it is fertile, and especially 
so in the neighborhood of the streams. 
Grain crops of all kinds, fruits, European and 
tropical ; flowers, and particularly roses, of re- 
markable beauty; and a species of sugar-cane, 
said to be the largest and most. productive of 
any known species, grow in Algeria. The do- 
mestic animals of every variety are numerous. 
Horses, of course, are excellent; asses are of 


fine growth and much used for riding. The 
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camel and dromedary of Algeria are very 


superior. The merino sheep is in ous, 
and Spain was first supplied from ria. 
The Numidian lion, the panther and leopard, 


ostriches, serpenta, scorpions, and other ven- 
omous reptiles, are abundant— The Berbers, 
Kabyles; or Mazidh, for they ‘are known by the 
three names, are believed to have been the 
aboriginal inhabitants. Of their history us a 
race little is known, further than that they once 
occupied the whole of north-western and 
are to be found also on the eastern coast. The 
Kabyles live in the mountain district. The other 
inhabitants are Arabs, the descendants of the 


Mussulman invaders, Moors, Turks, oughs,. 
‘Jews, and negroes, and lastly the Jregsh, are 
-found in the country. The popu "in 1852 


was 2,078,035, of which 184,115 were Euro- 


peans of all nations, beside a military force of 
100,000 men. The Kabyles are an industrious 
race, living in regular villages, excellent cultiva- 
tors, and working in mines, in metals, and in 
coarse woollen and cotton factories. They make 
gunpowder and soap, gather honey an wax, 
and supply the towns with poultry, fruit, an 
other provisions. The Arabs follow the habits 
of their ancestors, leading a nomadic life, and 
shifting their camps from place to place accord- 
ing as the necessities of pasturage or other çir- 
[cumstances compel them. The Moors are 
robably the least respectable of the inhabitants. 
Living in the towns, and more luxurious than 
either the Arabs or Kabyles, they are, from the 
constant oppression of their Tarkish rulers, a 
timid race, reserving nevertheless their gruelty 
| and vindictiveness, while in moral chéracter 
| they stand very low.—The chief towns of Al- 
geria are Algiers the capital, Constantine, pop- 
ulation about 20,000, and Bona, a fortified town 
on tho sea-coast, population about 10,000 in 1847. 
Near this are the coral fisheries, frequented 
by the fishers from France and Italy. Bougiah 
ison the gulf of the same name. The capture of 
this place was hastened by the outrages of the 
Kabyles in the neighborhood, who wrecked a 
French brig by cutting her cable and then plun- 
dered her and massacred the crew.—There are 
some remains of antiquity in the interior, es- 
pecially in the province of Constanting, among 
others those of the ancient city of Lambessa; 
with remains of the city gates, parts of an am- 
Phitheatre, and a mausoleum supported b 
Corinthian. pillars. On the coast is Cole: 
Cherchell, the ancient, Julia — a place of 
some importance to the French. It was the 
residence of Juba, and in it neighborhood are 
ancient remains. Oran is a fortified town. 
It remained in possession of the Spaniards until 
1792, . Tlemcen, once the residence of Abd-el- 
Kader, is situated in a fertile country; the 
ancient city was destroyed by fire in 1670, and 


Roman, the Vandal, and the Ara 


the modern town was almost destroyed by the 
French. It. has manufactures of carpets and 
blankets, th of the Atlas is the Zrab, the 
ancient Gatukia. The chief place is Biscura; the 
Biscareens are a peaceful race, much liked in 
the northern ports as servants and porters.—Al- 
geria has been successively conquered by the 

. When the 
Moors were driven from Spain in 1492, Ferdi- 
nand sent an expedition against Algiers, and 
seizing on Oran, Bougiah, and Algiers, he 
threatened the subjugation of the country. AE 


, Unable to cope with the powerful invader, 


lim Outemi, the emir of the Meticjah, a fer- 
tile — in the neighborhood of Algiers 
asked assistance from the Turks, and the cele- 
‘brated corsair, Barbarassa Horush, Was sent to 
his assistance. Horush appeared in 1516, and 
having. first made himself master of the 
country and ‘slain Selim Outemi with his own 
hand, he attacked the Spaniards, and after 
a war of varying fortunes, was obliged to 
throw himself into Tlemcen, where a Spanish 
army besieged him, and having succeeded in 


` capturing him, put him to death in 1518. His 


brother, Khair-ed- Deen, succeeded him, onght 
assistance from the sultan, Selim I., and ac- 
knowledged that prince as his sovereign. Se- 
lim accordingly appointed him pasha of Algiers, 
and sent him a body of troops with which he 
was able to repulse the Spaniards, and eventu- 
ally to make himself master of the corntry. 
His exploits against the Christians in the Medi- 
terranean gained him the dignity of capudan 
pasha from Solyman I. Charles V. made an. 
attempt to reinstate the Spanish authority, and 


. a powerful expedition of 870 vessels and $0,000 
men crossed the Mediterranean in 1541. But a 


terrible storm and earthquake dispersed the 
fleet, and cut off all communication between it 
and the army. Without shelter, and exposed 
to the harassing attacks of a daring enemy, the 
troops were compelled to reémbark, and-make 
their escape with a loss of 8,000 men, 15 vessels 
of War, and 140 transports. From this time 
forward thers. were unceasing hostilities be- 
tween the Barbary powers and the knights of 
Malta; thence sprang that system of. piracy 
which made the Algerine corsairs so terri le in 
the Mediterranean, and which was so long sub- 
mitted to by the Christian powers. The Eng- 
lish under Blake, the French under Duquesne, 
the Dutch, and other powers, at vations times 
attacked Algiers; and Duquesne having twice 
bombarded i the dey sent for the French con- 
sul of Louis XIV., and having learned from him 
the cost of the bombardment, Jeeringly told 
him that he would himself have burnt down 
the city for half the money. The system of pri- 
vateering waz continued in spite of the oon tant 
opposition of the European powers; and sven 
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the shores of Spain and Italy were sometimes 


invaded by the desperadoes who carried on this 
terrible trade of war and plnnder. Thousands 
of Ohristian slaves constantly languished in 
captivity in Algiers; and societies of pious men 
were formed, whose express object was to pass 
to and from Algiers annually for the purpose of 
ransoming the prisoners with the funds remit- 
ted to their care by relatives. Meanwhile, the 
authority of the Turkish government had been 
reduced to a name. The deys were elected by 
the janizaries, and had declared their inde- 

ence of the Porte. The last Turkish pasha 
Rad been expelled by Dey Ibrahim in 1705; and 
the janizaries by tumultuous elections appoint- 
ed new chiefs, whom in their mutinies they 
often murdered, The janizaries were recruit- 
ed from the immigrants from Turkey, no native, 
though the son of a janizary by a woman of the 
country, being admitted into their ranks. The 
dey sent occasional presents to Constantinople 
as à token of his nominal allegiance; bat all 
regular tribute Was withdrawn, and the Turks, 
hampered by their constant struggles with Rus- 
sia, were too weak to chastise the rebels of a 
distant province. It was reserved to the young 
republic of the United States to point the way 
to an abolition of the monstrous tyranny. Dur- 
ing the wars of the French revolution and of 
Napoleon, the powerful fleets in the Mediterra- 
nean had protected commerce, and the. Alge 
rines had been compelled to a respite of their 
lawless exactions, On the renewal of peace, 
the Algerines commenced their depredations; 
and the Americans, who in 1795 had been 
compelled to follow the example of European 
nations, and to subsidize the dey for peace, now 
refused the tribute, In 1815, Commodore De- 
ostur encountered an Algerine squadron, took 
a frigate and a brig, and sailed into the bay of 
Algiers, where he forced the dey.to surrender 
all American prisoners, and to abandon all 
future claims for tribute. This bold example 
Was followed by the English, who, under Lord 
Exmouth, bombarded the city in 1816, and re- 
duced it to ashes, compelling the dey to 
surrender his prisoners. This was, how- 
ever, only a punishment; for ‘piracy was 
not suppressed, and in 1826 the Algerines open- 
ly seized Italian vessels in the Mediterranean, 
and even carried their incursions into the 
North sea. In 1818, Hussein Bey succeeded to 
the government; in 1823, the dwelling of the 
French consul having been plundered, and va- 
rious ontrages having been committed on ves- 
sela under the French flag, reparation was de- 
manded without success. At last the dey of 
Algiers personally insulted the consul of France, 
an used expressions disrespectful to tbe king 
of Franoe, who had not replied to a letter 
which the dey had written, in respect of a debt 


due by the French government to Jew mer- 
chants ‘who were indebted to Hussein. To 
enforce an apology, a French squadron was 
sent, which: blockaded Algiers. Negotiations 
were opened between France, Mehemet Ali, 
and the Porte, by which Mehemet Ali, with 
the assistance of France, undertook to conquer 
Algiers, and to pay a regular tribute to the sul- 
tan, of whom he would hold the government. 
This was broken off partly from the opposition 
of England, and partly because Mehemet Ali 
and France could not agree as to the precise 
arrangements by which the scheme was to be 
carried into effect. The government of Charles 
X. now underteok an expedition against Algiers 
single-handed, and on June 13, 1880, an army 
of 38,000 men, and 4,000 horses, disembarked 
before Algiera, under command of Gen. Bour- 
mont. ussein Dey had levied an army of 
60,000 to o them, but having allowed 
them to land, he could make no effective resist- 
ance; and Algiers capitulated July 4, on 
condition that persons’ private property and the 
religion of the country should be respected, 
ahd that the dey and his Turks should retire. 
The French took possession of the city. Among 
the spoil, they took 12 ships of war, 1,500 
bronze cannon, and nearly $10,000,000 in specie. 
They immediately garrisoned Algiers, and es- 
tablished a military regency. The government 
of Charles X. had intended to surrender Algiers 
to the sultan, and instructions to that effect 
were actually on their way to Constantinople, 
when the events of July, 1880, deposed Charles 
X. One of the first acts of his successor was 
to decide on retaining the conquest, and Olau- 
sel was sent over as general-in-chief in place of 
Bourmont. From the first occupation of Alge- 
ria by the French to the present.time, the un- 
happy country has been the arena of unceasing 
bloodshed, rapine, and violence. Each town, 
large and small, has been conquered in detail at 
an immense sacrifice of life. The Arab and 
Kabyle tribes, tò whom independence is pre- 
cious, and hatred of foreign domination a prin- 
ciple dearer than life itself, have been crushed 


‘and broken by the terrible razzias in which 
‘dwellings and property are burnt and de- 
stroyed, standing crops cut down, and the mis- 
. erable wretches who remain massacred, or sub- 


jected to all the horrors of lust, and brutality. 
This barbarous system of warfare has been per- 
sisted in by the French against all the dictates 
of humanity, civilization, and Christianity. It 
is alleged in extenuation, that the Kabyles are 
ferocious, addicted to murder, torturing their 
prisoners, and that with savages lenity is a mis- 
take. The policy of a civilized government 
resorting to the ber talionis may well be 
doubted. And judging of the tree by its fruits, 
after an expenditure of probably $100,000,000, 
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and a sacrifice of hundreds of thousands 
of lives, all that can be said of Algeria is 
that it is a school of war for French generals 
and soldiers, in which all the French officers 
who won laurels in the Orimean war re- 
ceived their military training and education. 
As an attempt at colouization, the numbers of 
Europeans compared with the natives show its 
present almost total failure; and this in one of 
the most fertile countries of the world, the an- 
cient granary of Italy, within 20 hours of 
Franoe, where security of life and property 
alike from military friends and savage enemies 
alone are wanted. Whether. the failure is at- 
tributable to an inherent defatt in the French 
character, which unfits them for emigration, or 
to injudicious local administration, it is not 
within our province to discuss. Every im- 
portant town, Oonstantine, Bona, Bougiah, 
Arzew, Mortaganem, Tlemcen, was carried by 
storm with all the accompanying horrors. The 
natives submitted with an ill grace to their Turk- 
ish rulers, who had at least the merit of being 
co-religionists ; but they found no advantage in 
the so-called civilization of the new government, 
against which, beside, they had the repug- 
nance of religious fanaticism. Each governor 
came but to renew the severities of his prede- 
cessor; proclamations announced the most gra- 
cious intentions, but the army of oconpation, 
the military movements, the terrible ~oraelties 
practised on both sides, all refuted the profes- 
sions of peace and good-will. In 1881, Baron 
Pichon had been appointed civil intendant, and 
he endeavored to organize a system of civil ad- 
ministration which should move with the mili- 
tary government, but the check which his 
measures would have placed ou the governor- 
in-chief offended Savary, duo de Rovigo, Napo- 
leon's ancient minister of police, and on his 
representation Pichon was recalled. Under Sa- 
vary, Algeria was made the exile of all those 
whose political or social misconduct had brought 
them under the lash of the law; and a foreign 
legion, the soldiers of which wore forbidden to 
enter the cities, was introduced into Algeria. 
In 1883, a petition was presented to the cham- 
ber of deputies, stating, “for 8 years we have 
suffered every possible act of injustice. When- 
ever complaints ara preferred to the authori- 
ties, they are only answered by new atrocities, 
particularly directed against those by whom 
the complaints were brought forward. On that 
account no one dares to move, for which reason 
there are no signatures to this petition. O my 
lords, we beseech you in the name of humani- 
ty, to relieve us from this crushing tyranny: to 
ransom us from the bonds of slavery. If the 
land is to be under martial law, if there is to be 
no civil power, we are undone;. there will 
never be peace for us.” This petition led to a 


commission of inquiry, the conséquenc. of 
which was the establishment of a cifil ad. ain 
istration. After the death of Savary, unde: the 
ad interim rule of Gen. Voirol, some mea aires 
had been commenced calculated to allay the 
irritation; the draining of swamps, the im- 
provement of the roads, the organization of a 
native militia, This, however, was abandoned 
on the return of Marshal Clausel, under whom 
a first and most unfortunate expedition agzinat 
Constantine was undertaken. Fris government 
was so unsatisfactory, that a petition praying in- 


quiry into its abuses, signed by 54 leading per- ` 


sons connected with the province, was far- 
warded to Paris in 1886. This led eventually. 
to Clausel's resignation. The whole of J. ouis 
Philippe's reign was occupied in attempts at 
colonization, which only resulted jn land-job- 
bing operations; in military colonization, waich 
was useless, as the cultivators were not safe 
away from the guns of their own block-houses; 
in attempts to settle the eastern part of .' lge- 


ria, and to drive out Abd-el-Kader from Oran 
end the west. The fall of that restldss and 
intrepid chieftain so far pacified, the (dun- 


try, that the great tribe of the Ham anes 
Garabas sent in their submission at once, On 


the revolution of 1848, Gen. Cavaignac was 


appointed to supersede the Duke d'Aumale in 


the governorship of the province, and he and 


the Prince de Joinville, who was also in Alge- 
ria, then retired. But the republic did not 
seem more fortunate than the monarchy in the 
administration of this province. Several gov ern- 
ors succeeded each other during its brief erist- 
ence. Colonists were sent out to till the l nds 


but they died off, or quitted in disgust. In 7349, 


Gen. Pelissier marched against several. t-ibes, 
and the villages of the Beni. Sillem; sheir 


crops and all accessible property were burnt 
200 déstro. be 


Na as usual, because they refused 
tribute: In Zaab, a fertile district or the 
edge of the desert, great excitement having 


arisen in consequence of the preaching of a 
marabout, an expedition was despatched ay’ inst 
them 1.200 strong, which they succeeded in de- 
feating; and it was found that. the revo): was 
wide le and fomented by secret associations 
called the Sidi Abderrahman, whose pri- cipal 
object was the extirpation of the French. The 

ls iyere not, pat down until an expe lition 
under Genérals Canrobert and Herbilior: had 
been sent against then; and the siege of Zoat- 
cha, an’ Arab" town, proved that the notives 
had neither Jost courage nor contracted affec- 


tion for their invaders. The town resiste1 the 


efforts of the besiegers for 51 days, anc was 
taken by storm at last. Little Kabylia dd not 


give in its surrender till 1851, when Gen. St. 


Arnaud subdued: it, and thereby established a 
line’ of .ctmiiititication between Philipy-aville 
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and Constantine. The French bulletins and 


French papers abound in statements of the peace 
and prosperity of Algeria, These are, however, 
atribute to national vanity. The country is even 
now as unsettled in the interior as ever. The 
French supremacy is perfectly illusory, except 
on the coast and near the towns. The tribes 
still assert their independence and detestation 
of the French regime, and the atrocious system 
of razzias has not been abandoned; for in the 
year 1857 a successful razzia was made by Mar- 
shal Randon on the villages and dwelling-places 
of the hitherto unsubdued Kabyles, in order to 
add their territory to the French dominions. 
The natives are still ruled with a rod of iron, 
and continual outbreaks show the uncertain 
tenure of the French occupation, and the hol- 
lowness of peace maintained by such means. 
Indeed, a trial which took place at Oran in 
A st, 1857, in which Captain Doineau, the 
head of the Bureau Arabe, was proved guilty 
of murdering a prominent and wealthy native, 
revealed ahabitual exercise of the most cruel an 
despotic power on the part of the French officials, 
even of subordinate rank, which justly attracted 
the attention of the world. At present, the gov- 
ernment is divided into the three provinces of, 
Constantine on the east, Algiers in the centre, 
and Oran in the west. The country is under th 
control of a governor-general, who is also com- 
mander-in-chief, assisted by a secretary and civil 
intendant, and a council composed of the direc- 
tor of the interior, the naval commandant, the 
military intendant, and attorney-general, whose 
business is to confirm the acta of the governor. 
The conseil des contentiewx at Algiers takes 
cognizance of civil and criminal offences. The 
provinces where a civil administration has been 
organized have may ors, justices, and commis- 
sioners of t police. e native tribes living un- 
der the Mohammedan religion still have their 
cadis: but between-them a system of arbitra- 
tion has been established, which they are said 
to prefer, and an officer (l'avocat des Arabes) is 
specially charged with the duty of defending 

rab interests before the French tribunals.— 
Since the French occupation, it is stated that 
commerce has considerably increased. The im- 
ports are valued at about $22,000,000, the ex- 
ports, $3,000,000, The imports are cotton, 
woollen, and silk goods, grain and flour, lime, 
and refined sugar; the exports are rough coral, 
skins, wheat, oil, and wool, with other small 
matters, . . 


Alma 


ALMA, a small river in the Crimea, ran- 
ning from the high ground in the neighborhood 
of Baklitchisarai in a westerly direction, and 
emptying its waters into Kalamita bay, between- 
Eupatoria and Sebastopol. The southern bank 
of.this river, which rises very steep toward 
its mouth, and everywhere commands the op- 
posite shore, was selected during the late Russo- 

urkish war by Prince Mentchikoff as a defen- 
sive position in which to receive the onset of 
the allied armies just landed in the Crimea.— 

. The forces under his command comprised 42 
battalions, 16 squadrons, 100 Cossacks, and 96 
guns, in all 85,000 men. The allies landed on 
Sept. 14, 1854, a little north of the Alma, 28,- 
000 French (4 divisions), 28,000 English (five 
infantry and one cavalry division), and 6,000 
Turks. Their artillery was exactly as numer- 
ous as that of the Russians, viz.: 72 French 
and 24 English guns. The Russian position 
Was of considerable apparent strength, but in 
reality offered many weak points. Its front ex- 
tended nearly 5 miles, far too great a distance 
for the small number of troops at Mentchikoff's 
disposal. The right wing was completely un- 
supported, while the left (on account of the 
allied fleets, the fire from which commanded 
the coast) could not occupy the position as far 
as the gea, and therefore labored under the same 
defect. The plan of the allies was founded on 
these facts. The front of the Russians was to be 
occupied by false attacks, while the French, 
under the.cover of the 5 fleets, were to turn 
the Russian left, and the English, under the 
cover of their cavalry, to turn their right —On 
the 20th the attack took place. It was to be 
made at daybreak, but owing to the slow move- 
ments of the English, the French could not ven- 
ture to advance across the river before that 
time. On the French extreme right, Bosquet’s 
division passed the river, which was almost 
everywhere fordable, and climbed the steep 
banks of the southern shore without finding 
any resistance. Means were also found, ‘by 
vigorous effort, to bring 12 guns up to the 
lateau. To the left of Bosquet, Canrobert 
rought his division across the river, and 
began to deploy on the high ground, while 
Prince Napoleon's division was engaged in 
clearing the gardens, vineyards, and houses of 
the village of Alma from the Russian skir- 
misbers. To all these attacks, made with 29 
battalions, Mentchikoff opposed in his first and 
second lines only 9 battälions, in support of 
which 7 more soon arrived. These 16 battal- 
ions, supported by 40 guns and 4 squadrons of 
hussars, had to bear the brunt of the immense- 
ly superior attack of the French, who were 


soon supported by the reingining 9 battalions . 


of Forey’s division. Thus all St: Arnaud's 

“were eng ‘with the exception of 
the Turka, who remainéd in ‘reserve; The 
result could not fong be doubtful: The Rus- 
tians slowly gave way, and retired in as good 
order as could be expected. In the mean time 
the English had commenced their attack. 
About 4 o'clock the fire of Bosquet’s guns from 
the height of the latent at ‘thé left of the 
Russian position had shown the battle to be 
seriously engaged; in about än hour the Eng- 
lish skirmishing line engaged that of the Rus- 
sans, The English ha given up the- plan of 
turning the Russian right, since the ian: 
‘cavalry, twice as strong, without Cossacks, as 
that of the British, covered that wing 50 as 
even to menace the English left. Accordingly, 
Lord Raglan determined to attack the Russiatis 
straight before him, He fell upon theft Centre, 
having in. his first line Brown's light division 
and Evans’ division; the two divisions of the 
duke of Cambridge and Gen. England formed 
the second line, while the reserve (Cathcart’s 


behind the left wing. The first line deployed 
and charged two villages before its front, and 
after dislodging the Russians, passed the Alma. 
Here the reports vary. Tho English distinctly 
maintain that their light division reached tie 
breastwork behind which the Russinns had 


placed their heavy artillery, but were then 
c 


repulsed, The Russians declare that the: light 
division never got well across the river; much 
less up the steep on which this breastwork was 
placed. At all events, the second line marched 
close behind, deployed, had to fall into oolumn 
again to pass the Alma and to climb up the 
heights ; eployed again, and after several vol- 
leys, charged. It was the duke of Cambridge's 
division (guards and Highlanders)’ especi ly, 
which came to the rescue of the light division. 


Evans, though slow in his advance, was not 


. Yepelled; so that England’s-division in his rear 
could scarcely give him any support. The 
breastwork was taken by the guards and High- 
landers, and the position was, after à short but 
violent struggle, abandoned by the Russians. 
Eighteen Russian battalions were here engaged 
against the same number of English battalions; 

and if the English battalions were stronger 

than the Russian by some 50 men each, 
the Russians amply made up for this by their 
superiority in artillery and the strength of the 
position, The English infantry fire, however, 
which is generally reputed äs very murderons, 
was especially so on this occasion. Most of 
the troops engaged were armed with the Minis 
rife, and the impact of their bullets, ‘killing 
whole files at once, was: most destructive: to 
the deep Russian columns. Thé": 


division), supported by the cavalry, followed 


having all their infantry, except 6 battiiion 
engaged, and no hope to stem the ddvaneifig 
tide, broke off the battle, the cavalry aud Byht 
artillery, together with the small’ infäntry T 
ger ve covering the retreat, which was Het tiò- 
lested, “Phe: English fought decidedly better 
thun any other troops in this battle, “but iti 
their habitual bag bolt way of mans nr de. 
ploying, forming columns, and de oying ngin i 
unnecessarily, under the enemy fire, > 


` which both time and lives were lost. Thi bon- 


sequence of this battle was to the alf, thy 
undispntéd Possession of the open country of 
the Orimea as long as the Russians remuined 
without reinforesments, and the opening of the 


8 


_ Toad to Sebästopbl. By the first 4 they 
did not profit, ‘but ef the second they 2 
did not prot, bot of y 


F. ee i aet 


AMMUNITION, comprises the Projec te 
charges, end articles used for priming, requi 

for the use of fire-arms, and, as the word is 
generally understood, supposes these articles to 
be made up ready for use, Thus, small arm 
ammunition comprises cartridges and percussion, . 
caps (the latter, of course, are unnecessary 
where flint-locks or the needie-gun are in use); 
field-arfillery ammunition is compased of hot, 
loaded shell, case shot, shrapnell, cartri - ges, 
priming tubes, matches, portfires, &., with iek- 
ets for rocket-batteries, In fortresses ant, for 
sieges, the powder is generally kept in barrels, 
and made up in cartridges when required for 
use; so. are the various compositions required 
during a siege; the hollow shot are also 
filled on the spot. The proportion of ar. mu- 


‘nition “accompanying an army in the ied + 
varies according to circumstances. Generally - - 


an infantry soldier carries 60 rounds, se- lom 
more; and a similar quantity per man ac am- 
panies the army in wagons, while a fu cher 
supply follows with the park columns a march ~ 
or two to the rear. For field-artillery, between 
150 and 200 rounds per gun are always with the 
battery, partly in the gun-limber boxea p 
in acparate wagons; another 200 rounde are 
generally with the ammunition-reserve of the 
army, and a third supply follows with the 
park columns. This is the rule in most civil- 
ized armies, and applies, of course, to the 
beginning of a campaign only; a few 
months of campaigning, the ammunltio-- re- 
serves are generally very severely drawn voon, 


Perhaps logt after a disastrous battle, and their 


replacing is often difficult and slow. 
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Armada 


“ABMADA, Srann, the great naval arma- 
ment sent by King Philip II. of Spain, in 1588, 
for the conquest of Engiand, in order thereby 
“to serve God, and to returne unto his church 
a great many contrite souls that are oppressed 
by the heretics, enemies to our holy Catholio 
faith, which have them subject to- their sects, 
and unhappiness.” (Expedit. Hispan. in Angl. 
Vera Descriptio, A. D. 1588.) e fullest ac- 
count of this armament is given in a book pub- 
lished, about the time it set sail, by order of 
Philip, under the title La Felicisima Armada 
gue el Rey Don Felipe nuestro Señor mando 
juntar en el Puerto Lisboa 1588. Heeha por 

edro de Pax Salas. A copy of this work was 
procured for Lord Burleigh, so that the English 
government was beforehand acquainted with 
every detail of the expedition. his copy, con- 
taining notes up te March, 1588, is now in the 
British museum) The fleet is therein stated 
to have consisted of 65 galleons and large ships, 
25 ureas of 800 to 700 tons, 19 tenders of 70 to 
100 tons, 18 small frigates, 4 galeasses and 4 
galleya, in all 180 vessels, with a total tonnage 
of 75,868 tons. They were armed with 2,481 
guns, of which 1,497 were of bronze, mostly fall 
cannon (48 pdrs.), culverines (long 80 and 20 
pars), &c.; the ammunition consisted of 128,- 

90 round shot and 6, 175 owt. of powder, giv- 
ing about 50 rounds per gun, at an average 
charge of 4} lbs. The ships were manned with 
8,052 sailors, and carried 19,295 soldiers and 180 

riests and monks. Mules, carta, &c., were on 

ard to move the field artillery when landed. The 
whole was provisioned, according to the above 
authority, for 6 months. This fleet, unequalled 
in its time, was to proceed to the Flemish coast, 
where another army of 80,000 foot and 4,000 
horse, under the duke of Parma, was to em- 
bark, under its protection, in flat-bottomed 
vessels constructed for the purpose, and man- 
ned by sailors brought from the Baltic. The 
whole were then to proceed to England. In that 
country Queen Elizabeth had, by vigorous exer- 
tions, increased her fleet of originally 80 ships, 
to some 180 vessels of various sizes, but gener- 
ally inferior in that respect to those of the Span- 
iards. They were, however, manned by 17,500 
sailore, and therefore possessed far more numer- 
ous crews than the Spanish fleet. The English 
military force was divided into two armies, one, 
of 18,500 men, under the earl of Leicester, for 
immediately opposing the enemy; the other, 
45,000, for the defence of the queen’s person. 
According to a MS. in the British museum, en- 
titied “ Details of the English Force Assembled 
to Oppose the Spanish Armada,” (MS. Reg. 18th 
o. xxi.), 2,000 infantry were also expected from 


the Low tries. The armada was to leave 


Lisbon in the beginning of May, but, owing to 
the death of the admiral Santa Cruz, and his 
vice-admiral, the departure was delayed. The 
duke of Medina Sidonia, a man totally un- 
acquainted with naval matters, was now made 
captain-general of the fleet; his vice-admiral, 


Martinez de Ricalde, however, was an expert 


seaman. Having left Lisbon for Corunna for 
stores, May 29, 1588, the fleet was dispersed by 
a violent storm, and, though all the ships joined 
at Corunna with the exception of four, they 
were considerably shattered, and had to be re- 
paired. Reports having reached England that 
‘the armament was completely disabled, the gov- 
ernment ordered its own ships to be laid up; 
but Lord Howard, the admiral, opposed this or- 
der, set sail for Corunna, learned the truth, and, 
on his return, continued warlike preparations. 
Soon after, being informed that the armada 
had hove in sight, he weighed. anchor and ac- 
companied it on its way up the channel, harass- 
ing the Spanish ships whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. The Spaniards, in the mean 
time, proceeded to the coast of Flanders, keep- 
ing as close together as possible. In the vari- 
ous minor engagements which took place, the 
handier ships, more numerous crews, and better 
seamanship of the English, always gave them 
the victory over the clumsy and undermanned 
Spanish galleons, crowded as they were with 
soldiers. The Spanish artillery, too, was very 
badly served, and almost always planted, too 
high. Off Calais the armada cast anchor, wait- 
ing for the duke of Parma’s fleet to come out of 
the Flemish harbors; but it soon received word 
that his ships, being unfit for fighting, could not 
come out until the armada had passed the 
Straits and driven off the Anglo-Dutch blockad- 
ing squadron. It accordingly weighed again, 
but, when in sight of Dunkirk, was becalmed 
between the English fleet on one side and the 
Dutch on the other. Lord Howard prepared 
fire-ships, and when, during the night of Aug. 7, 
the breeze sprang up again, he sent-8 of them 
among the enemy. They produced a perfect. 
panic in the Spanish fleet. Someships weighed 
anchor, some cut their cables, drifting before 
the wind; the whole fleet got into confusion, 
several ships ran foul of each other and were 
disabled. By morning order was far from be- 
ing restored, and the several divisions were 
scattered far and wide. Then Lord Howard, 
reinforced as he was by the ships equipped by 
the nobility and gentry, as also by the blockad- 
ing squadron under Lord Byron, and ably sec- 
onded by Sir Francis Drake, engaged the enemy 
at 4 A. M. The battle, or rather chase (for the 
English were evidently superior on every point 
of attack), lasted till dark. The Spaniards 
fought bravely, but their unwieldy ships were 
unfit for the navigation of narrow waters, and 
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pr a moving fight. They were completely der 


featad, and suffered severe lose, The junetion 
with the duke of Parma’s transports having 
thus been foiled, a landing in England by the 
armada alone was out of the question. It was 
found that the greater part of the provisions on 
board had been consumed, and as access to 
Spanish Flanders was now. impossible, nothing 
remained but to return to Spain to lay in fresh 
stores. (See Certain Advertisements out of Ire- 
land Concerning the Losses and Distresses Hap- 
pened to the Spanish Navie on the Coast of Ire- 

d,“ London, 1588—-Examination of Emanuel 
Fremosa, who served in the San Juan, 1,100 
tons, flag-ship of Admiral Ricalde). The pas- 
sage through the channel being also closed 
by the English fleet, nothing remained but to 
round Scotland on their way home.. The ar- 
mada was but little harassed by the fleet of 
Lord Seymour sent in pursnit, as that fleet was 
badly supplied with ammunition and could not 


venture on an attack. But after the Span-. 


iards had rounded the Orkneys dreadful storms 
arose and dispersed the whole fieet. Some 
ships were driven back as far as the coast of 
Norway, where they fell on the rocks; oth- 
ers foundered in the North sea, or struck on 
the rocks on the coast of Sootland or the He- 
brides. Soon after, fresh storms overtook 
them on tho west coast of Ireland, where 
above 80 vessels were lost. Those of the 
crews who escaped on shore were mostly killed; 
about 200 were executed by oommand of the 
lord deputy. Of the whole fleet not more 
than 60 vessels, and those in the most shat- 
tered condition, and with famine on board, 
reached Santander about the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the plan of invading England 
was dennitively given up. . 


Army 

ARMY, the Organized body of armed meñ 
which a state maintains for purposes of offen- 
sive or defensive war. Of the armies of ancient 
history the first of which we know any thing pos- 
itive is that of Egypt. Its grand epoch of glory 
coincides with the reign of Rhamses II. (Sesos- 
tris), and the paintings and inscriptions relating 
to his exploits.on the numerous monuments of 
his reign, form the principal source of our knowl- 
edge on Egyptian military matters, The war- 
rior caste of Egypt was diyided into two class- 
es, hermotybis and calasirid, the first 160, 000, 


the other 250,000 strong, in their best times. It 
appears that these two 


were distinguished 
from each other merely by age or length of aèr- 


vice, so that the calasirii, after a certain number 
of years ‘into the hermotybii or reserve. 
The whole army was settled in a sort of milita- 
ry colanies, aa ample extent of land being set 
apart for edéh:-nian às an equivalent for his gèr- 
vices, These ‘dolonies were mostly situated in 


the lower part of the country, where attacks 


from the neighboring Asiatic states were to be 
anticipated; à few colonies only were estublish- 
ed on the: Nile, the Ethioplans not 
very formi opponents. The strength o 
the army lay in its infantry, and particularly in 
its archers. Beside these latter there were 
bodies of foot soldiers, variously armed-and dis- 
tributed into battalions, according to their 
arms; spearmen, swordsmen, clubmen, slingers, 
&. The infantry was sup bre by numerous 
war- chhriots, o mann y 2 men, one to 
drive and the other to use the bow. Cavalry 
does not figure on the monuments. One sol- 
tary drawing of a man on horseback is consid 
ered to belong to the Roman epoch, and it ap- 
pears certain that the use of the horse for riding 
and of cavalry. became known to the Egyptians 
through their Asistie neighbors only. That at 
a later period they had a numerous cavalry, 
acting, like all cavalry in ancient times, on the 
wings of the infantry, is certain from the una- 
nimity of the ancient historians on this point. 
The defensive armor of the Egyptians consisted 
of shields, helmets, and breastplate, or ooats- of- 
mail, of various: materials. eir mode of at- 
tacking & fortified position shows many of the 
means and artifices known to the Greeks and 
Romans. They had the testudo, or battering- 
ram, the vinea, and scaling-ladder; that they, 
however, also knew the use of movable towers, 
and that they, undermined walls, as Sir G. Wil- 
kinson maintains, is a mere supposition. From 
the time of Psammetious a corps of Grecian 
mercenaries was maintained; they were also 
colonized. in lower Egypt.—Assyria furnishes 
us With the earliest specimen of those Asiatic 
armies ‘which, for above 1,000 years, struggled 
for the possession of the countries between the 
Mediterranean and the Indus. There, as in 
Egypt, the monuments are our principal source 
of information. The infantry appear armed 
similar to the Egyptian, though the bow seems 
less prominent, the arms offensive and de- 
fensive art generally of better make and more 
tasteful appearance. There is, beside, more va- 
riety of armament, on account of the greater 
extent of the empire. Spear, bow, sword, and 
dagger, are the principal weapons. Assyrians 
in the army of Xerxes are also represented with 
iron-mounted clubs. The defensive armament 
consisted of a helmet (often very tastefully work- 
ed), a coat of mail of felt or leather, and a 
shield. The. wer- Chariots still formed an im- 
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portant portion of the army; it had 2 occu- 
Pants, and the driver had to shelter the bow- 
man with his shield. Many of those who fight 
in chariots are represented in long coats-of- 
mail, Then there was the cavalry, which here 
we meet with for the first time. In the earliest 
sculptures the rider mounts the bare back of his 
horse; later on, a sort of pad is introduced, and 
in one sculpture a high saddle is depicted, simi- 
lar to that now in use in the East. The cavalry 
can scarcely have been very different from that 
of the Persians and later eastern nations—light, 
irregular horse, attacking in disorderly swarms, 
easily repelled by a well-armed, solid infantry, 
but formidable to a disordered or beaten army. 
Accordingly, it figured in rank bebind the char- 
ioteers, who appear to have formed the aristo- 
oratio arm of the service. In infantry tactics 
some progress toward regular movements and 
formations in ranks and files appears to have 
been made. The bowmen either fought in ad- 
vance, where they were always covered, each 
of them, by a shield-bearer, or they formed the 
rear rank, the first and second ranks, armed 
with spears, stooping or kneeling to enable them 
to shoot, in sieges they certainly knew the 
use of movable towers and mining; and, from a 
passage in Ezekiel, it would almost appear that 
they made some sort of mound or artificial hill 
to command the walls of the town—a rude be- 
ginning of the Roman agger. Their movable 
and fixed towers, too, were elevated to the 
height of the besieged wall, and higher, so as 
to command it. The ram and vinea they used 
also; and, numerous as their armies were, they 
turned off whole arms of rivers into new beds 
in order to gain access to a weak front of the 
attacked place, or to use the dry bed of the riv- 
er as a road into the fortress. The Babylonians 
seem to have had armies similar to those of the 
Assyrians, but special details are wanting.—The 
Persian empire owed its greatness to its found- 
ers, the warlike nomads of the present Farsis- 
tan; a nation of horsemen, with whom cavalry 
took at once that predominant rank which it 
has since held in all eastern armies, up to 
the recent introduction of modern European 
drill. Darius Hystaspes established a standing 
army, in order to keep the conquered provinces 
in subjection, as well as to prevent the frequent 
revolts of the satraps, or civil governors. Every 
province thus had its garrison, under a sepa- 
rate commander; fortified towns, beside, were 
occupied by detachments. The provinces had 
to bear the expense of maintaining these troops. 
To this standing army also belonged the guards 
of the king, 10,000 chosen infantry (the Immor- 
tale, Athanatoi), resplendent with gold, follow- 
ed on the march by long trains of carriages, 
with their harems and servants, and of camels 
with provisions, beside 1,000 halberdiers, 1,000 


horse guards, and numerous war-chariots, some 
of them armed with scythes. For expeditions 
of magnitude this armament was considered 
insufficient, and a general levy from all the prov- 
inces of the empire took place. The mass of 
these various contingents formed a truly orien- 
tal army, composed of the most heterogeneous 
parts, varying among themselves in armament 
and mode of fighting, and accompanied by im- 
mense trains of baggage and innumerable 
camp-followers. It is to the presence of these 
latter that we must ascribe the enormous num- 
bers of the Persian armies as estimated by the 
Greeks. The soldiers, according to their re- 
spective nationality, were armed with bows, 
Neelie, spears, swords, clubs, daggers, slings, 
c. The contingent of every province had its 
separatecommander; they appear, from Herodo- 
tus, to have been divided by tens, hundreds, 
thousands, &c., with officers to command each 
decimal subdivision. The commands of large 
corps or of the wings of the army were general- 
ly given to members of the royal family. 
Among the infantry the Persian and the other 
Aryan nations (Medes and Bactrians) formed the 
élite. They were armed with bows, spears of 
moderate size, and a short sword; the head 
was protected by a sort of turban, the body by 
a coat covered with iron scales; the shield was 
mostly of wicker-work. Jet this élite, as well 
as the rest of the Persian infantry, was misera- 
bly beaten whenever it was opposed to even the 
smallest bodies of Greeks, and its unwieldy and 
disorderly crowds appeur quite incapable of any 
but passive resistance against the incipient pha- 
lanx of Sparta and Athens; witness Marathon, 
Platæa, Mycale, and Thermopylæ. The war- 
chariots, which in the Persian army appear for 
the last time in history, might be useful on quite 
level ground against such a motley crowd as the 
Persian infantry themselves were, but against a 
solid mass of pikemen, such as the Greeks form- 
ed, or against light troops taking advantage of 
inequalities of ground, they were worse than 
useless. The least obstacle stopped them. In 
battle the horses got frightened, and, no longer 
under command, ran down their own infantry. 
As to the cavalry, the earlier periods of the em- 
pire give us little proof of its excellence. There 
were 10,000 horse on the plain of Marathon—a 
good cavalry country —yet they could not break 
the Athenian ranks, In later times it distin- 
guished itself at the Granicus, where, formed 
in one line, it fell on the heads of the Macedonian 
columns as they emerged from the fords of the 
river, and upset them before they could deploy. 
It thus successfully opposed Alexander's ad- 
vanced guard, under Ptolemy, for a long while, 
until the main body arrived and the light troops 
manceuvred on its flanks, when, having no sec- 
ond line or reserve, it had to retire. But at this 
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eriod the Persian army had been strengthened 
by the infusion of a Greek element, imported 
by the Greek mercenaries, who, soon after Xerx- 
es, were taken into pay by the king; and the 
cavalry tactics displayed by Memnon on the 
Granicus are so thoroughly un-Asiatio that we 
may, in the absence of positive information, at 
once ascribe them to Greek influence.—The ar- 
mies of Greece are the first of the detailed or- 
ganization of which we have ample and certain 
information. With them the history of tactics, 
especially infantry tactics, may be said to begin. 
ithout stopping to give an account of the war- 
like system oF the heroic age of Greece, as de- 
scribed in Homer, when cavalry was unknown, 
when the nobility and chiefs fought in war- 
chariots, or descended from them for a duel 
with, an equally prominent enemy, and when 
the infantry appears to have been little better 
than that of the Asiatics, we at once pass to the 
military force of Athens in the time of her 
eatness. In Athens every free born man was 
able to military service. The holders of cer- 
tain public offices alone, and, in the earlier 
times, the fourth or poorest 
“were exempt. It was a militia system based 
upon slavery. Every youth on attaining his 
18th year was obliged to do duty for 2 years, 
especially in watching tho frontiers, During 
this time his military education was completed ; 
afterward he remained liable to service up to 
his 60th year. In case of war the assembled 
citizens fixed the number of men to be called 
out; in extreme cases only the levées en masse 
(panstratia) were resorted to. The strategi, 10 
of whom wero annually elected by the people, 
had to levy these troops and to organize them, 
so that the men of each tribe, or phyle, formed 
a body under a separate phylarch. These offi- 
cers, as well as the taziarchs, or captains of 
companies, were equally elected by the people. 
The whole of this levy formed the heavy infan- 
try (hoplite) destined for the phalanx or deep 
line formation of spearmen, which originally 
formed the whole of the armed force, and sub- 
sequently, after the addition of light troops and 
cavalry, remained its mainstay—the corps which 
decided the battle. Tho phalanx was formed 
in various degrees of depth; we find mentioned 
phalanxes of 8, 12, 25 deep. The armature of 
the hoplitw consisted of a breastplate or corslet, 
helmet, oval target, spear, and short sword. 
The forte of the Athenian phalanx was attack; 
its charge was renowned for its furious im- 
etus, especially after Miltiades, at Marathon, 
ad introduced the quickening of the pace dur- 
ing the charge, so that they came down onthe 
enemy with a run. On the defensive, the 
more solid and closer phalanx of Sparta was its 
superior. While at Marathon the whole force 
of the Athenians cousisted of a heavy armed 


ass of freemen, 


phalanx of 10,000 hoplitæ, at Platæa they had, 
eside 8,000 hoplite, an equal number of light 
infantry. The tremendous pressure of the Per- 
sian invasions necessitated an extension of the 
liability to service; the poorest class, that of 
the thetes, was enrolled. They were formed 
into light troops (gymneta, psili) ; they had no 
defensive armor at all, or a target only, and 
were supplied with a spear and javelins. With 
the extension of the Athenian power, their 
light troops wore reinforced by the contingents 
of their allies, and even by mercenary troops. 
Acarnanians, ZEtolians, and Cretans, celebrated 
as archers and slingers, were added. An inter- 
mediate class of troops, between them and the 
hoplitw, was formed, the peltastæ, armed simi- 
lar to the light infantry, but capable of occupy- 
ing aud maintaining a position. They were, 
however, of but little importanco until after the 
Peloponnesian war, when Iphicrates reorgan- 
ized them. The light troops of the Athenians 
enjoyed a high reputation for intelligence and ` 
quickness both in resolution and in execution. 
On several occasions, probably in difficult 
ground, they even successfully opposed the 
Spartan phalanx. The Athenian cavalry was 
introduced at a time when the republic was al- 
ready rich and powerful. The mountainous 
ground of Attica was unfavorable to this arm, 
but the neighborhood of Thessaly and Bœotia, 
countries rich in horses, and consequently the 
first to form cavalry, soon caused its introdue- 
tion in the other states of Greece. The Athe- 
nian cavalry, first 800, then 600, and even 
1,000 strong, was composed of the richest citi- 
zens, and formed a standing corps even in time 
of peace. They were a very effective body, 
extremely watchful, intelligent, and enterpris- 
ing. Their position in battle, as well as that of 
the light troops, was generally on the wings of 
the phalanx. In later times, the Athenians also 
maintained a corps of 200 mercenary mounted 
archers (Aippotorota). The Athenian soldier, up 
to the time of Pericles, received no pay. Af 
terward 2 oboli (beside 2 more for provisions, 
which the soldier had to find) were given, and 
sometimes even the hoplitw received as much 
as 2 drachms. Officers received double pay, 
cavalry soldiers three-fold, generals four-fold. 
The corps of heavy cavalry alone cost 40 
talents ($40,000) per annum in timo of peace, 
during war considerably more. The order of bat- 
tle and mode of fighting wero extremely sim- 
le; the phalanx formed tho centre, the men 
ocking their spears, and covering tho whole 
front with their row of shields. They attacked 
the hostile phalanx in a parallel front. When 
the first onset was not sufficient to break the 
enemy’s order, the struggle hand to hand with 
the sword decided the battle. In the mean 
time the light troops and cavalry either attack- 
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ed the corresponding troops of the onemy, or 
attempted to operate on the flank and rear of 
the phalanx, and to take advantage of any dis- 
order manifesting itself in it. In case of a vic- 
tory they undertook the pursuit, in case of de- 
feat they covered the retreat as much as possible. 
They were also used for reconnoitring expedi- 
tions and forays, they harassed the enemy on 
the march, especially when he had to pass a 
defile, and they tried to capture his convoys and 
stragglers; Thus the order of battle was ex- 
tremely simple; the phalanx always operated 
as a whole; its subdivisions into smaller bodies 
had no technical significance; their command- 
ers had no other task than to see that the order 
of the phalanx was not broken, or at least 
quickly restored. What the strength of Athe- 
nian armies was during the Persian wars, we 
have shown above by a few examples. At the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the force 
mustered 18,000 hoplite for field service, 61,000 
(the youngest and the oldest soldiers) for gar- 
rison duty, 1,200 horsemen, and 1, 600 archers, 
According to Boeckh’s calculations the force sent 
against Syracuse numbered 38,560 men; rein- 
forcements despatched afterward, 26,000 men; 
in all nearly 65,000 men. After the complete 
ruin of this expedition, indeed, Athens was as 
much exhausted as France after the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812.— Sparta was the military state, 
par excellence, of Greece, If the general gym- 
nastic education of the Athenians developed 
the agility as much as the strength of the body, 
the Spartang directed their attention mostly 
to strength, endurance, and hardiness. They 


valued steadiness in the ranks, and military 


point of honor, more than intelligence. The 
Athenian was educated as if he was to fight 
among light troops, yet in war he was fitted in- 
to his fixed place in the heavy phalanx; the 
Spartan, on the contrary, was brought up for 
service in the phalanx, and nothing else. It is 
evident that as long as the phalanx decided the 
battle, the Spartan, in the long run, had the 
best of it. In Sparta, every freeman was en- 
rolled in the army lists from his 20th to his 60th 
year. The ephort determined the number to be 
called out, which was generally chosen among 
the middle-aged men, from 80 to 40. As in 
Athens, the men belonging to the same tribe or 
locality were enrolled in the same body of 


troops. The organization of the army was 


Based upon the confraternities (enomotia) intro- 
duced by Lycurgus, 2 of which formed a pente- 
costys; 2 of these were united into a lochos, 
and 8 or 4 lochi intoa mora. This was the 
organization in Xenophon’s time; in former 
periods it appears to have varied. The strength 
of a mora is variously stated at from 400 to 
900 men, and their number at one time was 
said to be 600. These various bodies of free 
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Spartans formed the phalanx; the hoplite 

forming it were armed with a spear, a short 

sword, and a shield fastened rofnd the neck. 

Later on, Cleomenes introduced the large Ca- 

rian shield, fastened by astring on the left arm, 

and leaving both hands of the soldier free. The 

Spartans considered it disgracefel for their men 

to return, after a defeat, without their shields; 

the preservation of the shield proved the re- 

treat to have been made in good order and a 

compact phalanx, while single fugitives, run- 

ning for their lives, of course had to throw 

away the clumsy shield. The Spartan phalanx 

was generally 8 deep, but sometimes the depth 

was doubled by placing one wing behind the 

other. The men appear to have marched in 

step; some elementary evolutions were also in 

use, such as changing front to the rear by the 

half-turn of each man, advancing or retiring a 

wing by wheeling, &c., but they would seem to 

have been introduced at a later period only, 

In their best times, the Spartan phalanx, like 

that of Athens, knew the parallel front attack 

only. The ranks, on the march, were distant 

from each other 6 feet, inthe charge 3 feet, and 

in a position receiving the charge, only 1} foot, 

from rank to rank. The army was commanded 

by one of the kings, who, with his suite 

(damosia), occupied a position in the centre 

of the phalanx. Afterward, the number 

of the free Spartans having considerably de- 

creased, the strength of the phalanx was 

kept up by aselection from the subjected Peri- 

The cawalry was never stronger than 
about 600 men, divided into troops (ulami) of 
50 men. It merely covered the wings. There 
was, beside, a, body of 800 mounted men, the 
élite of the Spartan youth, but they dismount- 
ed in battle, and formed a sort of body-guard of 
hoplitæ around the king. Of light troops, 
there were the skirite, inhabitants of the 
mountains near Arcadia, who generally covered 
the left wing; the hoplite of the phalanx, be- 
side, had Helot servants, who were expected in 
battle to do duty as skirmishers; thus, the 5,000 
hoplitæ at Platæa brought 35, 000 Helot light 
troops with them, but of the exploits of these 
latter we find nothing stated in history.—-The 
simple tactics of the Greeks underwent consid- 
erable changes after the Peloponnesian war. At 
the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas had to op- 
pose, with a small force of Thebans, the far 
more numerous, and hitherto invincible Spartan 
phalanx. The plain, parallel front attack, here, 
would have been equivalent to certain defeat, 
both wings being outflanked by the longer front 
ofthe enemy. Epaminondas, instead of advanc- 
ing in line, formed his army into a deep column, 
and advanced against one wing of the Spartan 
phalanx, where the king had taken his station. 
e succeeded in breaking through the Spartan 
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Une at this, the decisive point; he then wheeled ~ 


his troops round, and moving on either hand, 
ho himself outflanked the broken line, which 
could not form a new front without losing its 
tactical order. At the battle of Mantinea, the 
Spartans formed their phalanx with a greater 
depth, but, nevertheless, the Theban column 
again broke through it. „Agesilaus in Sparta, 
imotheus, Iphicrates, Chabrias in Athena, 
also introduced changes in infantry tactics. 
Iphicrates improved the peliasta, a sort of 
light infantry, capable, however, in ease of 
need, to fight in line. They were armed with 
a, small round target, strong linen corslet, and 
long spear of wood. Ohabrias made the first 
ranks of the phalanx, when on the defensive, 
kneel down to receive the enemy's charge. Fr 
squares, and other columns, o., were intro- 
duced, and accordingly deployments formed part 
of the elementary tactics. At the same time, 
ter attention was paid to light infantry of all 
Find ; several species of arms were borrowed 
from the barbarous and seni-barbarous neigh- 
bors of the Greeks, such as archers, mounted 
and on foot, slingers, Ge. The majority of the 
soldiers of this period consisted of mercenaries, 
The wealthy citizens, ins of doing duty 
themselves, found it more convenient fo pay 
for a substitute. The character of the phalanx, 
as the preéminently national portion of the 
army, in which the free citizens of the state 
only were admitted, thus suffered from this ad- 
mixture of mercenaries, who had no right of 
citizenship. Toward the a proach of the Ma- 
cedonian epoch, Greece her colonies were 
as much a mart for soldiers of fortune, and 
mercenaries, as Switzerland in the 18th and 
19th centuries. The Egyptian kings had at an 
early time formed a corps of Greek troops. Af 
terward, the Persian king gave his army some 
steadiness by the admission of a body of Greek 
mercenaries. The chiefs of these bodies were 
regular condottieri, as much as those of Italy 


like engines for throwing stones and 
incendiary projectiles, were tonos, arta mR 
Pericles already used 


the plaoe, investing it, and by the attempt 
to place the war-engines in a commanding po- 


were į 


‘material of the mercenary bands into all sorts 
of novel and artificial formations, and in 
adopting or inventing’ new species of light’ 
troops, to the detriment of the ancient Doric 
heavy phalanx, which at that time alone could 
decide battles, a monarchy grew up, which, 
adopting all real improvements, formed a body 
of heavy infantry of such colossal dimensions, 
that no army with which it came in contact 
could resist its shock. Philip of Macedon form- 
ed a standing army of about 80,000 infantry, 
and 8,000 cavalry. The main body of the army 
‘was an immense phalanx of some 16,000 or 
18,000 men, formed upon the principle of the 
Spartan phalanx, but improved in armament. 
The small Grecian shield was replaced by the 
large oblong Carian buckler, and the moderate- 
ly sized spear by the Macedonian pike (sarissa) 
of 24 feet in h. The depth of this phalanx 
varied, under Philip, from 8, to 10, 12, 24 men. 
With the tremendous length of the pikes, each of 
the 6 front ranks could, on levelling them, make 
the points project in front of the first rank. The 
regular advance of such a long front of from 
1,000 to 2,000 fen, presup a great perfec- 
tion of elementary drill, which in consequence 
was continually practised. Alexander completed 
this organization. His phalanx was, normally, 
16,884 men strong, or 1,024 in front by 16 
deep. The file of 16 (lochos) was conducted 
by a lo a who stood in the front rank. 
Two files formed a dilochy, 2 of which made 
a tetrarchy, 2 of which à taxiarchy, 2 of 
which a xenagyar syntagma, 16 men in front by 
16 deep. This was the evolutionary unity, the 
march being made in columns of xenagies, 16 
in front, Sixteen xenagies (equal to 8 pente- 
cosiarchies, or 4 chiliarchies, or 2 telarchies) 
formed a small phalanx, 2 of which a diphalan- 
garchy, and 4 a tetraphalangarchy or phalanx 
propert 80 called. Every one of these subdi- 
visions had ita corresponding officer. The di- 
halangarchy of the right wing was called 
ead, that of the left wing, tail, or rear. When- 
ever extraordinary solidity was required, the 
left wing took station behind the right, form- 
ing-512 men in front by 82 indepth. On the 
other hand, by, deploying the 8 rear, ranks on 
the left of the front ranks, the extent of front 
could be doubled, and the depth reduced to 8. 
The distances of ranks and files were similar 
to those of the Spartans, but the close or- 
der was so compact that the single soldier in 
the middie of the phalanx could not turn. In- 
tervala between the subdivisions of the phalanx 
were not ‘allowed in battle; the whole formed 
one continnons line, charging en muraille. The 
phalanx was formed by Macedonian volunteers 
exclusively ; though, after the conquest of 
Greece, Greeks also could enter it. The soldiers 
heavy armed hoplitw. Beside shield 
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and pike, they carried a helmet and sword, al- 
though the hand-to-hand fight with the latter 
‘weapon cannot very often have been required 
after the charge of that forest of pikes. When 
the phalanx had to meet the Roman legion, the 
case indeed was different. The whole phalan- 
gite system, from the earliest Doric times down 
to the breaking. up of the Macedonian empire, 
suffered from one great inconvenience; ‘it wanted 
flexibility. Unless on a level and open plain, 
these long, deep lines, cauld not move with 
order and regularity. Every obstacle in front 
forced it to form column, in which shape it was 
not prepared to act. Moreover, it had no sec- 
ond line or reserve. As soon, therefore, as it 
was met by an army, formed in smaller bodies 
and adapted to turn obstacles of ground without 
breaking line, and disposed in several lines sec- 
onding each other, the phalanx could not help 
going into broken ground, where its new op- 
ponent completely cut it up. But to such op- 
ponents as Alexander had at Arbela, his 2 large 
phalanxes must have appeared invincible. Be- 
side this heavy infantry of the line, Alexander 
had a guard of 6,000 hyraspistæ, still more 
heavily armed, with even larger bucklers and 
longer pikes, His light infantry consisted of 
argyraspides, with small silver-plated shields, 
and of numerous peltastœ, both of which troops 
were organized in demi-phalanxes of normally 
8,192 men, being able to fight either in extended 
order or in line, like the hoplitæ; and their 

halanx often had the same success. The 
Macedonian cavalry was composed of young 
Macedonian and Thessalian noblemen, with the 
addition, subsequently, of a body of horsemen 
froma Greece proper. They were divided into 

uadrons (ii), of which the Macedonian no- 
bility alone formed 8. They belonged to what 
we should call heavy cavalry; they wore a 
helmet, cuirass with cuissarts of iron scales to 
protect the leg, and were armed with a long 
sword and pike. The horse, too, wore a front- 
let of iron. This class of cavalry, the cata- 

hracti, received great attention both from 

hilip and Alexander; the latter used it for 
his decisive manœuvre at Arbela, when he first 
beat and pursued one wing of the Persians, 
and then, passing behind their centre, fell upon 
the rear of the other wing. They charged in 
various formations: in line, in common rec- 
tangnlar column, in rhomboid or wedge-shaped 
column. The light cavalry had no defensive 
armor; it carried javelins and light short 
lances; there was also a corps of acrobaliste, 
or mounted archers. These troops served for 
outpost duty, patrols, reconnoitring, and irreg- 
ular warfare gencrally. They were the contin- 
gents of Thracian and Illyrian tribes, which, 
beside, furnished some fow thousands of irreg- 
ular infantry. A new arm, invented by Alex- 


ander, claims our attention from the circum- 
stance that it has beon imitated in modern 
times, the dimachw, mounted troops, expected 
to fight either as cavalry or as infantry. The 
dragoons of the 16th and following centuries 
are a complete counterpart to these, as wo shall 
see hereafter. We have, however, no informa- 
tion as to whether these hybrid troops of an- 
tiquity were more successful in their double 
task than the modern dragoons. Thus was 
composed the army with which Alexander 
conquered the country betweon the Mediterra- 
nean, the Oxus, and the Sutledj. As to its 
strength, at Arbela, it consisted of 2 large pha- 
lanxes of hoplitæ (say 80,000 men), 2 semi- 
phalanxes of peltastw (16,000), 4,000 cavalry, 
and 6,000 irregular troops, in all about 56,000 
men. At tlie en his force of ull arms was 
85,000 men, of whom 5,000 were cavalry.—Of 
the Carthaginian -army wo know no details; 
even the strength of the force with which Han- 
nibal passed the Alps, is disputed. The armies 
of the successors of Alexander show no im- 
provements on his formations; the introduction 
of elephants was but of short duration; when 
terrified by fire, these animals were more for- 
midable to their own troops than to the enemy. 
The later Greek armies (under the Achwan 
league) were formed partly on the Macedonian, 
partly on the Roman system.—The Roman 
army presents us with the most perfect system 
of infantry tactics invented during the time 
when the use of gunpowder was unknown. It 
maintains the predominance of heavy infantry 
and compact bodies, but adds to it mobility of 
the separate smaller bodies, the possibility of 
fighting in broken ground, the disposition of 
several lines one behind the other, partly as 
supports and reliefs, partly as a powerful re- 
serve, and finally a system of training the single 
soldier which was even more to the purpose 
than that of Sparta. The Romans, accord- 
ingly, overthrew every armament opposed to 
them, the Macedonian phalanx as well as the 
Numidian horse.—In Rome every citizen, from 
his 17th to his 45th or 50th year, was liable to 
servo, unless he belonged to tho lowest class, or 
Lad served in 20 campaigns on foot, or 10 cam- 
paigns as a horseman. Gonerally the younger 
men only were selected. The drill of the sol- 
dier was very severe, and calculated to develop 
his bodily powers in every imaginable way. 
Running, jumping, vaulting, climbing, wrest- 
ling, swimming, first naked, then in full arma- 
ment, were largely practised, beside the regular 
drill in the use of the arms and the various 
movements, Long marches in heavy marching 
order, every soldier carrying from 40 to 60 lbs., 
were kept up at the rate of 4 miles an hour. 
The use of the intrenching tools, and the throw- 
ing up of intrenched camps in a short time, also 


only the recruits, but even the legions of vet- 
erans, had to undergo all these exercises in 
order to keep their bodies fresh and supple, and 
to remain inured to fatigue and want. Such 
soldiers were, indeed, fit to conquer the world. 
In the best times of the republic there were 
generally 3 consular armies, each consisting of 
2 legions and the contingents of the allies (in 
infantry of equal strength, cavalry double the 
arene of the Romans). The levy of the 
troops was made in a general assembly of the 
citizens on the capitol or Oampus Martius; an 
equal number of men was taken from every 
tribe, which was again equally subdivided 
among the 4 legions, until the number was 
completed. Very often citizens, freed from 
service by age or their numerous campaigns, 
entered again as volunteers, The recruits were 
then sworn in and dismissed until required. 
When called in, the youngest and poorest were 
taken for the velites, the next in age and means 
for the hastati and principos, the oldest and 
wealthiest for the triarii. Every legion counted 
1,200 velites, 1,200 hastati, 1,200 principes, 600 
triarii, and 300 horsemen (knights), in all 4,600. 
The hastati, principes, and triarii, were each 
divided into 10 manipuli or companies, and an 
equal number of velites attached to each. The 
velites (rorarii, accensi, forentarii) formed tho 
light infantry of the legion, and stood on its 
wings along with the cavalry. The hastati 
formed the Ist, the principes the 2d line; they 
were originally armed with spears. The triarii 
formed the reserve, and were armed with tho 
pilum, a short but extremely heavy and dan- 
gerous spear, which they threw into the front 
ranks of the enemy immediately before enga- 
ging him sword in hand. Every manipulus was 
commanded by a centurion, having a 2d centu- 
rion for his lieutenant. The centurions ranked 
through the whole of the legion, from the 2d 
centurion of the last or 10th manipulus of the 
hastati to the Ist centurion of the 1st manipulus 
of the triarii (primus pilus), who, in the absence 
of a superior oflicer, even took the command of 
the whole legion. Commonly, the primus pilus 
commanded all the triarii, the same as the primus 
princeps (Ist centurion of ist manipulus of 
rincipes), all the principes and the primus 
N and all the hastati of the legion. The 
legion was commanded in the earlier times in 
turns by its 6 military tribunes; each of them 
held the command for 2 months. After the Ist 
civil war, legates were placed as standing chiefs 
at the head of every legion; the tribunes now 
were mostly officers intrusted with the staff or 
administrative business. The difference of ar- 
mament of the 3 lines had disappeared before 
the time of Marius. The pilam had been given 
to all 8 lines of the legion; it now was the na- 


‘formed part of the military education; and not 


tional arm of the Romans. The qualitative 


distinction between the 8 lines, as far as it was 
based upon age and length of service, soon dis- 
appeared too. In the battle of Mitellus against 
Jugurtha, there appeared, according to Sallust, 
for the last time hastati, principes, triarii. 
Marius now formed out of the 80 manipuli of 
the legion 10 cohorts, and disposed them in 2 
lines of ö cohorts each. At the same time, the 
normal strength of the cohort was raised to 600 
men; the 1st cohort, under the primus pilus, 
carried the legionary eagle. The cavalry re- 
mained formed in turmœ of 80 rank and file 
and 8 decurions, the 1st of whom commanded 
the turma. The armatare of the Roman in- 
fantry consisted of a shield of demi-cylindric 
shapa, 4 feet by 2}, made of wood, covered 
with leather and strengthened with iron fast- 
enings; in the middle it had a boss (umbo) to 
parry off spear-thrusts. The helmet was of 
brass, generally with a prolongation behind to 
protect the neck, and fastened on with leather 
bands covered with brass scales. The breast- 
plate, about a foot square, was fastened on a 
eather corslet with scaled straps passing over 
the shoulder; for the centurions, it consisted 
of a coat of mail covered with brass scales, The 
right leg, exposed when advanced for tho 
sword-thrust, was protected by a brass plate. 
Beside the short sword, which was used for 
thrusting more than for cutting, the soldiers 
carried the pilum, a heavy spear 44 feet wood, 
with a projecting iron point of 1} foot, or nearly 
6 feet in all long, but 23 inches square in the 
wood, and weighing about 10 or 11 lbs. When 
thrown at 10 or 15 pea distance, it often pen- 
etrated shields and breastplates, and almost 
every time threw down its man. The velites, 
lightly equipped, carried light short javelins. 
In the later periods of the republic, when bar- 
bario auxiliaries undertook the light service, 
this class of troops disappears entirely. The 
cavalry were provided with defensive armor 
similar to that of the infantry, a lance and a 
longer sword. But the Roman national cavalry 
was not very good, and preferred to fight dis- 
mounted. In later periods it was entirely done 


. away with, and Numidian, Spanish, Gallic, and 


German horsemen, supplanted it. The tactical 
disposition of the troops admitted of great mo- 
bility. The manipuli were formed with inter- 
vals equal to their extent of front; the depth 
varied from 5 or 6to 10 men. The manipuli 
of the 2d line were placed behind the intervals 
of the Ist; the triarii still further to the rear, 
but in one unbroken line. According to cir- 
cumstances, the manipuli of each line could 
close up or form line without intervals, or those 
of the 2d line could march up to fill the inter- 
vals of the Ist; or else, where greater depth 
was required, the manipuli of the principes 
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closed up each in rear of the corresponding 
manipulus of the hastati, doubling its depth. 
When opposed to the elephants of Pyrrhus, the 
3 lines all formed with intervals, each manipulus 
covering the one in its front, so as to leave 
room for the animals to pass straight through 
the order of battle. In this formation the 
clumsiness of the phalanx was in every way 
successfully overcomo. The legion could movo 


and manœuvre, without breaking its order of 


battle, in ground where the phalanx durst not 
venturo without the utmost risk. One or two 
manipuli at most would have to shorten their 
front to defile past an obstacle; in a few mo- 
ments, the front was restored. The legion 
could cover the whole of its front by light 
troops, as they could retire, on the advance ot 
the line, through the intervals. But the prin- 
cipal advantage was the disposition in a plu- 
rality of lines, brought into action successively, 
according to the requirements of the moment. 
With the phalanx, one shock had to decide. 
No fresh troops were in reserve to take up 
the fight in case of a reverse—in fact that 
case was never provided for. The legion 
could engage the cnemy with its light troops 
and cavalry on the whole of his front—could 
oppose to the advance of his phalanx its 
first line of hastati, which was not 80 easily 
beaten, as at least 6 of the 10 manipuli had 
first to be broken singly- caud wear out the 
strength of the enemy by the advance of the 
hastati, and finally decide the victory by the 
triarii. Thus the troops and the progress of 
the battle remained in the hand of the general, 
while the phalanx, once engaged, was irretriev- 
ably angagi with all its strength, and had to. 
see the battle out. It the Roman general de- 
sired to break off the combat, the legionary 
organization permitted him to take up a posi- 
tion with his reserves, while the troops engaged 
before retired through the intervals, and took 
up & position in their turn. Under all circum- 
stances, there was always a portion of the troops 
in good order, for even if the triarii were re- 
pulsed, the 2 first lines had re-formed behind 
them. When the legions of Flaminius met 
Philip’s phalanx in the plains of Thessaly, their 
first attack was at once repulsed; but charge 
following charge, the Macedonians got tired and 
lost part of their compactness of formation; and 
wherever a sign of disorder manifested itself, 
there was a Roman manipulus to attempt an 
inroad into the clumsy mass. At last, 20 mani- 
puli attacking the flanks and rear of the phalanx, 
tactical continuity could no longer be main- 
tained ; the deep line dissolved into a swarm of 
fugitives, and the battle was lost. Against 
cavalry, the legion formed the orbis, a sort of 
square with baggage in the centre. On the 
march, when an attack was to be apprehended, 
it formed the Legio quadrata, a sort of length- 


ened column with a wide front, baggago in the 
centre. This was of course possible in the 
open plain, only where the line of march could go 
across the country. In Cœsar's time the legions 
were mostly recruited by voluntary enlistment 
in Italy. Since the Social war, the right of 
citizenship, and with it liability for service, was 
extended to all Italy, and consequently there 
were far more men available than required. 
The pay was about equal to the earnings of a 
laborer; recruits, therefore, were plentiful, even 
without having recourse to the conscription. 
In exceptional cases only were legions recruited 
in the provinces; thus Cœsar had his fifth le- 
gion recruited in Roman Gallia, but afterward 
it received the Roman naturalization en masse. 
The legions were far from having the nominal 
strength of 4,500 men; those of Cœsar were 
seldom much above 8,000. Levies of recruits 
were formed into new legions (legiones tironum), 
rather than mixed with the veterans in the old 
legions; these new legions were at first ex- 
cluded from battles in the open field, and prin- 
cipally used for guarding the camp. The legion 
was divided into 10 cohorts of 8 manipuli each. 
The names of hastati, principes, triarii, were 
maintained as far as necessary to denote the 
rank of officers according to the system indi- 
cated above; as to the soldiers, these names 
had lost all significance. The 6 centurions of 
the first cohort of each legion were, by right, 
present at councils of war. The centurions rose 
from the ranks, and seldom attained higher 
command; the school for superior officers was 
in the personal staff of the general, consisting 
of young men of education, who soon advanced 
to the rank of tribuni militum, and later on to 
that of legati. The armament of the soldier 
remained the same: pilum and sword. Beside 
his accoutrements, the soldier carried his per- 
sonal baggage, weighing from 85 to 60 pounds. 
The contrivance for carrying it was so clumsy 
that the baggage had first to be deposited be- 
fore the soldier was ready for battle. The 
camp-utensils of the army were carried on the 
back of horses and mules, of which a legion re- 
quired about 500. Every legion had its eagle, 
and every cohort its colors. For light infantry, 
Cesar drew from his legions a certain number 
of men (antesignani), men equally fit for light 
service and for close fight in line. Beside these, 
he had his provincial auxiliaries, Cretan archers, 
Balearic slingers, Gallic and Numidian contin- 
gents, and German mercenaries, His cavalry con- 
sisted partly of Gallic, partly of German troops. 
The Roman velites and cavalry had disappeared 
some time ago.—The staff of the army consisted 
of the legati, appointed by the senate, the lieu- 
tenants of the general, whom he employed to 
command detached corps, or portions of the 
order of battle. Ovsar, for the first time, gave 
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to every legion a legate as standing commander. 
If there were not legati enough, the quastor, 
too, had to.take the command of a legion. He 
was properly the paymaster of the army, and 
chief of the oommissariat, and was assisted in 
this office by numerous clerks and orderlies. 
Attached to the staff were the tribuni militum 
and the young volunteers above. mentioned 
(contubernales, comites pratorii), doing duty as 
e offioers; but in battle they 
fought in line, the same as private soldiers, in the 
ranks of the cohors prœtoria, consi of the 
lictors, clerks, servants, guides (pee tores), 
and orderlies eras ttores) of the head-quarters. 
The general, beside, had a sort of personal 
guard, consisting of veterans, who voluntarily 
d reénlisted on the call of their former chief. 
This troop, mounted on the march, but fighting 
on foot, was considered the ¿lite of the army; 
it carried and guarded the vexillum, the signal- 
banner for the whole army. In battle, Cæsar 
generally fought in 8: lines, 4 cohorts per legion 
in the first, and 8 in the second and third lines 
each; the cohorts of the second line dressed on 
the intervals of the first. The second line had 
to relieve the first; the third line formed a gen- 
eral reserve for decisive manœuvres against the 
front or flank of the enemy, or for parrying his 
decisive thrusts. Wherever the enemy so far 
outflanked ie line that ita prolog ation eren 0 
necessary, the army was disposed in two lines 
only. One single line (acies simplex) wag made 
use of in an extreme case of need only, and then 
without intervals between the coharta;.in the 
defence:of a camp, however, it was the rule, as 


the line was still 8 to 10 deep, and could form , 


a reserve from the men whe had no room on 
the parapet. Augustus completed the work of 
making the Roman troops 2 regular standing 
army. He had 25 legions distributed all over 
the empire, of which 8 were on the Rhina (con- 
sidered the main strength, precipuum robur, of 
the army), 8 in Spain, 3 in Africa, 2 in Egy t, 
4 in Syria and Asia Minor, 6 in the Banu fan 
countries, Italy was garrisoned by chosen 
troops recruited exclusively in, that country, 
and forming the imperial guard; this consisted 
of 12, later on, of 14 cohorts; beside these the 
city of Rome had 7 cohorts of municipal guards 
(vigiles), formed, originally, from emancipated 
slaves. Beside this re army, the: provinces 
had to furnish, as formerly, their light auxiliary 
troops, now mostly reduced to a sort of militia 
for garrison and police duty. On menaced 
frontiers, however, not only these auxiliary 
troops, but foreign mercenaries, too, were em- 
ployed in active service. The number of legions 
increased under Trajan to 80, under Septimius 
Severus to 88. The legions, beside their num- 
bers, had names, taken from their stations (L. 


Cermanica, L. Italica), from emperors (L. Au- 
gusta), from gods (L. Primigenia, L. Apollina- 
ris), or conferred as honorary distinctions. 515 
fidelis, L. pia, L. invicta). The organization of tlie 
F acme changes he commander 
was now called prefectus. The first cobort 
was doubled in strength (cohors milliaria), and 
the normal strength of the legion raised to 6,100 
infantry.and 726 cavalry; this was to be 
minimum, and in case of need one or, 
cohortes. milliariæ were to be added. 
cohors milliaria was commanded by a militgry: 
tribune, the others by tribunes or praposits ; fl 
rank of centurio: was thus con to subal- 
terns, The admission of liberated, or non-lib- 
erated slaves; natives of the provinces, and. all 
sorta of people into the legions, became the 
rule; Roman eitizenship being required for the 
prestorians in Italy only, and even there this was 
abandoned in later times. The Roman nation- 
ality of the army was thus very soon drowned 
in the :influx of barbaric and semi-barbaric, 
Romanized and non-Romanized elements; the 
officers alone maintained the Roman character. 
This deterioration of the elements composing 
the army very soon reacted upon its armament 
and taetics, The heavy breastplate and pilum 
were thrown overboard ; the toilsome system of 
drill, which had formed The conquerors of the 
world, was neglected; oamp-followers and lux- 
uries became neoessary to the army, and the 
impedimenta (train of baggage) increased as 
strength and endurance decreased. As had. 
been the case in Greece, the decline was mark- 
ed by negleot of the heavy line-infantry, by a 
foolish faney for all sorts of light armament, 
and by ‘the adoption of barbaric equipments 
and tacties. Thus we find innumerable classifi- 
cations of light troops (ausiliatores, exculcatores, 
jactlatores, excursatores, precursatores, scutati, 
funditores, batistarii, tragularii), armed with 
all sorts of projectiles, and we are told by Vege- 
tius that the cavalry had been improved in imi- 
tation of the Goths, Alani, and Huns, > Final- 
ly, all distinetion of equipment and armament 
between Romans and barbarians ceased, and 
the Germans, physically and morally superior, 
marched over the bodies of the un-Romanized 
legions.—The conquest of the Occident by the 
Germans thus was opposed by but a small rem- 
nant, a dim tradition of the ancient Roman 
tactics; but even this small remnant was now 
destroyed. The whole of the middle ages is as 
barten a period for the development of tactics 
as for that of ‘any other science. The feudal 
system, though in its very origin a military 
organization, was essentially opposed to disci- 
pline. Rebellions and secessions of large vas- 
sals, with’ their contingents, were of regular 
occurrence, The distribution of orders to the 
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chiefs turned generally into a tumultuous coun- 
cil of war, which rendered all extensive opera- 
tions impossible. Wars, therefore, were seldom 
directed on decisive points; struggles for the 
possession of a single locality filled up entire 
campaigns. The only operations of magnitude 
occurring in all this period (passing over. the 
confused times from the 6th to the 12th cen- 
tury), are the expeditions of the German em- 
perors against Italy, and the crusades, the one 
as resultless as the other.—The infantry of the 
middle ages, composed of the feudal retainers 
and part of the ee was chiefly, composed 
of pikemen, and mostly contemptible. It was 
great sport for the knights, covered as they 
were with iron all over, to ride singly into this 
1 rabble, and lay about them with a 
will, A portion of the infantry was armed, on 
the continent of Europe, with the crdéssbow, 
while in England the longbow became the 
national weapon of the peasantry. This long- 
bow was a very formidable Weapon, and se- 
cured the superiority of the English over the 
French at Orecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. 
Easily protected against rain, which rendered 
the crossbow unserviceable at times, it pro- 
jected its arrow to distances above 200 yards, 
or not much less than the effective range of the 
old smooth-bored musket. The arrow pene- 
trated a one-inch board, and would “even 
pass through breastplates. Thus it long 
maintained its place even against the first 
small fire-arms, especially as six arrows could 
be shot off while the musket of that epoch 
could be loaded and fired once; and even 
as late as the end of the 16th century Queen 
Elizabeth attempted to reintroduce the national 
longbow as a weapon of war. It was especially 
effective against cavalry; the arrows, even if 
the armor of the men-at-arms was proof against 
them, wounded or killed the horses, and the 
unhorsed knights were thereby disabled, and 
generally made prisoners. The archers acted 
either in skirmishing order or in line. Cavalry 
was the decisive arm of the middle ages, The 
knights in full armor formed the first effective 
body of heavy cavalry, charging in regular for- 
mation, which we meet with in history; for Alex- 
ander’s cataphracti, though they decided the day 
at Arbela, were so much an exception that we 
hear nothing more of them after that day, and 
during the whole sequel of ancient history, 
infantry maintains its preéminent rank in battle. 
The only progress, then, which the middle ages 
have bequeathed to us, is the creation of a caval- 
ry, from which our modern mounted service de- 
scends in a direct line. And yet, what a clum- 
sy thing this cavalry was, is proved by the one 
fact, that during the whole middle ages the 
cavalry was the heavy, slow-moving 
while all light service and quick movements 


wars a, 
' tangle 


Were executed ‘by infantry. The Eights, how- 


ever, did not always fight in close order. They 
preferred fighting duels with single o ponents, ` 
or spurring their horses into the midst of the 
hostile infantry; thus the mode of fighting out - 
a battle was carried back to the Homeric times, 
When they did act in close order, they charged 
either in line (one deep, the more lightly-armed 
ou forming the second rank) or in deep 
column. Such a charge was undertaken, as a 
rule, against the knights (men-at-arms) only of the 
opposing army; upon its infantry it would have 
been wasted. The horses, heavily laden with their 
own as well as their rider’s armor, could run 
but slowly and for short distances, During the 
crusades, therefore, and in the wars with the 
Mongolians in Poland and Silesia, this immov- 
able cavalry was constantly tired out, and, 
finally, worsted by the active light horsemen 
of the East. In the Austrian and Burgundian 
inst Switzerland, the men-at-arms, en- 
in difficult ground, had to dismount 
and form a phalanx even more immovable than 
that of Macedon; in mountain defiles, rocks 
and stumps of trees were hurled down upon 
them, in consequence of which the phalanx lost 
its tactical order, and Was scattered by a reso- 
lute attack.—Toward the 14th century a kind 
of lighter cavalry was introduced, and a portion 
of the archers were mounted to facilitate their 
maneuvring; but these and other changes 
were soon rendered useless, abandoned, or turn- 
ed to different account by the introduction of 
that new element, which was destined to change 
the whole system of warfare—gunpowder.— 
From the Arabs in Spain the knowledge of tho 
composition and the use of gunpowder spread 
to Kanca and the rest of Europe; the Arabs 
themselves had received it from nations fur- 
ther east, who again had it from tho original 
inventors, the Ohinese. In the first half of the 
14th century cannon first was introduced into 
European armies; heavy, unwieldy pieces of 
ordnance, throwing stone balls, and unfit for 
any thing but the war of sieges. Small arms 
were, however, soon invented. The city of 
Perugia in Italy supplied itself in 1864, with 500 
hand-guns, the barrels not more than eight 
inches long; they subsequently gave rise to the. 
manufacture of pistols (so called from Pistoja 
in Tuscany). Not long afterward longer and 
heavier hand-guns (arguebuses) were manufac- 
tured, corresponding to our present musket; 
but short and heavy in the barrel, thoy had but 
& restricted range, and the matchlock was an 
almost absolute hinderance to correct aim, be- 
side having nearly every other possible disad- 
vantage. Toward the close of the 14th century 
there was no military force in western Europe 
without its artillery and arquebusiers. But the 
influence of the new arm on general tactics was 


very little perceptible. Both large and small 
fire-arms took a very long time in loading, and 
what with their clumsiness and costliness, they 
had not even superseded the crossbow by 1450. 
Inn the mean time the general breaking up of 
the feudal system, and the rise of cities, con- 
tributed to change the composition of armies. 
The larger vassals were either subdued by cen- 
tral authority, as in France, or had become 
quasi-independent sovereigns, as in Germany 
and Italy. The power of the lesser nobility 
was broken by the central authority in conjunc- 
tion with the cities. The feudal armies no 
longer existed; new armies were formed from the 
numerous mercenaries whom theruin of feudal- 
ism had set free to serve those who would pay 
them. Thus, something approaching standin 
armies arose ; but these mercenaries, men of al 
nations, difficult to keep in order, and not very 
regularly paid, committed very great excesses. 
In France, King Charles VII. therefore formed 
a permanent force from native elements. In 
1445 he levied 15 compagnies d'ordonnance of 
600 men each; in all, 9,000 cavalry garrisoned 
in the towns of the kingdom, and paid with 
regularity. Every company was divided into 
100 lances; a lance consisted of ono man-at- 
arms, 8 archers, an esquire, and a page. Thus 
they formed a mixture of heavy cavalry with 
mounted archers, the 2 arms, in battle, acting 
of course separately. In 1448 he added 16,000 


francs-archers, under 4 captains-general, each ` 


commanding 8 companies of 500 men. The 
whole of the archers had the crossbow. They 
were recruited and armed by the parishes, and 
free from all taxes. This may be considered 
the first standing army of modern times.—At 
the close of this first period of modern tactics, 
as they emerged from mediœval confusion, tho 
Btate of things may be summed up as follows: 
The main body of the infantry, consisting of 
mercenaries, was armed with pike and sword, 
breastplate and helmet. It fought in deep, 
close masses, but, better armed and drilled than 
the feudal infantry, it showed greater tenacity 
and order in combat. The standing levies and 
the mercenaries, suldiers by profession, were of 


` < course superior to the casual levies and discon- 
The heavy 


nected bands of feudal retainers. 
cavalry now found it sometimes necessary to 
charge in close array against infantry. The 
light infantry was still principally composed of 
‘archers, but the use of the hand-gun for skir- 
mishers gained ground. The cavalry remained, 
as yet, the principal arm; heavy cavalry, men- 
at-arms encased in iron, but no longer com- 
posed, in every case, of the nobility, and re- 
duced from its former chivalrous and Homeric 
mode of fighting to the more prosaic ne- 
cessity of charging in close orden ut the un- 
wieldiness of such cavalry was now gene- 


formed by a forked pole. 


rally felt, and many devices were planned to 
find a lighter kind of horse. Mounted arch- 


ers, as has been stated, had in part to supply 


this want; in Italy and the neighboring coun- 
tries the stradioti, light cavalry on the Turkish 
plan, composed of Bosniaus and Albanian, 
mercenaries, a sort of Bashi-Bazouks, found 
ready employment, and were much feared, es- 


paruy in pursuits. Poland and Hungary had, 


eside the heavy cavalry adopted from the West, 
retained their own national light cavalry. Tho 
artillery was in its infancy. The heavy pogs 
of the time were, indeed, taken into the field, 
but could not leave their position after it was 
once taken up; the powder was bad, the load- 
ing difficult and slow, and the range of tho 
stone-balls short.—The close of the 15th and 
the beginning of the 16th century are marked 
by a double progress; the French improved the 
artillery, sad the Spaniards gave a new charac- 
ter to the infantry. Charles VIII. of France 
so far made his guns movable that, not only 
could he take them into the field, but make 
them change their position during battle and 
follow the other troops in their movements, 
which, however, were not very quick. He 
thereby became the founder of field artillery. 
His guns, mounted on wheeled carriages and 
plentifully horsed, proved immensely superior 
to the old-fashioned clumsy artillery of the 
Italians (drawn by bullocks), and did such execu- 
tion in the deep columns of the Italian infantry, 
that Macchiavelli wrote his “ Art of War ” prin- 
cipally in order to propose formations, by which 
the effect of such artillery on infantry could 
be counteracted. In the battle of Marignano, 
Francis I. of France defeated the Swiss pike- 
men by the effective fire and the mobility of 
this artillery, which, from flanking positions, 
enfiladed the Swiss order of battle. But the 
reign of the pike, for infantry, was on the de- 
cline. The 3 improved the common 
hand-gun (arquebuse) and introduced it into 
the regular heavy infantry. Their musket 
(hacquebutte) was a heavy, long-barrelled ari, 
bored for 3-onnce bullets, and fired from a rest 
It sent its bullet 
through the strongest breastplate, and was’ 
therefore decisive against the heavy cavalry, 


‘which got into disorder as soon as the men 


began falling. Ten or 15 musketeers were 
placed with overy company of pikemen, and 
the effect. of their fire, at Pavia, astonished both 
allies and enemies. Frundsberg relates that, 


in that battle a single shot from such a musket 


used to bring down several men and horses. 
From that time dates the superiority of the 
Spanish infantry, which lasted for above 100 
years,—The war consequent upon the rebellion 
of the Netherlands was of great influence on 
the formation of armies. Both Spaniards and 
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Dutch improved all arms considerably. Hith- 


erto, in the armies of mercenaries, every man 
offering for enlistment had to come fully equip- 
ped, armed, and acquainted with the use of 
ais arms. But in this long war, carried on dur- 
ing 40 years on a small extent of country, the 
available recruits of this class soon became 
scarce. The Dutch had to put up with such 
able-bodied volunteers as they could get, and the 
government now was under the necessity of see- 
ing them drilled. Maurice of Nassau composed 
the first drill-regulations of modern times, and 
thereby laid the foundation for the uniform in- 
struction of a whole army. The infantry 


began again to march in step; it gained much 


in homogeneity and solidity. It was now 
formed into smaller bodies; the companies, hith- 
erto 400 to 500, were reduced to 150 and 200 
men, 10 companies forming a regiment. Tho 
improved musket gained ground upon the pike; 
one-third of the whole infantry consisted of 
musketeers, mixed in each company with tho 

ikemen. These latter, being required for 

and-to-hand fight only, retained their helmet, 
breastplate, and steel gauntlets; the musketeers 
threw away all defensive armor. The forma- 
tion was generally 2 deep for the pikemen, 
and from 5 to 8 deep for the musketeers; as 
soon as the first rank had fired, it retired to 
load again. Still greater changes took place in 
cavalry, and here, too, Maurice of Nassau took 
thelead. In the impossibility e a heavy 
cavalry of men- at- arms, he organized a body 
of ligbt-horse recruited in Germany, armed 
them with a helmet, cuirass, brassarts for the 
arms, steel gauntlets, and long boots, and as 
with tho lance they would not have been a 


match for the heavy-armed Spanish cavalry, he 


gave them a sword and long pistols. This new 


class of horsemen, approaching our modern 


cuirassiers, soon proved superior to the far less 
numerous and less movable Spanish men-at- 
arms, whoso horses they shot down before the 
slow mass broke in upon them. Maurice of 
Nassau had his cuirassiers drilled as well as his 
infantry; he so far succeeded, that he could 
venture to execute in battle, changes of front 
and other evolutions, with large and small 
bodies of them. Alva, too, soon found the ne- 
eessity of improving his light horse; hitherto 
they had been fit for skirmishing and single 
combat only, but under his direction they soon 
learned to charge in a body, thesame asthe heavy 
cavalry. The formation of cavalry remained 
still 5 to 8 deep. About this time Henry IV. 
of France introduced a new kind of mounted 
service, the dragoons, originally infantry, mount- 
ed on horses for quicker locomotion only; but 
very few years after their introduction, they 
were used as cavalry as well, and equipped for 
this double service. They had neither defen- 


sive armor nor high boots, but a cavalry sword, 
and sometimes a lance ; beside, they carried the 
infantry musket, or a shorter carbine. These 
troops did not, however, come up to the expec- 
tations which had led to their formation; they 
soon became à portion of the regular cavalry, 
and ceased to fight as infantry. (The emperor 
Nicholas of Russia attempted to revive the 
original dragoons by forming a body of 16,000 
men strong, fit for dismounted as well as mount- 
ed service; they never found occasion to dis- 
mount in battle, always fought as cavalry, and 
are now broken up and incorporated, as caval- 
ry ie ee with the remaining Russian caval- 
ry.) In artillery the French maintained the 
superiority they had gained. The prolonge 
was invented by them about this timo, and 
casc-shot introduced by Henry IV. The Span- 
iards and Dutch, too, lightened and simplified 
their artillery, but still it remained a clumsy 
concern, and light, movable pieces of effective 
calibre and range were still unknown.—With 
the 30 years’ war opens the period of Gustavus 
Adolphus, tho great military reformer of tho 
17th century. His infantry regiments were 
composed of two-thirds musketeers, and one- 
third pikemen. Some regiments consisted of 
musketeers alone. The muskets were so much 
lightened, that the rest for firing them became 
unnecessary. He also introduced paper cart- 
ridges, by which loading was much facilitated. 
The deep formation was done away with; his 

ikemen stood 6, his musketeers only 8 deep. 

hese latter were drilled in firing by platoons 
and ranks, The unwieldy regiments of 2,000 or 
8,000 men were reduced to 1,800 or 1,400, in 8 
companies, and 2 regiments formed into a brig- 
ade. With this formation ho defeated the deep 
masses of his opponents, often disposed, like a 
column or full square, 80 deep, upon which his 
artillery played with terrible effect. The cav- 
alry was reorganized upon similar principles. 
The men-at-arms were completely done away 
with. The cuirassiers lost the brassarts, and 
some other useless pieces of defensive armor; 
they were thus made considerably lighter and 
more movable. His dragoons fought nearly 
always as cavalry. Both cuirassiers and dra- 
goons were formed only 3 deep, and had strict 
orders not to lose time with firing, but to 
charge at once sword in hand. They were 
divided into squadrons of 125 men. The artil- 
lery was improved by the addition of light 
guns. The leather guns of Gustavus Adolphus 
are celebrated, but were not long retained. 
They were replaced by cast-iron 4-pounders, | 
so light that they could be drawn by 2 horses; 
they could be fired 6 times while a musketeer 
fired twice; 2 of these were attached to every 
regiment of infantry. Thus, the division of 
light and heavy field artillery was established ; 
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the light guns accompanied ‘the infantry while 
the heavy ones remained in reserve, or took up 
a position for the whole of the battle: The 
armies of this time begin to show the in- 
creasing preponderance of infantry over cav- 
mae t Leipsic, in 1681, Gustavus Sarg or 
had 19,000 infantry and 11,000 cavalry; Tilly 
had 81,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry. At 
Lützen, 1682, Wallenstein had 24,000 infantry 
and 16,000 cavalry (in 170 ‘squadrons). The 
number of guns, too, increased with the intro- 
duction of light pieces; the Swedes often had 
from 5 to 12 for every 1,000 men; and at 
the battle of the Lech, Gustavus Adolphus 
forced the passage of that river under cover of 
the fire of 72 heavy guns. During the latter 
half of the 17th and the first half of the 18th 
century, the pike, and all defensive armor for 
infantry, was finally done away with by the 
general introduction of the bayonet. This wea- 
pon, invented in France about 1640 had to 
struggle 80 years against the pike. The Aus- 
trians first adopted it for all their infantry, the 
Prussians next; the French retained the pike 
till 1708, the Russians till 1721. The ftint-lock, 
invented in France about the same time as the 
bayonet, was also gradually introduced, before 
the 1700, into most armies.’ It materially 
abridged the operation of loading, protected, to 
some degree, the powder in the pan from rain, 
and thus contributed very much to the abolition 
of the pike. Let firing was still so slow that a 
man was not expected to use more than from 24 
to 86 vartridges in a battle; until in the latter half 
of this period improved regulations, better 
drill, and farther improvement in the construc- 
tion:of small arms (especially the iron ramrod, 
first introduced in Prussia), enabled the soldier 
to fire with considerable rapidity. ` This neces- 
sitated a still further reduction of the depth of 
formation, and infantry was now formed only 
4 deep. A species pf élite infantry was created 
in the 1 of grenadiers, originally in- 
tended to throw hand-grenades before coming 
to close quarters, but soon reduced to fight with 
the musket only. In some German armies 
riflemen had been formed as early as the 30 
years’ war; the rifle itself had been invented 
at Leipsic in 1498. This arm was now mixed 
with the musket, the best shots in each company 
being armed with it; but, out of Germany, the 
rifle found but little favor. The Austrians had 
also a sort of light infantry, called pandours: 
Croatian and Servian irregulars from the mili- 
tary frontier against Turkey, useful in roving 
expeditions and pursuit, but, from the tios of 
the day and their absolute want of useless 
in battle. The French and Dutch’ created, for 
similar purposes, irregular infantry:called com- 
paynias franches. Cavalry, too, -was Tightened 


in all armies. There were no longer any men- 
at-arms; the cuirassiers maintained the breast- 
“plate and helmet only; in France and Sweden, 
the breastplate was done away with too, The 
increasing efficiency and rapidity of infantry 
fire told very much against cavalry. It was 
soon considered perfectly useless for this latter 
arm to charge infantry sword in hand; and 
the opinion of the irresistibility of a firing dine 
became so prevalent that cavalry, too, was 
taught to rely more on its carbines than on the 
sword. Thus, during this period, it often oc- 
‘curs that 2 lines of cavalry maintain a firing 
fight against each other the same as if they were 
infantry; and it was considered very daring, to 
ride up to 20 yards from the enemy, fire a vol- 
ley, and charge ata trot, Charles XII., how- 
ever, stuck to the rule of his great predecessor. 
His cavalry never stopped to fire; it always 
charged, sword in hand, against any thing op- 
posing it, cavalry, infantry, batteries, and in- 
trenchments; and always with success. The 
French, too, broke through the new system and 
recommenced relying on the sword only. The 
depth of cavalry was still further reduced from 
4 to 8. In artillery, the lightening of the guns, 
the use of cartridges and case-shot, became, 
now, general. Another great change was that 
of the incorporation of this arm with the army. 
Hitherto, though the guns belonged to the 
state, the men serving them were 10 proper 
soldiers, but formed a sort of guild, and artil- 
lery was considered not an arm but a handi- 
craft. ‘The officers had no rank in the army, 
and were considered more related to master- 
tailors and carpenters than to gentlemen with 
a commission in their pockets. About this 
time, however, artillery was made a component 
part of the army, and divided into com anies 
and battalions; the men*were converted into 
permanent ‘soldiers, and the officers ranked 
with the infantry and cavalry. The centrali- 
zation and permanence of the armed contingent 
upon this change, paved the way for the sei- 
ence of artillery, which, under the old system, 
could not develop itself—The passage from 
deep formation to line, from the pike to the 
musket, from the supremacy of cavalry to that 
of infantry, had thus been gradually accom- 
plished when Frederic the Great opened his 
campaigns, and, with them, the classical era of 
line tactics. - He formed his infantry 8 deep, 
and got it to fire 5 times in 1 minute. In his 
very first batties at Mollwitz, this infantry de- 
ployed in line, and repelled, by its rapid fife, all 
charges of the Austrien cavalry, whieh had just 
totally routed the Prussian horse; after finish- 
ing with the ‘cavalry, the Prussian infantry at- 
tacked the Austrian infantry, defeated: it, and 
thus won the battle. Formation of squares 
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against cavalry wab never attempted in great 
battles, bub only when infantry, on the march, 
was surprised by hostile cavalry. In a battle, 


the extreme wings of the infantry stretched., 


round en potence, when menaced by cavalry, 


and this was generally found sufficient. To op- 


pose the Austrian pandours, Frederic formed 
similar irregular troops, infantry and cavalry, 
but never relied on them in battle, where they 
seldom were engaged. The slow advance of 
the firing-line decided his battles. Cavalry, 
neglected under his predecessor, was now made 
to undergo a complete revolution. It was 
formed only 2 deep, and firing, except on pur- 
suit, was strictly prohibited. Horsemanship, 
considered, hitherto, of minor importance, was 
now cultivated: with the greatest attention. 
All evolutions had to be practised at full speed, 
and the men were required to remain well 
closed up. By the exertions of Seydlitz, the 
cavalry of Frederic was made superior to any 
other then existing or ever existing before it; 
and its bold riding, close order, dashing charge, 
and quick rallying, have never yet been equalled 
by any that succeeded it. The artillery was 
considerably lightened, and, indeed, ‘so much 
that some of the heavy-calibred guns were not 
able to stand full charges, and had, therefore, 
to be abolished afterward. Let the heavy ar- 
tillery was. still very slow and clumsy in its 
movements, owing to inferior and heavy: car- 
riages and imperfect organization. In battle, 
it took up its position from the first, and some- 
times changed it for a second position, more in 
advance, but mancuvring, there was none. 
The light artillery, the regimental guns at- 
tached to the infantry, were placed in front 
of the infantry-line, 50 paces in advance of the 
intervals of the battalions; they advanced with 
the infantry, the guns dragged by the men, and 
opened fire with canister at 800 yards. The 
number of guns was very large, from 3 to 6 
guns per 1,000 men. The infantry, as well as 
the cavalry, were divided into brigades and di- 
visions, but as there was scarcely any mancu- 
vring after the battle had once begun, and 
every battalion had to remain in its proper 
place in the line, these subdivisions had no tac- 
tical influence ; with the cavalry, a general of 
- brigade might, during a charge, now and then, 
have to act upon his own responsibility ; but 
with the infantry, such a case could never oc- 
cur. This line-formation, infantry in 2 lines in 
the centre, cavalry in 2 or 8 lines on the wings, 
was a considerable progress upon the deep for- 
mation of former days; it developed the full 
effect of infantry fire, as well as of the charge 
of cavalry, by allowing as many men as possible 
to act simultaneously; but its very perfection 
in this point confined the whole army, as it 
were, in a strait-waistooat. Every squadron, 


battalion, or gun, had its regulated place in the 


order of battle, which could not be inverted or 
in any way disturbed without affecting the effi- 
ciency of the whole. On the march, therefore, 
every thing had to be so arranged that when 
the army formed front again for encampment 
or battlé, every subdivision got exactly into its 
correct place, Thus, any manœuvres to be exe- 
cuted, had to be executed with the whole army; 
to detach a single portion of it for a flank at- 
tack, to form a particular reserve for the attack, 
witb superior forces, of a weak point, would 
have been impracticable and faulty with such 
slow troops, fit, only, to fight in line, and with 
an order of battle of such stiffness. Then, the 
advance in battle of euch long lines was exe- 
cuted with considerable slowness, in order to 
keep up with the alignment. Tents followed the 
army constantly, and were pitched every night; 
the samp was slightly intrenched. The troops 
were fed from magazines, the baking establish- 
ments accompanying the army as much as pos- 
sible. In short, the baggage and other train of 
the army were enormous, and hampered its 
movements to a degree unknown nowadays. 
Yet, with all these drawbacks, the military or- 
ganization of Frederic the Great was by far 
the best of its day, and was eagerly adopted by 
all other European governments, The recruit- 
ing of the forces was almost everywhere carried 
on by voluntary enlistments, assisted by kid- 
napping; and it was only after very severe 


losses that Frederic had recourse to forced 


leyies from his provinces.— When the war of 
the coalition against the French republic began, 
the French army was disorganized by the loss 
of its officers, and numbered less than 150,000 
men. The numbers of the enemy were far su- 
perior; new levies became necessary, and were 
made to an immense extent, in the shape of 
national volunteers, of which, in 1793, there 
must have been at least 500 battalions in exist- 
ence. These troops were not drilled, nor was 
there time to drill them according to the com- 
plicated system of line-tactics, and to the degree 
of perfection required by movements in line. 
Every attempt to meet the enemy in line was 
followed by a signal defeat, though the French 
had far superior numbers. A new system of 
tactics became necessary. The American rev- 
olution had shown the advantage to be gained 
with undisciplined troops, from extended order 
and skirmishing fire. The French adopted it, 
and supported the skirmishers by deep columns, 
in which a little disorder was less objectionable, 
so long as the mags remained well together. In 
this formation, they launched their superior 
numbers against the enemy, and were generally 
successful, This new formation and the want 
of experience of their troops led them to fight 
in broken ground, in villages and woods, where 


they found shelter from the enemy’s fre 
where his line was invariably disor 


are to a regular 
combined it with what was still useful in the 
old system, and brought the new method at 
once to that degree of perfection which Freder- 
io had given to line-tactics—then the French 


system, 


were almost invincible, until their opr 
had learnt from them. and organised thëir ar- 
mies upon the new model. The principal fea- 
tures of this new system are: the restoration of 
the old principle that every citizen is liable, in 
case of need, to be called out for the defence of 
the country, and the consequent formation of 
the army, by compulsory levies, of greater or 
less extent, from the whole of the inhabitants; 
a change by which the numeric force of armies 
was at once raised to three-fold the average of 
Frederic's time, and might, in case of need, be 
increased to larger proportions still. Then, 
the discarding of camp utensils, and of de- 
ending for provisions upon magazines, the 
troduction of the bivouac and of the rule 
that war feeds war; the celerity and inde- 
pendence of an army was hereby increased 
as much as its numeric force by the rule of 
general liability to serve. In tactical organiza- 
tion, the prineiple of mixing infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery in the smaller portions of an ar- 
my, in corps and divisions, became the rule. 
Every division thus became a oan army 
on a reduced scale, fit to act independently, and 
capable of considerable power of resistance even 
against superior numbers. The order of battle, 
now, was based upon the column; it served as the 
reservoir, from which sallied and to which re- 
turned, the swarms of skirmishers; as the wedge- 
like compact mass to be launched against a par- 
ticular point of the enemy’s line; as the form to 
approach the enemy and then to deploy, if the 
ground and the state of the engagement made 
it desirable to oppose firing-lines to the enemy. 
The mutual supporting of the 8 arms developed 
to its full extent by their combination in small 
bodies, and the combination of the 8 forms of 
fighting; skirmishers, line, and column, com- 
posed the great tactical superiority of modern 
armies. Any kind of ground, thereby, became 
fit for fighting in it; and the ability of rapidly 
judging the advantages and disadvantages of 
ground, and of at once disposing troops accord - 
ingly, became one of the chief requirements of 
a captain. And not only in the commander- 
in-chief, but in the subordinate officers, these 
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qualities, and general aptness for independent 
command, were now a necessity. Corps, divi- 
sions, brigades, and detachments, were con- 
stantly placed in situations where their com- 
manders had to act on their own responsibility ; 
the battle-field no longer presented its long 
unbroken lines of infantry disposed in a vast 
plain with cavalry on the wings; but the single 
corps and divisions, massed in columns, stood 
hidden behind villages, roads, or hills, separat- 
ed from each other by seemingly large inter- 
vals, while but a small portion of the troops 
appeared actually engaged in skirmishing and 
firing artillery, until the decisive moment ap- 
‘proached. Lines of battle extended with the 
numbers and with this formation; it was not 
necessary actually to fill up every interval with 
a line visible to the enemy, so long as troops 
were at hand to come up when ii Turn- 
ing of flanks now became generally a strateg- 
ical operation, the stronger army placing itsolf 


‘completely between the weaker one and its 


communications, so that a single defeat could 
annihilate an army and decide a campaign. 
The favorite tactical manœuvre was the break- 
ing through the enemy’s centre, with fresh 
troops, as soon as the state of affairs showed 
that his last reserves were engaged. Reserves, 
which in line-tactics would have been out of 
place and would have deducted from the eff- 
ciency of the army in the decisive moment, now 
became the chief means to decide an action. 
The order of battle, extending as it did in front, 
extended also in depth; from the skirmishing 
line to the position of the reserves the depth 
Was very often 2 miles and more. In short, 
if the new system required less drill and pa- 
rade-precision, it a Vala far greater rapidity, 
exertions, and intelligence from every one, 
from the highest commander as well as the 
lowest skirmisber ; and every fresh improvement 
made since Napoleon, tends in that direction.— 
The changes in the matériel of armies wero 
but trifling during this period; constant wars 
left little time for such improvements the in- 
troduction of which requires time. Two very 
important innovations took place in the French 
army shortly before the revolution; the adop- 
tion of a new model of musket of reduced 
calibre and windage, and with a curved stook 
instead of the straight one hitherto in use. This 
weapon, more accurately worked, contributed a 
great deal toward the superiority of the French 
skirmishers, and remained the model upon 
which with trifling alterations the muskets in 
use in all armies up to the introduction of per- 
cussion locks, were constructed. The second 
was the simplification and improvement of the 
artillery by Gribeauval. The French artillery 
under Louis XV. was completely neglected; the 
guns were of all sorts of calibres, the carriages 
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were old-fashioned, and the models upon which 
they were constructed not even uniform. Gri- 
be auval, who had served during the 7 years’ war 
with the Austrians, and there seen better mod- 
els, succeeded in reducing the number of cal- 
ibres, equalizing and improving the models, 
and greatly simplifying the whole system. It 
was with his guns and carriages that Napoleon 
fought his wars. The English artillery, which 
was in the worst possible state when the war 
with France broke out, was gradually, but 
slowly, considerably improved; with it origi- 
nated the block-tail carriage, which has since 
been adopted by many continental armies, and 
the arrangement for mounting the foot artillery- 
men on the limbers and ammunition wagons. 
Horse artillery, invented by Frederic the 
Great, was much cultivated gong Napoleon’s 
period, especially by himself, and its proper 
tactics were first developed. When the war was 
over, it was found that the British were the most 
efficient in this arm. Of all large European 
armies, the Austrian is the only one which sup- 
plies the place of horse-artillery by batteries in 
which the men are mounted on wagons provid- 
ed for the purpose.—The German armies still 
“kept up the especial class of infantry armed 
with rifles, and the new system of fighting in 
extended order gave a fresh importance to this 
arm. It was especially cultivated, and in 1838 
taken up by the French, who felt the want of a 


long range musket for Algiers. The tirailleurs . 


de Vincennes, afterward chasseurs á pied, were 
formed, and brought to a state of efficiency 
without parallel. This formation gave rise to 
great improvements in rifles, and by which both 
range and precision were increased to a won- 
derful degree. The names of Delvigne, Thou- 
venot, Minié, became celebrated thereby. For 
the totality of the infantry, the percussion lock 
was introduced between 1880 and 1840 in most 
armies; as usual, the English and the Russians 
were the last, In the mean time, great efforts 
were made in various quarters still further to 
improve small arms, and to produce a musket 
of superior range which could be given to the 
whole of the infantry. The Prussians intro- 
duced the needle gun, a rifle arm loaded at the 
breech, and capable of very rapid firing, and 
having a long range; the invention, originated 
in Belgium, was considerably improved by 
them. This gun has been given to all their 
light battalions; the remainder of the infantry 
have recently got their old muskets, by a very 
simple process, turned into Minié rifles. The 
English were the first this time to arm the 
whole of their infantry with a superior musket, 
viz, the Enfield rifle, a slight alteration of the 
Minić; its superiority was fully proved in the 
Crimea, and saved them at Inkerman.—In 
tactical arrangements, no changes of impor- 


tance have taken place for infantry and cavalry, 
if we except the great improvement of light 
infantry tactics by the French chasseurs, and 
the new Prussian system of columns of com- 
panies, which latter formation, with perhaps 
some variations, will no doubt soon become 
general from its great tactical advantages. The 
formation is still 3 deep with the Russians and 
Austrians, the English have formed 2 deep ever 
since Napoleon's time; the Prussians march 3 
deep, but mostly fight 2 deep, the 8d rank form- 
ing the skirmishers and their supports; and the 
French, hitherto formed 8 deep, have fought 2 
deep in the Crimea, and are introducing this 
formation in the whole army. As to cavalry, 
the Russian experiment of restoring the dra- 
goons of the 17th century and its failure have 
been mentioned.—In artillery, considerable im- 
provements of detail and simplification of cali- 
bres, and models for wheels, carriages, &c., 
lave taken place in every army. The science 
of artillery has been greatly improved. Yet no 
considerable changes have taken place. Most 
continental armies carry 6 and 12-pounders; 
the Piedmontese 8 and 16-pounders; the Span- 
ish 8 and 12-pounders; the French, who hither- 
to had 8 and 12-pounde are now introducing 
Louis Napoleon’s so-called howitzer gun, a 
simple light 12-pounder, from which small shells 
are also fired, and which is to replace every 
other kind of field gun. The British have 3 
and 6-pounders in the colonies, but in their ar- 
mies sent out from England, now only use 9- 
pounders, 12-pouuders, and 18-pounders. In 
the Crimea they oven had a field attery of 82- 
pounders, but it always stuck fast.—The general 
N of modern armies is very much 
alike. With the exception of the British and 
American, they arerecruited by compulsor levy, 
based either upon conscription, in which case 
the men, after serving their time, are dismissed 
for life, or upon the reserve system, in which 
the time of actual service is short, but the men 
remain liable to be called out again for a certain 
time afterward. France is the most strikin 

example of the first, Prussia of the secon 

system. Even in England, where both line and 
militia are generally recruited by voluntary en- 
listment, the conscription (or ballot) is by law 
established for the militia should volunteers bo 
wanting. In Switzerland, no standing army 
exists; the whole force consists of militia drill- 
ed for a short time only. The enlistment 
of foreign mercenaries is still the rule in some 
countries; Naples and the Pope still have their 
Swiss regiments; the French their foreign le- 
gion; and England, in case of serious war, is 
regularly compelled to resort to this expedient. 
The time of actual service varies very much; 
from a couple of weeks with the Swiss, 18 
months to 2 years with the smaller German 


states, and 8 years with the Prussians, to § or 6 
years in France, 12 years in England, and 15 to 
95 in Russia. The officers are recruited in 
various ways. In most armies there are now 
no legal impediments to advancement from the 
ranks, but the practical impediments vary very 
much. In France and Austria a portion of the 
officers must be taken from the sergeants; in 
Russia the insufficient number of educated can- 
didates makes this a necessity. In Prussia the 
examination for officers’ commissions, in peace, 
is a bar to uneducated men; in England ad- 
vancement from the ranks is a rare exception. 
For the remainder of the officers, there are in 
most countries military schools, though with 
the exception of France, it is not necessary to 
pa through them. In military education the 

rench, in general education the Prussian off- 
cers are ahead; the English and the Russians 
stand lowest in both.. As to the horses requir- 
ed, we believe Prussia is the only country in 
which the equine population too is subject to 
compulsory levies, the owners being bought off 
at fixed rates. With the exceptions named 
above, the equipment and armament of modern 
armies is now everywhere nearly the same. 
There is, of course, a great difference in the 
quality and workmanship of the material. In 
this respect, the Russians stand lowest, the 
English, where the industrial advantages at their 


command are really made use of, stand highest. 


The infantry of all armies is divided into lino 
and light infantry. The lst is the rule, and 
composes the mass of all infantry; real light 
infantry is everywhere the exception. Of this 
latter, the French have at present decidedly 
the best in quality and a considerable number : 
21 battalions of chasseurs, 9 of Zouaves, and 6 
of native Algerian tirailleurs. The Austrian 
light infantry, especially the rifles, are very 

ood, too; there are 82 battalions of them. 
The Prussians have 9 battalions of rifles and 
40 of light infantry; the latter, however, not 
sufficiently up in their special duty. The Eng- 
lish have no real light infantry, except their 6 
battalions of rifles, and are, next to the Ras- 
‘gians, decidedly the least fit for that kind of 
duty. The Russians may be said to be with- 
out any real light infantry, for their 6 rifle 
battalions vanish in their enormous army. — 
Cavalry, too, is everywhere divided into heavy 
and light. Ouirassiers are always heavy, hus- 
Sars, ehasseurs, chevaux-legers, always light 
horse. Dragoons and lancers are in some ar- 
mies light, in others heavy cavalry; and the 
Russians would also be without light eavalry 
were it not for the Cossacks. The best light 
cavalry is undoubtedly that of the Austrians, 
the national Hungarian hussars and Polish hus- 
sare, The same division helds gogd With ar- 
tillery, with the exception of thé -Fresteh, who 
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as stated now have only one calibre, In other 
armies there are still light and heavy hatteries, 
according to the calibres attached to them. 
Light artillery is still subdivided in horse and 
foot, the 1st especially intended to act in com- 
pay vih cavalry. The Austrians, as stated, 
avano horse artillery; the English and French 
have no proper foot-artillery, the men being 
carried on the limbers and ammunition wag- 
ons.— he infantry is formed into companies, 
battalions, and regiments. The battalion is the 
tactical unity; it is the form in which the 
troops fight, a few exceptional cases left aside. 
A battalion, therefore, must not be too strong 
to be commanded by the voice and eye of its 
chief, nor tod weak to act as an independent 
body in battle, even after the losses of a cam- 
paign. The strength, therefore, varies from 600 
to 1,400 men; 800 to 1,000 forms the average. 
The division of a battalion inte companies 
has for its object the fixing of its evolutionary 
subdivisions; the efficiency: of the men in the 
details of the drill, and the more commodious, 
economical administration. Practically, oom- 
panies appear as i la bodies in skirmishing 
only, and with the Prussians, in the formation 
in columns of companies, where each of the 4 
companies forms columns in 8 platoons; this 
formation presupposes strong companies, and 
they are im Prussia 250 strong. The number 
of companies in a battalion varies as much as 
their strength. The English have 10, of from 
90 to 120 men, the Russians and Prussians 4 of 
250 men, the French and Austrians 6 of vary- 
ing strength. Battklions are formed into regi- 
ments, more for administrative and disciplina- 
rian purposes and to insure uniformity of drill, 
than for any tactical object; in formations for 
war, therefore, the battalions of one regiment 
are often separated. In Russia and Austria 
there are 4, in Prussia 8, in France 2 service 
battalions, beside depots to every regiment; 
in England, most regiments are formed, in 


po of but 1 battalion... Cavalry is divided 
to squadrons and regiments. : The squadron 


from 100 to 200 men, forms the tactical and 
administrative unity; the Engligh alone sub- 
divide the squadron, for administrative pur- 
poses, into 2 troops. There are from 8 to 10 
service: squadrons to a regiment; the British 
have, in peace, but 3 squadrons, of abont 420 
horse; the Prussians 4 of 150 horse; “the 
French 6 of. 180 to 200 horse; the Austridns 6 
or 8 of 200 horse; the Russians 6 0. 10 of 150 
to 170 horse. With cavalry the regiment is a 
body of tactieal significance, as a 858 offers 
the means to make an independent charge, the 
squadrens mutually supporting each other, and 
is for this purpose formed of sufficient strength, 
vix., beween 500 and 1,600 horse. The British 
Alone have uh weak regiments that they. are 


the other hand, the Austrian and Russian regi- 
ments in many cases are as strong as an aver: 
brigade. The French have nominally very 
strong regiments, but have hitherto appeared 
in the field in considerably reduced numbers, 
owing to their poverty in horses. Artillery is 
formed in batteries; the formation in regiments 
or brigades in this arm is only for peace pur- 
sea, as almost in every case of actual service 
the batteries are sure to become separated, and 
are always used so. Four guns is the least 


number, and the Austrians have 8; the French 


and English 
other real light infantry are generally organized 
in battalions and companies only, not in regi- 
ments; the nature of the arm is repugnant to 
its reunion in large masses. The same is the 
case with sappers and miners, they being, be- 
side, but a very small portion of the army. 
The French alone make an exception in this 
latter case; but their 8 regiments, sappers an 

miners, count only 6 battalions in all. With 
the regiment the formation of most armies in 
time of peace is generally considered complete. 
The larger bodies, brigades, divisions, army- 


guns per battery. Riflemen or 


corps, are mostly formed when war breaks out. ` 


The Russians and Prussians alone have their 
army fully organized and the higher commands 
filled up, as if for actual war. But in: Prussia 
this is completely illusory, unless at least a 
whole army-corps be mobilized, which supposes 
the calling in of the landwehr of a whole prov- 
ince; and if in Russia the troops are actually 
with the regiments, yet the late war has shown 
that the original divisions and corps very soon 
got mixed, so that the advantage gained from 
such a formation is more for peace than for war. 
—In war, several battalions or squadrons are 
formed into a brigade; from 4 to 8 battalions 
‘for infantry, or from 6 to 20 squadrons for 
cavalry. With large cavalry regiments these 
latter may very well stand in lieu of brigade ; 
but they are very generally reduced to smaller 
strength by the detachments they have to send 
to the divisions. Light and line infantry may 
with advantage be mixed in a brigade, but not 
light and heavy cavalry. The Austrians very 
generally add a battery to each brigade. A 
combination of brigades forms the division. In 
most armies, it is composed of all the 8 arms, 
say 2 brigades of infantry, 4 to 6 squadrons, and 
1 to 8 batteries. The French and Russians have 
no cavalry to their divisions, the English form 
them of infantry exclusively. Unless, therefore, 
these nations wish to fight at a disadvantage, 
they are obliged to attach cavalry (and artillery 
respectively) to the divisions whenever the case 
occurs; which is easily overlooked or often in- 
convenient or impossible. 
divisionary cavalry, however, is everywhere 
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The proportion of 


but small, and therefore the remainder of this 
arm is formed into cavalry divisions of 2 bri- 

des each, for the purpose of reserve cavalry. 

wo or 8 divisions, sometimes 4, are, for larger 
armies, formed into an army-corps. Such a 
corps has everywhere its own cavalry and ar- 
tillery, even where the divisions have none; 
and, where these latter are mixed bodies, there 
is still a reserve of cavalry and artillery placed 
at the disposal of the commander of the corps. 
Napoleon was the first to form these, and, not 
satisfied therewith, he organized the whole of 
the remaining cavalry into reserve cavalry-corps 
of 2 or 5 divisions of cavalry with horse-artillery 
attached. The Russians have retained this for- 
mation of their reserve cavalry, and the other 
armies are likely to take it up again in a war 
of importarice, though the effect obtained has 
never yet been in proportion to the immense 
mass of horsenien thus concentrated on one 
point. Such is the modern organization of the 
fighting part of an army. But, in spite of the 
abolition of tents, magazines, field-bakeries, and 
bread-wagons, there is still a large train of 
non-combatants and of vehicles necessary to 
insure the efficiency of the army in a campaign. 
To give an idea of this, we will only state the 
train required, according to the existing regu- 
lations, for 1 army-corps of the Prussian ser- 
vice ` N : 

Artillery train: 6 park columns of 80 wagons, 1 labora- 
tory, do., 6 wagons. 
a rontog train: 84 pontoon wagons, 5 tool wagons, 1 

E hfan train: 116 wagons, 108 team horses. 

train: 60 wagons (for 1,600 or 2,000 sick). 

Reserve commissariat train: 159 wagons. 

Reserve train: 1 wagon, 75 reserve horses. 

In all, 402 wagons, 1,791 horses, 8,000 men. 
To enable the commanders of armies, army- 
corps and divisions to conduct, each in his 
sphere, the troops intrusted to him, a separate 
corps is formed in every army except. the Brit- 
ish, composed of officers exclusively, and called 
the staff. The functions of these officers are to 
reconnoitre and sketch the ground on which 
the army moves or may move; to assist in 
making out plans for operations, and to arrange 
them in detail so that no time is lost, no con- 
fusion arises, no useless fatigue is incurred by 
the troops, They are, therefore, in highly im- 
ane positions, and ought to have a thoroughly 

ished military education, with a full knowl- 
edge of the capabilities of each arm on the 
march and in battle. They are accordingly 
taken in all countries from the most able 
subjects, and ‘carefully trained in the highest 
military schools. The English alone imagine 
any subaltern or field-officer selected from 
the army at large is fit for such a position, 
and the consequence is that their staffs are 
inferior, and the army incapable of any but 
the slowest: and simplest manœuvres, while 


‘the commander, if at all conseientious, has to do 
all the staff work himself. A division oan sel- 
dom have more than one staff-officer attached, 
an army-corps has a staff of its own under the 
‘direction of a superior or a staff-officer, and an 
army has a foll staff, with several generals, un- 
der a chief who, in urgent cases, gives his ar- 
ders in the name of the commander. The chief 
of the staff, in the British army, has an a 
tant-general and a qnartefmaster-general under 
Kis orders; in other armies the adiutant-general is 
‘at the same time chief of the in Franoe the 
ohlef of the staff unites both capacities in him- 
‘self, and has a different department for each 
under bis orders. The adjutant- general is the 
chief of the pesona of the army, rebebres the 
reports of all subordinate departments and bodies 
of the army, and arranges all matters relative 
to disotpline, instruction, formation; equipment, 
‘armament, &o. All subordinates’ correspond 
through him with the commander-in-ehief.. If 
chief of the staff at the same time, he de paei 
with the commander in the formation and werk - 
ing oat of plans of operation and movements 
for the army. The proper arrangement of these 
in detail is the department of the qnarterinaster- 
general; the details of marches, aments, 
encampments, are prepared by him. A eufi- 
‘dient namber of staff-officers are attached to 


ders and despatches, To the head-quarters are 
further attached the chief of the commissariat, 
with his clerks, the paymaster of the army, the 
‘chief of the medical department, and the judge- 
advocate, or director of the department of mili- 
tary ustioe. The ‘staffs of the atmy-cerps and 
divisions: are regulated on the same model, 
but with greater simplicity’ and a reduced per- 
sonnel ; the staffs of brigades and regiments are 
‘still less nnmerous, and the staff of a battalion 
may consist merely of the commander, iris ad- 
jutant, an officer as paymaster, a sergeant as 
clerk; and a drummer or bugleman. Teregulate 
and keep np the military force of a great nation, 
numerous establishments, beside those hitherto 
named, are required. There are recruiting and 
remotnting commissioners, the latter eften con- 
nected with tire administration of national es- 


tablishments for the breeding of horses; tiita- 
ry schools: for officers and non-commissioned ` 


officers, model battalions, squadrons, and bat- 
‘teries, normal riding schools, and schools for 
veterinary surgeons. There are in most coun- 
tries national founderies and manufaotories for 


. at any former 


small arms and gunpowder; there are the vari- 

ous barracks, arsenals, stores, the fortresses. 
with their equipments and the staff of officers 

commanding them; finally, there are the com- 

missariat and general staff of the army, which, 

for the whole of the armed force, are even 

more numerous and have more expensive du- 

ties to perform than the staff and commissariat 
of a single active army. The staff especially 

has very important duties. It is generally 

divided inte a histprical section (collecting ma- 

terials relative to the history of war, the forma- 

tion of armies, &., past and present), a topo- 

graphical section (intrusted with the collection 

of maps and the trigonometrical survey of the 

whole country), a statistical section, do. At 

the head of all these establishments, as well as 

of the army, stands the ministry of war, organ- 

ized differently in different: countries, but com- 

prising, as must be evident from the preceding ob- 

servations, a vast variety of subjects. As an ex- 

ample we givethe organization of the French min- 
istryof war. It oomprises 7 directions or divisions: 

1, of the personnel ; 2, of the artillery; 8, of the 
engineers and fortresses; ¢, of administrative 
affairs; 5, of Algeria; 6, war depdt (historical, 

topographical, &., and sections of the staff); 

7, finances of the war department. Immediately 

attached to the ministry are the following oon- 

sultative commissions, composed of general and 
field-officers and professional men, viz.: the 
committees of the staff of infantry, of cavalry, 

of artillery, of fortification, of medical affairs, 

and the commissions for veterinary science and 
for public works. Such is the vast machinery 
devoted to recruiting, remounting, feeding, di- 

recting, and always . a modern first 
class army. The masses brought together cor- 
respond to such an organization. Though Na- 
poleon’s grand army of 1812, when he had 2300,- 
000 men in Spain, 300,000 in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Poland, and invaded Russia with 

450,000 men and 1,800 guns, has never yet been 
equalled; though we shall most likely never 
see such an army again united for one operation 
as these 450,000 men, yet the large continental 
states of Europe, Prussia included, can each of 

them raise an armed and disciplined force of 

500,000 men, and more; and their armies, 

though not more than from 1} to 8 per ct. of 

their population, have never yet been reached 
eriod of history.—The system 

of the United States bases the defence of the 

country substantially on the militia of the dif- 

ferent states, and on volunteer armies raised as 

occasion demands; the standing military force, 

employed mainly in preserving order among 

‘the Indian tribes of the West, consisting, ac- 

cording to the report of the secretary of war 

for 1857, of only about 18,000 men. 
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Arquebuse 

ARQUEBUSE, sometimes, but: incorrectly, 
written harquebuse, from the French arguebuse, 
and corrupted in English, particularly on the 
Scottish borders, into hagbut, or hackbut—the 
earliest form of the musket, which became re- 
ally serviceable in the field for military pur- 
poses, So long ago as the battle of Bosworth, 
A. D. 1485, it was introduced under the name 
of a hand-gun, which was nothing more than a 
short iron cylinder closed with a guasi-breech 
at one end, and provided with a touch-hole, 
fastened to the end of a stout wooden pole, like 
the handle of a spear or halberd. This hand- 
gun or miniature cannon was loaded with slugs 
or small bullets upon a charge of coarse pow- 
der, and was discharged by means of a match 
applied to the vent, the instrument being sup- 

rted on the shoulder of the front rank man, 
who was a pikeman or halberdier, and directed 
by means of the handle, and fired, though of 
course without any aim, by the rear rank. Even 
earlier than this, at the battle of Agincourt, ac- 
cording to Hall’s chronicle, the Britons were 
armed “with fiery hand-guns.“ So clumsy, 
however, and slow of operation were these an- 
tique firearms, that, in-spite of their formidable 
sound and unaccustomed appearance, they pro- 
duced little or no effect. In the reign of Henry 
VIII., although during its earlier years, the 
battle of Pavia was won by the fire of the 
Spanish arquebusiers, the longbow still held 
its own as the superior weapon, in virtue of its 
accuracy of aim, its range, and penetration ; 
and even in the reign of Elizabeth, the long- 
bow is spoken of as the queen of weapons,” 
pee she had musketeers in her army, and 
assisted Henry IV., of France, with a body of 
horse arquebusiers, commanded by Col. James, 
an ancestor of the well-known novelist. During 
her reign, this arm was greatly improved, al- 
though it was still so long and cumbersome that 
it could only be fired from a forked rest planted 
in the earth before the marksman, that indis- 
pensable instrument being sometimes furnished 
with a pike or halberd-head, so as, when set 
obliquely in the ground, to serve as a palisade. 
The barrels of these old pieces are extremely 
long, of very thick metal, usually small-bored, 
and sometimes, already, rifled; as is the case 
with the piece still preserved at Hamilton pal- 
ace, in Scotland, with which the regent Murray 
was shot by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, in 
the year 1570. They were fired by means of 
a coil of match, or wick, of prepared hemp, 
passed through a hammer, like that of a mod- 
ern firelock, which, being released by the pull- 
ing of the trigger, threw down the lighted 
match into the pan, and discharged the piece. 
In due time the matchlock gave way to the 


wheel-lock, in which the flint was fixed so as to 
be stationary, over the pan, and a toothed wheel, 
by means of a spring, was set in rapid motion 
against its edge, so. as to project a shower 
of sparks into the powder below. To the 
wheel-lock succeeded the snaphance, as it was 
called. This was the first uncouth rudiment 
of the flint and steel lock, which was brought 
to such perfection by Joseph Manton, and 
which has only, within a few years, been en- 
tirely superseded by the percussion cap, than 
which it is not easy to imagine a quicker and 
more infallible instrament of ignition. The 
snaphance came into use for fine pistols, fowl- 
ing-pieces, and choice musquetoons, N 
English civil wars; but their rarity and high 
price kept them out of general use, except aa 
the arms of gentlemen and officers of rank, 
while the matchlock still continued the wea- 
pon of the rank and file. It is remarkable that 
there has been far less advancement than one 
would have imagined, from the first invention 
of the improved arquebuse until very recent 
days, in the mere workmanship of the barrel 
and the accurate flight of the ball. The difficulty 
of aiming truly seems to have arisen solely from 
the defective method of firing, the clumsiness of 
the piece, and the extreme slowness of the ig- 
nition; for many arquebuse barrels of great an- 
tiquity, especially those of Spanish manufacture, 
having been altered to the percussion principle, 
new-stocked, and properly balanced, are found 
to shoot with great accuracy and even unuspal 
penetration, at long ranges. 


Artillery 

ARTILLERY. The invention of gunpowder, 
and its application to throwing heavy bodies 
in a given direction, are now pretty generally 
conceded to have been of eastern origin. In 
China and India, saltpetre is the spontaneous 
excrescence of the soil, and, very naturally, the 
natives soon became acquainted with its prop- 
erties. Fireworks made of mixtures of this 
salt with other combustible bodies were man- 
ufactured at a very early period in China, and 
used for purposes of war as well as for public 
festivities. e have no information at what 
time the peculiar composition of saltpetre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal became known, the explosive 
quality of which has given it such an immense 
importance. According to some Chinese chron- 
icles, mentioned by M. Paravey in a report 
made to the French academy in 1850, guns 
were known as early as 618 B. C.; in other 
ancient Chinese writings, fire-balls projected 
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from bamboo tubes, and a sort of exploding 
shell, are described. At all events, the use of 
gunpowder and cannon for warlike purposes 
does not appear to have been properly devel- 
oped in the earlier periods of Chinese N 
as the first authenticated instance of their ex- 
tensive application is of a date as late as 1232 
of our era, when the Chinese, besieged by the 
Mongols in Kai-fang-fu, defended themselves 
with cannon throwing stone balls, and used 
explosive shells, petards, and other fireworks 
based upon gunpowder.—The Hindoos appear 
to have had some sort of warlike fireworks as 
carly as the time of Alexander the Grent, ac- 
cording to the evidence of the Greek writers 
Ælian, Ctesias, Philostratus, and Themistius. 
This, however, certainly was not gunpowder, 
though saltpetro may have largely entered into 
its composition. In the Hindoo laws some sort 
of fire-arms appears to be alluded to; gunpow- 
der is certainly mentioned in them, and, ac- 
cording to Prof. A. N. Wilson, its composi- 
tion is described in old Hindoo medical works. 
The first mention of cannon, however, coin- 
cides pretty nearly with the oldest ascertained 
positive date of its occurrence in China. 
Ohased's poems, about 1200, speak of fire-en- 
gines throwing balls, the whistling of which 
was heard at the distance of 10 coss (1,500 
yards), About 1258 we read of fireworks on 
carriages belonging to the king of Delhi. A 
hundred years later the uso of artillery was 
general in India; and when the Portuguese ar- 
rived there, in 1498, they found the Indians as 
far advanced in the use of fite-arms as they 
themselves were.—From the Chinese and Hin- 
doos the Arabs received saltpetre and fireworks. 
Two of the Arabic names for saltpetre signify 
China salt, and China snow. Chinese red and 
white fire is mentioned by their ancient au- 
thors. Incendiary fireworks are also of a date 
almost contemporaneous with the great Arabic 
invasion of Asia and Africa. Not to mention the 
maujanits, a somewhat mythical fire-arm said 
to have been known and used by Mohammed, 
it is certain that the Byzantine Greeks received 
the first knowledge of fireworks (afterward de- 
veloped in the Greek fire) from their Arab ene- 
mies. A writer of the 9th century, Marcus Grac- 
chus, Pempont on of 6 parts of saltpetre, 
2 of sulphur, 1 of coal, which comes very near 
to the correct composition of gunpowder. The 
latter is stated with sufficient exactness, and 
first of all European writers, by Roger Bacon, 
about 1216, in his Liber de Nullitate ‘Magia, but 
yet for fully a hundred years the western na- 
tions remained ignorant of its use. The Arabs, 
however, appear to have soon improved upon 
the knowledge they received from the Chinese. 
According to Conde’s history of the Moors in 
Spain, guns were used, 1118, in the siege of 


Saragossa, and a culverin of 4 Ib. calibre, among 
other guns, was cast in Spain in 1182. Abd- 
el-Mumen is reported to have taken Mohadia, 
near Bona, in Algeria, with fire-arms, in 1156, 
and the following year Niebla, in Spain, was 
defended against the Castilians with fire-ma- 
chines throwing bolts and stones. If the nature 
of the engines used by the Arabs in the 12th 
century remains still to be investigated, it is 
quite ‘certain that in 1280 artillery was used 
against Cordova, and that by the beginning of 
the 14th century its knowledge had passed from 
the Arabs to the Spaniards. Ferdinand IV. 
took Gibraltar by cannon in 1808. Baza in 1812 
and 1828, Martos in 1326, Alicante in 1881, 
were attacked with artillery, and carcasses 
were thrown by guns in some of these sieges, 
From the Spaniards the use of artillery passed 
to the remaining European nations. The 
French, in the siege of Puy Guillaume in 1888, 
had guns, and in the same year the German 
knights in Prussia used them. By 1350, fire- 
arms were common in all countries of western, 
southern, and central Europe. That artillery 
is of eastern origin, is also proved by the man- 
ufacture of the oldest European ordnance. The 
gun was made of bars of wrought iron welded 
longitudinally together, and strengthened by 
heavy iron rings forced over them. It was 
composed of several pieces, the movable breech 
being fixed to the flight after loading. The 
oldest Chinese and Indian guns are made ex- 
actly in the same way, and they are as old, or 
older, than the oldest European guns. Both 
European and Asiatic cannon, about the 14th 
century, were of very inferior construction, 
showing artillery to have still been in its in- 
fancy. Thus, if it remains uncertain when tho 
composition of gunpowder and its e 
to fire-arms were invented, we can at least fix 
the period when it first became an important 
engine in warfare; the very clumsiness of the 
guns of the 14th century, wherever they occur, 
roves their novelty as regular war- machines. 

he European guns of the 14th century were 
very unwieldy affairs. The large-calibred ones 
could only be moved by being taken to pieces, 
each piece forming a wagon-load. Even tho 
small-calibred guns were exceedingly heavy, 
there being then no proper proporticn estab- 
lished between the weight of the gun and that 
of the shot, nor between the shot and the 
charge. When they were brought into posi- 
tion, a sort of timber framework or scaffolding 
was erected for each gun to be fired from. 
The town of Ghent had a gun which, with the 
framework, measured 50 feet in length. Gun- 
carriages were still unknown. The cannons 
were mostly fired at very high elevations, like 
our mortars; and o tly had very little 
effect until ahells were introduced, The pro- 
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jeotiles were generally round shot of stone, 
for small calibres sometimes iron bolts. Yet, 
with all these drawbacks, cannon was not only 
used in sieges and the defence of towns, but in 
the field also, and on board ships of war. As 
early as 1886 the English took 2 French vessels 
armed with cannon. If the guns recovered 
from the Mary Rose (sunk 1545) may serve as 
a clue, those first ship guns were simply let 
into and secured in a log of wood hollowed out 
for the purpose, so as to be incapable of eleva- 
tion.— e course of the 15th century, con- 
siderable improvements were made, both in 
the construction and application of artillery. 
Cannon began to be cast of iron, copper, or 
brass. The movable breech was falling into 
disuse, the whole gun being cast of a piece, 
The best founderies were in France and Ger- 
many. In France, too, the first attempts were 
made to bring up and place guns under cover 
during a siege. About 1450 a sort of trench 
was introduced, and shortly after the first 
breeching batteries were constructed: by the 
brothers Bureau, with the aid of which the 
king of France, Charles VII., retook in one 
kal all the places the English had taken from 

im. The greatest improvements were, how- 
ever, made by Charles VIII. of France. He 


finally did away with the movable breech, - 


cast his guns of brass and in one piece, intro- 
duced trunnions, and gun-carriages on wheels, 
and had none but iron shot. He also simplified 
the , calibres, and took the lighter regularly 
into the field. Of these, the double cannon 
was placed on a 4-wheeled carriage drawn by 
85 horses; the remainder had 2-wheeled car- 
riages, the trails dragging on the ground, and 
were drawn by from 24 down to 2 horses. A 
body of gunners was attached to each, and the 
service po organized as to constitute the first 
distinct corps of field artillery; the lighter cali- 
bres were movable enough to shift about with 
the other troops during action, and even to 
keep up with the cavalry. It was this new 
arm which procured to Charles VIII. his sur- 
prising successes in Italy. The Italian ordnance 
was still moved by bullocks; the guns were 
still composed of several pieces, and had to be 
placed on their frames when the position was 
reached; they fired stone shot, and were alto- 
gether so clumsy that the French fired a gun 
oftener in an hour than the Italians could do in 
a day. The battle of Fornovo (1495), gained 
by the French field artillery, spread terror over 
Italy, and the new arm was considered irre- 
sistible. Macchiavelli’s Arte della Guerra was 
written expressly, in order to indicate means 
to counteract its effect by the skilfal disposition 
of the infantry and cavalry. The successors of 
Charles VIII., Louis XII. and Francis I., con- 
tinued to improve and lighten their field artil- 


lery. Francis organized the ordnance as a dis- 


tinct department, under a grand - master of the 
ordnance. His field-guns broke the hitherto 
invincible masses of the Swiss pikemen at Marig- 
nano, 1515, by rapidly moving from one flank- 
ing position to another, and thus they decided 
the battle. The Chinese and Arabs knew the 
use and manufacture of shells, and it is proba- 
ble that from the latter this knowledge passed 
to the European nations, Still, the adoption of 
this projectile, and of the mortar from which it 
is now fired, did not take place in Europe be- 
fore the second half of the 15th century, and is 
commonly asoribed to Pandolfo Malatesta, prince 
of Rimia. The first shells consisted of 2 hollow 
metal hemispheres screwed together, the art of 
casting them hollow was of later invention.— 
The emperor Charles V., was not behind his 
French rivals in the improvement of field-guns. 
He introduced limbers, thus turning the two- 
wheeled gun, when it had to be moved, into a 
4-wheeled vehicle capable of going at a faster 
pace and of surmounting obstacles of ground. 
Thus his light guns, at the battle of Rémi in 
1554, could advance at a gallop.— The first the- 
oretical researches, respecting gunnery and the 
flight of projectiles, also fall in this period. 
Tartaglia, an Ytalian’ is said to be the discoverer 
of the fact that the angle of elevation of 45° 
gives, in vacuo, the greatest range. The Span- 
iards Collado and Ufano also occupied them- 
selves with similar inquiries. Thus the theo- 
retical foundations for scientific gunnery were 
laid. About the same time Vannocci Birin- 
goccio’s inquiries into the art of casting (1540) 
produced considerable progress in the manufac- 
ture of cannon, while the invention of the 
calibre scale by Hartmann, by which every part 
of a gun was measured by its proportion to the 
diameter of bore, gave a certain standard for 
the construction of ordnance, and paved the 
way for the introduction of fixed theoretical 
principles, and of general experimental rules.— 
One of the first effects of the improved artillery 
was a total change in the art of fortification. 
Since the time of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
monarchies, that art had made but little progress. 
But now the new fire-arm everywhere made a 
breach on the masonry walls of the old system, 
and a new plan had to be invented. The de- 
fences had to be constructed so as to expose as 
little masonry as possible to the direct fire of 
the besieger, and to admit of a strong artillery 
being placed on the ramparts. The old masonry 
wall was replaced by an earthwork rampart, 
only faced with masonry, and the small flanking 
town was turned into a large pentagonal 
bastion. Gradually the whole of the masonry 
used in fortification was covered against direct 
fire by outlying earthworks, and by the middle 
of the 1%th century the defence of a fortified 
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place became once more relatively stronger 
than the attack, until Vauban again gave the 
ascendant to the latter. Hitherto the opera- 
tion of loading had been carried on with 
loose powder shovelled into the gun. About 
1600 the introduction of cartridges, cloth 
bags containing the prescribed quantity of pow- 
der, much abridged the time necessary for load- 
ing, and insured greater precision of fire by 
greater equality of charge. Another important 
invention was made about the same time, that 
of grape-shot and case-shot. The construction 
of fleld-guns, adapted for throwing hollow shot, 
also belongs to this period. The numerous 
sieges occurring during the war of Spain against 
the Netherlands contributed very much to the 
on hia of the artillery used in the defence 
and attack of places, especially as regards the 
use of mortars and howitzers, of shells, car- 
casses, and red-hot shot, and the composition of 
fuzes and other military fireworks. Theealibres 
in use in the beginning of the 17th century were 
still of all sizes, from the 48-pounder to the small- 
est falconets bored for balls of 4 lb. weight. 
In spite of all improvements, field artillery was 
still so imperfect that all this variety of calibre 
was required to obtain something like the effect 
we now realize with a few middle-sized guns be- 
tween the 6-pounder and the 12-pounder. The 
light oalibres, at that time, had mobility, but no 

ect; the large calibres had effect, but no mo- 
bility; the intermediate ones had neither the 
one nor the other in a degree sufficient. for all 
purposes, Oonsequently, all calibres were main- 
tained, and jumbled together in one mass, each 
battery consisting generally of a regular assort- 
ment of cannon. The elevation was given to 
the piece by a quoin. The carriagés' were still 
clumsy, and a separate model was of course re- 
quired for each calibre, so that it was next to 
impossible to take spare wheels and carriages 
into the field. The axletrees were of wood, and 
of a different size for each calibre. In addition 
to this, the dimensions of the cannon and 
carriages were not even the same for one single 


calibre, there being everywhere a great many 


pieces of old construction, and many differ- 
ences of construction, in the several work- 
shops of a country. Cartridges were still con- 
fined to guns in fortresses; in the field the can- 
non was loaded with loose powder, introduced 
on ashovel, upon which a wad and the shot were 
rammed down. Loose powder was equally work- 
ed down the touchhole, and the whole process 
was extremely slow. The gunners were not 
considered regular soldiers, but formed a guild 
of their own, recruiting themselves by appren- 
tices, and sworn not to divulge the ssorets and 
mysteries of their handicraft.. When a war 
broke out, the belligerents took as many of 
.them into their service as they could get, over 


and above their peace establishment. Each of 
_ these ggnners or bombardiers received the com- 


mand of a gun, had a saddle-horse, and appren- 
tice, and as many professional assistants s he 
required, beside the requisite namer of men 
for shifting heavy pieces. Their paf was four- 
fold that of a soldier. The horses df the artil- 
lery were contracted for when a warbroke out; 
the contractor also found harness and drivers. 
In battle the guns were placed in a row in front 
of the line, and unlimbered; the horses were 
taken out of the shafts. When an advance was 
ordered, the limbers were horsed, and the guns 
limbered up; sometimes the lighter calibres 
were moved, for short distances, by men. The 
powder and shot were carried in separate carts ; 
the limbers had not yet any boxes for ammra- 
nition. Manouvring, loading, priming, pointing, 
and firing, were all operations of great slow- 
ness, according to our present notions, and the 
number of hits, with such imperfect machinery, 
and the almost total want of science in gunnery, 
must have been small indeed. The appearance 
of Gustavus Adelphus in Germany, during the 80 
years’ war, marks an immense pro in artil- 
lery. This great warrior did away with the 
extremely small calibres, which he replaced, 
first, by his so-called leather guns, light wronght- 
iron tubes éovered with ropes and leather. 
These were intended to fire grape-shot only, 
which thus was first introđaced. into fleld war- 


‘fare. Hitherto its use had been confined to the 


defence of the ditch in fortresses. Along with 
grape and case shot, he also introduced tàr- 
tridges in his field artillery. The leather guns 
not proving very durable, were replaced by 
light cast-iron 4-pounders, 16 calibres long, 
weighing 6 owt. with the carriage, and drawn 
by two horses, Two of these pieces were at- 
tached to euch regiment of infantry. Thus the 
regimental artillery which was preservéd in 
many armies up to the beginning of this centu- 
ry, arose by superseding the old small calibred, 
but comparatively clumsy guns, and was origi- 
nally intended for case shot only, though very 
soon it was also made to fire round shot. The 
heavy guns were kept distinct, and formed into 
powerful batteries occupying favorable positions 
on the wings or in front of the centre of the 
army. Thus by the separation of the light from 
the heavy artillery, and by the formation of 
batteries, ne tactics of field artillery were 
founded. It was General Torstenson, the in- 
spector-general of the Swedish artillery, who 
mainly contributed to these results by which 
field artillery now first became an independent 
arm, subject to distinct rules of ita own for its 
use in battle. Two further important inven- 
tions were made about this time: about 1650, 
that of the horizontal elevating screw, as it was 
used until Gribeanval’s times, and about 1697, 
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that of tubes filled with powder for ‘priming, 
instead of working powder into the toucbhole. 
Both pointing and loading became much facili- 
tated thereby. Another great improvement 
was the inventien of the prolonge, for manau- 
vring at short distances. The number of guns 
carried into the- field during the 17th century, 


was very large. At Greifonhagen, Gustavus 


Adolphus had 80 pieces with 20,000 men, and 
at Frankfort-on-tho-Oder, 200 pieces with 
18,000 men. Artillery trains of 100 to 200 
guns were of very common occurrence during 
the wars of Louis XIV. At Malplaquet, nearly 
300 pieces of cannon were employed on both 
sides; this was the largest mass of artillery 
hitherto brought together on a single field of 
battle. Mortars were very generally taken into 
the field about this time. The French still 
maintained their superiority in artillery. They 
were the first to do away with the old guild 
system and enrol the gunners as regular soldiers, 
forming, in 1671, a regiment of artillery, and 
regulating the various duties and ranks of the 
officers. Thus this branch of service was recog- 
nized as an independent arm, and the education 
of the officers and mon was taken in hand by 
the state. An artillery school, for at least 50 
pan tho only ono in existence, was founded in 

rance in 1690. A hand-book of artilleristic 
science, very good for the time, was published 
in 1697 by Saint Remy. Still the secrecy sur- 
rounding the “mystery” of gunnery was so 
great that many improvements adopted in other 
countries were as yot unknown in Franco, and 
the construction and composition of every 
European artillery differed widely from any 
other. Thus the French had not yet adopted 
the howitzer, which had been invented in IIol- 
land and adopted in most armies before 1700. 
Limber boxes for ammunition, first introduced 
by Maurice of Nassau, were unknown in France, 
and indeed but little adopted. Tho gun, car- 
riage, and limber were tuo heavy to admit of 
their being encumbered with the extra weight 
of ammunition. The very small calibres, up to 
8 lbs. inclusive, had indeed been done away 
with, but the light regimental artillery was 
unknown in Franco. The charges used in the 
artillery of the times litherto considered were, 
for guns, generally very heavy ; originally equal 
in weight to the ball. Although the powder 
was of inferior quality, those charges were still 
far stronger in effect than those now in use, 
thus they were one of the chief causes of the 
tremendous weight of the cannon. To resist 
such charges the weight of a brass cannon was 
often from 250 to 400 times the weight of the 
shot. Gradually, however, the necessity of 
lightening the guns compelled a reduction of the 
charge, and about the beginning of the 18th 
century, the charge was gencrally only one- 


half the weight of the shot. For mortars and 
howitzers the charge was regulated by the dis- 
tance, and generally very small. The end of 
the 17th and begiuning of the 18th century was 
the period in which the artillery was in most 
countries finally incorporated in the army, de- 
prived of its mediwvul character of a guild, re- 
cognized as an arm, and thus enabled to take a 
more regular and rapid development. The con- 
sequenco was an almost immediate and very 
marked progress. The irregularity and variety 
of calibres and models, the uncertainty of all 
existing ompirical rules, the total want of 
well-established principle, now became evident 
and unboarable. Accordingly, experiments were 
everywhere made on a large scale to ascertain 
the effects of calibres, the relations of the cali- 
bre to the charge and to the weight and length 
of the gun, the distribution of metal in the 
cannon, the ranges, the effects of recoil on the 
carriages, &. Between 1730 and 1740, Bélidor 
directed such experiments at La Fére in France, 
Robius in England, and Papacino d'Antoni at 
Turin. The result was a great simplification of 
the calibres, a better distribution of the metal of 
the gun, and a very general reduction of the 
ane which were now between 3 and 4 the 
weight of the shot. The progress of scientific gun- 
nery went side by side with these improvements. 
Galileo had originated the parabolic theory, 
Torricelli his pupil, Anderson, Newton, Blondel, 
Bernouilli, Wolff, and Euler, occupied them- 
selves with further determining the flight of pro- 
jectiles, the resistance of the air, and the causes 
of their deviations. The above-nained exer: 
mental artillerists also contributed materially to 
the advancement of the mathematical portion 
of gunnery. Under Frederic the Great tho 
Prussian field artillery was again considerably 
lightened. The short, light, regimental guns, 
not more than 14, 16, or 18 calibres long, and 
weighing from 80 to 150 times the weight ot 
the shot, were found to have a sufficient range 
fur the battles of those days, decided princi- 
paly by infantry fire. Accordingly, the king 
ind all his 12-pounders cast the same propor- 
tional length and weight. Tho Austrians, in 
1753, followed this example, as well as most 
other states; but Frederic himself, in the 
latter part of his reign, again provided his re- 
serve artillery with long powerful guns, his ex- 
perience at Leuthen having convinced him of 
their superior effects. Frederic the Great in- 
troduced a new arm by mounting the gunners 
of some of his batteries, and thus creating horse 
artillery, destined to give the same support to 
cavalry as foot-artillery did to infantry. The 
new arm proved extremely effective, and was 
very soon adopted by most armies ; some, as the 
Austrians, mounting the gunners in separate 
wagons as a substitute. The proportion of 
guns with the armies of the 18th century was 


still very large. Frederio the Great had, in 
1756, with 70,000 men 206 guns, 1762 with 
67,000 men 275 guns, 1778 with 180,000 men 
811 guns. These guns, with the exception of 
the regimental ones which followed their bat- 
talions, were organized in batteries of various 
sizes from 6 to 20 guns each. The regimental 
guns advanced with the infantry, while the 
batteries were firing from chosen positions, and 
sometimes advanced to a second position, but 
here they genorally awaited the issue of tho 
battle; they left, as regards mobility, still very 
much to be desired, and at Kunersdorf, the loss 
of tho battle was due to the impossibility of 
bringing up the artillery in the decisive momont. 
The Prussian general, Tempelhof, also intro- 
duced field-mortar batteries, the light mortars 


being carried on the backs of mules; but they 


were soon again abolished after their useless- 
ness had been proved in the war of 1792 and 
93. The scientific branch of artillery was, 
during this period, cultivated especially in 
Germany. Struensee and Tempelhof wrote use- 
ful works on the subject, but Scharnhorst was 
the leading artilleryman of his day. His hand- 
beok of artillery is the first comprehensive 
really scientific treatise on the subject, while 
his hand-book for officers, published as early as 
1787, contains the first scientific development 
of the tactics of field artillery. His works, 
though antiquated in many respects, are still 
classical. In the Austrian service, Gen. Vega, 
in the Spanish, Gen. Morla, in the Prussian, 
Hoyer aud Rouvroy, made valuable contribu- 
tions to artilleristic literature. The French had 
reorganized their artillery according to the sys- 
tem of Valièro in 1732; they retained 24, 16, 
12, 8, and 4-pounders, and adopted the 8-inch 
howitzer. Still there was a great variety of 
models of construction; the guns were from 22 
to 26 calibres long, and weighed about 250 
times as much as .the corresponding shot. 
At length, in 1774, General Gribeauval, who 
had served with tho Austrians in ‘the 7 
years’ war, and who knew the superiority 
of the new Prussian and Austrian artilleries, 
carried the introduction of his new system. 
The sicge artillery was definitively separated 
from the field artillery. It was formed of all 
guns heavier than 12-pounders, and of all the old 
heavy 12-pounder guns. Tho field artillery 
was composed of 12-pounder, 8-pounder, and 


4-pounder guns, all 18 calibres long, weighing - 


150 times the weight of the shot, and of a 6- 
inch howitzer. The charge for the guns was 
definitely fixed at one-third the weight of 
the shot, the perpendicular clevating screw 
was introduced, and every part of a gun or car- 
riage was made according to a fixed model, so 
as to be easily replaced from the stores. Seven 
models of wheels, and 8 models of axletrees, 


were sufficient for all the various vehicles used 
in the French artillery. Although the use of 
limber-boxes to carry a supply of ammunition 
Was known to most artillerists, Gribeauval did 
not introduce them in France. The 4-pound- 
ers were distributed with the infantry, every 
battalion receiving 2 of them; the 8 and 12 
pounders were distributed in separate bat- 
teries as reserve artillery, with a field-forge to 
every battery. Train and artisan companies 
were organized, and altogether this artillery of 
Gribeauval was the first corps of its kind es- 
tablished on a modern footing., It has proved 
superior to any of its day, in the proportions 
by which its constructions were regulated, in 
its material, and in its organization, and for 
many years it has served as a model. Thanks 
to Gribeauval’s improvements, the French ar- 
tillery, during the wars of the revolution, was su- 
erior to any other, and soon became, in the 
ands of Napoleon, an arm of hitherto unknown 
power. There was no alteration made, except 
that the system of regimental guns was de- 
finitively done away with in 1799, and that 
with the immense number of 6-pounder and 8- 


` pounder guns conquered in all parts of Europe, 


these calibres were also introduced in the ser- 
vice. The whole of the field artillery was or- 
ganized into batteries of 6 pieces, among which 
one was generally a howitzer, and the remain- 
der guns. Butif there was little or no change 
in the material, there was an immense one in 
the tactics of artillery. Although the number 
of guns was somewhat diminished in conse- 
quence of the abolition of regimental pieces, the 
effect of artillery in a battle was heightened by 
its skilful use. Napoleon used a number of 
light guns, attached to the divisions of in- 
fantry, to engage battle, to make tho enemy 
show his strength, &c., while tho mass of the ar- 
tillery was held in reserve, until the decisive 
point of attack was determined on; then enor- 
mous batteries were suddenly formed, all acting 
upon that point, and thus preparing by a tre- 
mendous cannonade the final attack of the in- 
fantry reserves. At Friedland 70 guns, at 
Wagram 100 guns, were thus formed in line; at 
Borodino, a battery of 80 guns prepared Ney's 
attack on Semenovka. On the other hand, the 
largo masses of reserve cavalry formed by Na- 
poleon, required for their support a correspond- 
ing force of horse artillery, which arm again 
received the fullest attention, and was very nu- 
merously represented in the French armies, 
where its proper tactical uso was first practical- 
ly established. Without Gribeauval's improve- 
ments, this new uso of artillery would havo 
been impossible, and with the necessity for tho 
altered tactics, these iinprovements gradually, 
and with slight alterations, found their way into 
all continental armies.— The British artillery, 
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about the beginning of the French revolutionary 
war, was exceedingly neglected, and much be- 
hind that of other nations. They had two regi- 
mental guns to each battalion, but no reserve 
artillery. Tho guns were horsed in single 
team, the drivers walking alongside with 
long whips. Horses and drivers were hired. 
The materiel was of very old-fashioned con- 
struction, and except for very short distances, 
the pieces could move at n walk only. Horse 
artillery was unknown. After 1800, however, 
when experience had shown the inadequacy of 
this system, the artillery was thoroughly reor- 
ganized by Major Spearman. The limbers were 
adapted for double team, the guns brigaded in 
battcries of 6 pieces, and in general those im- 
provements were introduced which had been in 
uso for some time already on the continent. No 
expense being spared, the British artillery soon 
was the neatest, most solidly, and most luxuri- 
ously equipped of its kind; great attention was 
paid to the newly erected corps of horse artil- 
lery, which soon distinguished itself by the 
boldness, rapidity, and precision of its manœu- 
vres. As to fresh improvements in tho mate- 
riel, they were confined to the construction of 
the vehicles; the block-tail gun-carriage, and 
the ammunition wagon with a limber to it have 
since been adopted in most countries of the con- 
tinent.— The proportion of artillery to the other 
components of an army became a little more 
fixed during this period. The strongest pro- 
portion of artillery now present with an army 
was that of the Prussians at Pirmasens—7 guns 
for every 1,000 men. Napoleon considered 8 
guns per 1,000 men quite sufficient, and this 
proportion has become a general rule. The 
number of rounds to accompany a gun was 
algo fixed; at least 200 rounds per gun, of 
which t or § were case shot. During the peace 
following the downfall of Napoleon, the artiller- 
ies of all European powers underwent gradual 
improvements. The light calibres of 8 and 4 
Ibs. were everywhere abolished, the improved 
carriages and wagons of the English artillery 
were adopted in most countries, The charge 
was fixed almost everywhere at 3, the metal of 
the gun at, or near, 150 times the weight of 
the shot, and the length of the piece at from 16 
te 18 calibres. The French reorganized their 
artillery in 1827. The field-guns were fixed at 
8 and 12 Ib. calibre, 18 calibres long, charge } 
weight of metal in gun 150 times that of the 
shot. The English carriages and wagons were 
adopted, and limber-boxes for the first time in- 
troduced into the French service. Two kinds 
of howitzers, of 15 and 16 centimetres of bore, 
were attached to the 8 and 12-pounder batter- 
ies, respectively. A great simplicity distin- 
guishes this new system ef field artillery. 
There are but 2 sizes of ‘gun-carriages, 1 


sizeof limber, 1 size of wheel, and 2 sizes of 
_ axletrees to all the vehicles used in the French 


field batteries. Beside this, a separate moun- 
tain artillery was introduced, carrying howit- 
zers of 12 centimetres bore.—The English field 
artillery now bas for its almost exclusive calibre 
the 9-pounders of 17 calibres long, weight 14 
cwt. to 1 pound weight of shot, charge 4 the 
weight of shot. In every battery there are 2 
24-pounder 64-inch howitzers. Six-pounder 
and 12-pounder guns were not sent out at all in 
the late Russian war. There are 2 sizes of 
wheels in use. In both the English and French 
foot artillery the gunners are mounted during 
manœuvres on the limber and ammunition 
wagons.—The Prussian army carries 6 and 12- 
pounder guns, 18 calibres long, weighing 145 

times, and charged with 4 the weight of the 

shot. The howitzers are 5} and 61-inch bore. 

There are.6 guns and 2 howitzers to a battery. 

There are 2 wheels and 2 axletrees, and 1 lim- 
ber. The gun-carriages are of Gribeauval con- 

struction. In the foot artillery, for quick ma- 
noœuvres, ö gunners, sufficient to serve the gun, 

mount the limber-box and the off-horses ; the 

remaining 8 follow as best they can. The am- 

munition wagons are not, therefore, attached to 

the guns, as in the French and British service, 

but form a column apart, and are kept out of 
range during action. The improved English 

ammunition wagon was adopted in 1842. 
—The Austrian artillery has 6 and 12-pounder 
guns, 16 calibres long, weighing 135 times, 
charged with } the weight of the shot. The 
howitzers are similar to those of the Pruasian 
service. Six guns and 2 howitzers compose a 
battery.—The Russian artillery has 6 and 12- 
pounder guns, 18 oalibres long, 150 times the 
weight of the shot, with a charge of } its 
weight. The howitzers are 5 and 6-inch bore. 
According to the calibre and destination, either 
8 or 12 pieces form a battery, one-half of 
which are guns, and the other half howitzers. 
—The Sardinian army has 8-pounder and 16- 
pounder guns, with a corresponding size of 
howitzer. The smaller German armies all have 
6 and 12-pounders, the Spaniards 8 and 12- 
pounders, the Portuguese, Swedes, Danes, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, and Neapolitans 6 and 12-pound- 
ers.— The start given to the British artillery by 
Major Spearman’s reorganization, along with 
the interest for further improvement thereby 
awakened in that service, and the wide range 


‘offered to artilleristic progress by the im- 


mense naval artillery of Great Britain, have 
contributed to many important inventions. 
The British compositions for fireworks, as well 
as their gunpowder, are superior to any other, 
and the precision of their time fuzes is unequal- 
led. The principal invention latterly made in 
the British artillery are the shrapnel shells 
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(hollow shot, filled with musket balls, and ex- 


ploding during the flight), by which the ef- 
fective range of grape has been rendered equal 
to that of round shot. The French, skilful as 
they are as constructors and organizers, are 
nearly the only army which has not yet adopted 
this new and terrible projectile; they have 
not been able to make out the fuze composi- 
tion, upon which every thing depends.—A new 
system of field artillery has been proposed by 


Louis Napoleon, and appears to be in course of 


adoption in Franoe. The whole of the 4 oalibres 
of gunsand howitzers now in use, to be super- 
seded by a light 12-pounder gun, 15} calibres 
long, weighing 110 times, and charged with ł the 
weight of the solid shot. A shell of 12 centim. 
(the same now used in the mountain artillery), 
to be fired out of the same gun with a reduced 
charge, thus superseding howitzers for the 
special use of hollow shot. The riments 
made in 4 artillery schools of France have been 
very successful, and it is said that these guns 
showed a marked superiority, in the Crimea, 
over the Russian guns, mostly 6-pounders. 
The English, however, maintain that their long 
9-pounder is superior in range and precision to 
this new gun, and it is to be observed that they 
were the first to introduce, but very soon again 
to abangion, a light 12-pounder for a charge of 
} the /shot’s weight, and which has evidently 
served Louis Napoleon as à model. The firing of 
shells from common guns is taken from the Prus- 
sian service, where, in sieges, the. 24-pounders 
are made to fireshellsfor certain purposes. Nev- 
ertheless, the capabilities of Louis ‘Napoleon’s 
gun have still to be determined by experience, 
and as nothing special has been published on its 
effects in the late war, we cannot here be ex- 
pected finally to judge on its merits.—-The laws 
and experimental maxims for propelling solid, 
hollow, or other projectiles, from cannon, the 
ascertained proportions of range, elevation, 
charge, the etfects of windage and other causes 
of deviation, the probabilities of hitting the 
mark, and the various circumstances that may 
oceur in warfare, constitute the science of gun- 
nery. Though the fact, that a heavy body 
projected in vacuo, in a direction different 
from the Vertical, will describe a parabola in its 
flight, forms the fundamental prinoiple of this 
gga ble the resistance of the air, increasing 
as it does with the velocity. of the moving 
body, alters very materially the application of 
the parabolic theory in gunnery practice.. Thus 
for guns propelling their shot at an initial ve- 
locity of 1,400 to 1,700 feet in a second, the line 
of flight varies considerably from the theoretic 
parabola, so much so that with them, the greatest 
range is obtained at an elevation of only about 
20 degrees, while according to the. parabolic 
theory it should be at 45 degrees. Practical ex- 


“periments have determined, with some degree 


of precision, these deviations, and thus fixed the 
proper elevations for each class of guns, for a 


given charge and range. But there are other 


circumstanoes affecting the flight of the shot. 
There 14, first of all, the windage, or the differ- 
ence by which the diameter of the shot must 
be less than.that of the bore, to facilitate load- 
ing. It causes first an escape of the expanding 
gas during the explosion of the charge, in 
other words, a reduction of the force, and 
secondly an irregularity in the direction of 
the shot, causing deflections in a vertical, or 
horizontal sense. Then there is the una- 
voidable inequality in the weight of the charge, 
or in its condition at the moment it is 
used, the eccentricity of the shot, the centre 
of gravity not coinciding with the centre of 
the sphere, which causes deflections. varying 
according to the relative position of the centres 
at the moment of firing, and many other 
causes producing irregularity of results under 
seemingly the same conditions of flight. For 
field-guna, we have seen that the charge of 

of the shot's weight, and a length of 16-1 

calibres are almost universally adopted. With 
such charges, the point-blank range (the gan 
being laid horizontal), the shot will touch the 
ground at about 800 yards distance, and by 
elevating the gun, this range may be increased 
up to 8,000 or 4,000 yards. oh a. range, 
however, leaves all probability of hitting the 
mark out of 5 and for actual and 
effective practice, range of fleld-guns does 
not exceed 1,400 or 1,500 yards, at which dis- 
tance scarcely 1 shot out of 6 or 8 might be ox- 
pected'to hit the mark. The decisive ranges, 
in which alone cannon can contribute to the 
issue of a battle, are, for round shot and shell, 
between 600 and 1,100 yards, and at these 
ranges the probability of striking the object is in- 


deed far greater. Thus it is reckoned that at 700 


yards about 50 per cent., at 900 yardsabout 85 per 
cent., at 1,100 yards 25 per cent. out of the shots 
fired from a 6-pounder, will hit a targetrepresent- 
ing the front of a battalion in column of. attack 
(34 yards long by 2 yards high). The 9 and 12- 
pounder will give somewhat better results. In 
some experiments made in France in 1850, the. 
8-pounders and 12-pounders then in use gave 
the following results, against a target 80 metres 
by 8 metres (representing a troop of cavalry) 
atin . i E 8 
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Though the target was higher by one-half, the 
practice here remained below the average stated 
above, With field-howitzers the charge is con- 
siderably less in proportion to the weight of 
the projectile than with guns. The short length 


of firing it at great elevations, are. the causes of 
this. The recoil from a howitzer fired under 
high ‘elevation, acting downward as well as 
backward, would, if a heavy charge was used, 
strain the carriage so as to disable it after a few 
rounds. This is the reason why m most conti- 
nental artilleries several charges are in use in the 
same field-howitzer, thus making the gunner to 
prodnce a given range by different combination 
of charge and elevation, Where this is not the 
case, as in the British artillery, the elevation 
taken is necessarily very low, and scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of guns; the range-tables for. the 
British 24-pounder howitzer, 24-pound sesh 
do not extend beyond 1,050 yards, with 4° ele- 
vation; the same elevation, for the 9-pounder 

u, giving a range of 1,400 yards. There is a 
peculiar short kind of howitzer in use in most 
German armies, which is capable of an eleva- 
tion of from 16 to 20 degrees, thus acting some- 
what like a mortar; its charge is, necessarily, 
but small; it has this advantage over the com- 
mon, long howitzer, that its shells can be made 
to drop into covered ositions, behind undula- 
tions of ground, &. This advantage is, how- 
ever, of a doubtful nature against movable ob- 
jects like troops, though of great importance 
where the object covered from direct. fire is 
immovable; and as to direct fire, these howit- 
zers, from their shortness (16 to 7 calibres) and 
8 charge, are all but. useless. ‘The charge 
to obtain various ranges at an elevation. fixed 
by the purpose intended (direct firing or shell- 
ing), necessarily varies very much; in the Prus- 


sian field artillery, where these howitzers ars 


still used, not less than twelve different charges 
occur. Withal, the howitzer is but a very im- 
perfect piece of cannon, and the sooner it is 
superseded by an effective field shell-gun, the 
better.— The heavy cannon used in fortresses, 
sieges, and naval armaments, are of various 
description. Up to the late Russian war, it 
was not customary to use in siege-warfare 
heavier guns than 24-pounders, or, at the very 
outside, a few 82-pounders. Since. the siege of 
Sebastopol, however, siego-guns and ship-guns 
aro tho same, or, rather, the effect of the heavy 
ship-guns in trenches and land-defences has 
proved so unexpectedly superior to that of the 
customary light siege-guns, that tho war of 
sieges will henceforth have to bo decided, in a 

reat measure, by such heavy naval cannon. 
n both siege and naval artillery, there are 
generally found various models of guns for the 
samo calibro. There are light and short guns, 
land. there are long and heavy ones. Mobility 
being a minor consideration, guns for particular 
purposes are often mado 22 to 25 calibres long, 
and some of these are, in consequence of this 
greater length, as precise as rifles in their prac- 
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tice. Oue of the best of this class of guns, is 
the Prussian brass 24-pounder of 10 feet 4 
inches, or 22 calibres long, weighing 60 cwt. ; 
for dismounting practice in a siege, there is no 
gun like it. For most purposes, however, a 
length of 16 to 20 calibres is found quite suffi- 
cient, and as, upon an average, size of calibre 
will be preferable to extreme precision, a mass 
of 60 cwt. of iron or gun-metal will bo more 
usefully employed, as u rule, in a heavy 82- 
pounder of 16-17 calibres long. The new long 
iron 82-pounder, one of the finest guns in the 
British navy, 9 fect long, 50 cwt., measures but 
163 calibres. The long 68-pounder, 112 cwt., 
pivot-gun of all the large screw 131 gun-ships, 
measures 10 feet 10 inches, or a trifle more 
than 16 calibres; another kind of pivot-gun, 
the long 56-pounder of 98 cwt., measures 11 
fect, or 17} calibres. Still a great number of 
less effective guns enter into naval arma- 
ments even now, bored-up guns of merely 
11 or 12 calibres, and carronades of 7-8 calibres 
long. There is, however, another kind of naval 
gun that was introduced about 85 years ago 
by General Paixhans, and has since received an 
immense importance, the shell-gun. This kind 
of ordnance has undergone considerable im- 
provement, and the French shell-gun still comes 
nearest to that constructed by tho inventor; it 
has retained the cylindrical chamber for the 
charge. In the English service the chamber is 
either a short frustum of a cone, reducing only 
very slightly the diameter of the bore, or there 
is no chamber at all; it measures in length 
frum 10 to 18 calibres, and is intended for hollow 
shot exclusively; but the long 68-pdrs. and 56- 
pdrs. mentioned above throw solid shot and 
shell indiscriminately. In tho U. S. navy 
Capt. Dahlgren has proposed a new system of 
shell-guns, consisting of short guns of very large 
calibre (11 and 9 inches bore), which has been 
partly adopted in the armament of several new 
frigates. The value of this system has still to be 
fixed by actual experience, which must deter- 
mine whether tho tremendous effect of such 
enormous shells can be obtained without the 
sacrifice of precision, which cannot but suffer 
from the great elevation required at long ranges. 
In sieges and naval gunnery, the charges are as 
variable as the constructions of the guns them- 
selves, and the ends to be attained. In laying 
a breach in masonry, the heaviest charges aro 
used, and these amount, with some vory heavy 
and solid guns, to one-half the weight of the 
shot. On the whole, however, one-fourth may 
be considered a full average charge for siege 
purposes, increased sometimes to one-third, di- 
minished at others to one-sixth. On board 
ship, there are generally 8 classes of charges to 
each gun; the high charge, for distant ractice, 
chasing, &c., the medium charge, for the aver- 
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age effective distances of naval engagements ; 
the reduced, for close quarters and double shot- 
ting. For the long 82-pdrs. they are equal to 
ye 3, and of the shot's weight. For short 
ight guns and shell-guns, these proportions are 
of course still more reduced; but with the lat- 
ter, too, the hollow shot does not reach the 
weight of the solid one. Beside guns and shell- 
guns, heavy howitzers and mortars enter into 
the composition of siege and naval artillery. 
Howitzers are short pieces intended to throw 
shell at an elevation up to 12 or 30 degrees, 
and to be fixed on carriages; mortars are still 
shorter pieces, fixed to blocks, intended to 
throw shell at an elevation generally exceeding 
20 degrees, and increasing even to 60 degrees. 
Both are chambered ordnance; 1. e. the cham- 
ber or part of the bore intended to receive the 
charge, is less in diameter than the flight or 
general bore. Howitzers are seldom of a cali- 
bre exceeding 8 inches, but mortars are bored 
up to 13, 15, and more inches. The flight of a 
shell from a mortar, from the smallness of tlie 
charge (I-20th to 1-40th of the weight of theshell), 
and from its considerable elevation, is less inter- 
fered with by the resistance of the air, and here 
the parabolic theory may be used in gunnery 
calculations without material deviation from 
practical results. Shells from mortars are in- 
tended to act either by bursting, and, as car- 
casses, setting fire to combustible objects by the 
jet of flame from the fuzes, or by their weight 
as well, in breaking through vaulted and other- 
wise secured roofs; in the latter caso the high- 
er elevation is preferred, giving the highest 
flight and greatest momentum of fall. Shells 
from howitzers are intended to act, first by im- 
pact, and afterward by bursting. From their 
great elevation, and the small initial velocity 
imparted to the shell, and consequent little re- 
sistance offered to it by the air, a mortar throws 
its projectile further than any other kind of 
ordnance, the object fired at being generally a 
whole town, there is little precision required ; 
and thus it happens that the effective range of 
heavy mortars extends to 4,000 yards and up- 
ward, from which distance Sveaborg was bom- 
barded by the Anglo-French mortar-boats.— 
The application of these different kinds of can- 
non, projectiles, and charges, during a siege, will 
bo treated of under that head; the use ot naval 
artillery constitutes nearly the whole fighting 
part of naval elementary tactics, and does 
therefore not belong to this subject; it thus 
only remains for us to make a few observations 
on the use and tactics of field artillery.—Arti- 

lery has no arms for hand-to-hand fight; all its 
forces arc concentrated in the distant effect of 
its fire. It is, moreover, in fighting condition as 
long only as it is in position; as soon as it lim- 
bers up, or attaches the prolonge for a move- 


ment, it is temporarily disabled. From both 
causes, it is the most defensive of all the 3 
arms; its powers of attack are very limited 
indeed, for attack is onward movement, and its 
culminating point is the clash of steel against 
steel. The critical moment for artillery is 
therefore the advance, taking position, and get- 
ting ready for action under the enemy’s fire. 
Its deployments into line, its preliminary move- 
ments, will have to be masked either by obsta- 
cles of ground or by lines of troops. It will 
thus gain a position parallel to the lino it has to 
occupy, and then advance into position straight 
against the enemy, so as not to expose itself to 
a flanking fire. The choice of a position is a 
thing of the highest importance, both as regards 
the effect of the fire of a battery, and that of 
the enemy's fire upon it. To place his guns so 
that their effect on the enemy is as telling as possi- 
ble, is the first important point; security from tho 
enemy’s fire the second. A good position must 
afford firm and level standing ground for the 
wheels and trails of the guns; if the wheels do not 
stand level, no good practice is possible; and if 
the trail digs into the ground, the carriage will 
soon be broken by the power of recoil. It 
must, beside, afford a free view of tho ground 
held by the enemy, and admit of as much lib- 
erty of movement as possible. Finally, the 
ground in front, between the battery and the 
enemy, must be favorable to the effect of our 
arms, and unfavorable, if possible, to that of 
theirs. The most favorable ground is a firm 
and level one, affording the advantage of rico- 
chet practice, and making the shot that go short 
strike the enemy after the first graze. It is 
wonderful what difference the nature of the 
ground will make in artillery pructice. On soft 
ground the shot, on grazing, will deflect or 
make irregular rebounds, if they do not stick 
fast in it at once. The way the furrows run in 
ploughed land, makes a great difference, espe- 
cially with canister and shrapnell firing; if they 
run crossways, most of the shot will bury 
themselves in them. If the ground be soft, un- 
dulating, or broken immediately in front of us, 
but level and hard further on toward the enc- 
my, it will favor our practice, and protect us 
from his. Firing down or up inclinations of more 
than 5 degrees, or firing trom the top of one 
hill to that of another, is very unfavorable. As 
to our safety from the enemy's fire, very small 
objects will increase that. A thin fence, scarce- 
ly hiding our. position, & group of shrubs, or 
high corn, will prevent his taking correct aim. 
A small abrupt bank on which our guns are 
placed will catch the most dangerous of his 
projectiles, A dyke makes a capital parapet, 
but the best protection is the crest of a slight 
undulation of ground, behind which we draw 
vur guns so fur back that the enemy sees noth- 
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ing but the muzzles; in this position every shot 
striking the ground in front, will bound high 
over our heads. Still better is it, if we can cut 
out a stand for our guns into the crest, about 2 
feet deep, flattening out to the rear with tho 
slope, so as to command the whole of tho ex- 
ternal slope of the hill, The French under 
Napoleon were extremely skilful in placing 
their guns, and from them all other nations 
have learnt this art. Regarding the enemy, tho 
position should be chosen so as to be freo fromm 
flank or enfilading fire; regarding our own 
troops, it should not hamper their movements. 
The usual distance from gun to gun in line is 
20 yards, but there is no necessity to adhero 
strictly to any of these rules of the parade- 
ground. Once in position, the limbors remain 
close behind their guns, while the wagons, in 
some services, remain under cover. Where tho 
Wagons are used for mounting tho men, they 
too must run the chance of going into effective 
range. The battery directs its fire upon that 
portion of the enemy’s forces which at the time 
most menaces our position; if our infantry is 
to attack, it fires upon either the opposing artil- 
lery, if that is yet to bo silenced, or upon the 
masses of infantry if they expose themselves; 
but if a portion of the enemy advance to actual 
attack, that is the point to aim at, not minding 
the hostile artillery which fires on us, Our firo 
against artillery will be most effective when 
that artillery cannot reply, i. e. when it is lim- 
bering up, moving, or unlimbering. A few 
good shots causo great confusion in such mo- 
ments. The old rule that artillery, excepting 
in pressing moments of importance, should not 


approach infantry to within 300 yards, or the, 


range of small arms, will now soon be antiqua- 
ted. With the increasing range of modern mus- 
kets, field artillery, to be effective, cannot any 
longer keep out of musket range; and a gun 
with its limber, horses, and gunners, forms a 
group quite large enough for skirmishers to fire 
at, at 600 yards with the Minié or Enfield rifle. 
The long-established idea, that who wishes to 
live long must enlist in the artillery, appears to 
be no longer true, for it is evident that skir- 
inishing from a distance will in future be the 
most effective way of combating artillery ; and 
where is the battle-field in which there could 
not be found capital cover for skirmishers 
within 600 yards from any possible artillery 
emplacement ?—Against advancing lines or col- 
umns of infantry, artillery has thus far always 
had the advantage; a few effective rounds of 
grape, or a couple of solid shot ploughing 
through a deep column, have a terribly cooling 
effect. The nearer the attack comes, the moro 
effective becomes our practice; and even at the 
last moment we can easily withdraw our guns 
from an opponent of such slowness; though 
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whether a line of chasseurs de Vincennes, ad- 
vancing at tho pas gymnastique, would not be 
down upon us before we had limbered up, must 
still remain doubtful.— Against cavalry, cool- 
ness gives the advantage to artillery. If tho 
latter reserve their grape to within 100 yards, 
and then give a well-aimed volley, the cavalry 
will be found pretty far off by the time the 
smoke has cleared away. At all events, to lim- 
ber up and try to escape, would be the worst 
plan; ae aay y would be sure to overtake the 
guns.— Artillery against artillery, the ground 
the calibres, the relative de of pine and 
the use made thereof by the parties, will de- 
cide. It is, however, to be noticed, that though 
the large calibre has an undoubted advantage 
at long ranges, the smaller calibre approaches in 
its effects those of the large one as the ranges 
decrease, and at short distances almost equals 
them. At Borodino, Napoleon's artillery con- 
sisted principally of 3 and 4-pounders, while 
the Russians exulted in their numerous 12- 
pounders yet the French small pop-guns had 
ecidedly the best of it.—In supporting either 
infantry or cavalry, the artillery will have 
always to gain a position on its flank. If the 
infantry advances, it advances by half-batteries 
or sections on a line with the skirmishers, or 
rather in advance of it; as soon as the infantry 
masses prepare to attack with the bayonet, it 
trots up to 400 yards from the enemy, and pre- 
pares the charge by a rapid fireof case shot. If 
the attack is repelled, the artillery will re-open 
its fire on the pursuing enemy until compelled 
to withdraw ; but if the attack succeeds, its 
fire contributes a great deal to the completion 
of the success, one-half of the guns firing while 
the other advances. Horse artillery, as a sup- 
porting arm to cavalry, imparting to it some of 
that defensive element which it naturally lacks 
altogether, is now one of the most favorite 
branches of all services, and brought to high 
perfection in all European armies, Though in- 
tended to act on cavalry ground, and in com- 
pany with cavalry, there is no horse artillery in 
the world which would not be prepared to gal- 
lop’ across a. country where its own cavalry 
would not follow without sacrificing its order and 
cohesion. The horse artillery of every country 
forms the boldest and skilfullest riders of its 
army, and they will take a particular pride, on 
any grand field-day, in dashing across obstacles, 
guns and all, before which the cavalry will stop. 
he tactics of horse artillery consist in boldness 
and coolness. Rapidity, suddenness of appear- 


- ance, quickness of fire, readiness to move off at 


a moment’s notice, and to take that road which 
is too difficult for the cavalry, these are the 
chief qualities of a good horse artillery. Choice 
of position there is but little in this constant 
change of places; every position is good so as 
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it is close to the enemy and out of the way of 
the cavalry; and it is during the ebbing and 
flowing of cavalry engagements, that the artib- 
lery, skirting the a vancing and receding waves, 
has to show every moment ita superior horse- 
manship and presence of mind in getting clear 
of this surging sea across all sorts of ground 
where not every cavalry dares, or likes to fol- 
low.—In the attack and defence of posts, the 
tactics of artillery are similar. The principal 
thing is always to fire upon that point from 
which, in defence, threatens the nearest and 
most direct danger, or in attack, from which 
our advance can be most effectually checked, 
The destruction of material obstacles also forms 
part of its duties, and here the various calibres 
and kinds of: ordnance are applied according to 
their nature and effect; howitzers for setting 
fire to houses, heavy guns to. batter down gates, 
walls, and barricades.—All these remarks apply 
to the artillery which in every army is attached 
to the divisions. But the grandest results: are 
obtained by the reserve artillery in great and 
decisive battles. Held back out of sight and 
out of range during the greater part of the day, 
it is brought forward in a mass upon the deci- 
sive point as soon as the time for the final effort 
has come. Formed in a crescent a mile or more 
in extent, it concentrates its destructive fire 
upon a comparatively small point. Unless an 
equivalent force of guns is there to meet it, half 
an hour's rapid firing settles the matter. The 
enemy begins to wither under the hailstorm of 
howling shot; the intact reserves of infantry 
advance—a last, sharp, short struggle, and the 
victory is won. Thus did Napoleon prepare 
Macdonald's advance at Wagram, and resistance 
was broken before the 8 divisions advancing in 
a column had fired a shot or crossed a bayonet. 
And since those great days only can the tactics 
of field artillery be said to exist. (See also 
Cannon.) )) i 


Aspern 


` ASPERN and Esstine, a town and village 


on the north side of tho Danube, the former 
about half a league, the latter about 2 leagues 
below Vionna, situated on the great meadowy 
plain of the Marchfield, extending from the 
rivor to tho wooded mountain heights of the 
Bisamberg, celebrated for the 2 days’ terrible 
fighting between the French and Austrians, on 

ay 21 and 22, 1809, and the first defvat of tho 
emperor Napoleon, who was here beaten and 
forced to retreat by tho archduke Charles.—In 
the early part of the campaign, Napoleon, with 


the grand army, had made his way through the 


Tyrol, up the rivers Inn and Iser; had defeated 


the archduke at Eckmühl; forced him across 
the Danube, into the mountains of Bohemia, at 
Ratisbon, which he took by assanlt, thus inter- 
posing betweon the Austrian army and capital; 
and then, detaching Davoust with 40,000 men 
to amuse tho imperial general, had descended 
the Danube, and made himself master of Vien- 
na; while from the Italian side his lientenants, 
Eugene Beauharnois, and Macdonald, were ad- 
one victoriously through Dalmatia, Carni- 
ola, and up the valley of the Muhr, in which 
Jellachich was severely defeated, to join their 
commander. In the mean time, the archduke 
Charles, who since his defeat at Eckmühl had 
been moving slowly down tho river, on the 
northern side, hoping for an opportunity to 
fight at advantage and rescue the empire under 
the walls of the capital itself, took post with 
his army on the Bisamberg, over against the 
island of Lobau, and another smaller islet, 
which here divide the Danube into 4 channels. 
—The archduke was at the head of 100,000 
men, and was in hourly expectation of being 
joined by his brother, the archduke John, with 
40,000 more, which would have been raised to 
60,000, had that prince effected his junction, as 
he was explicitly ordered to do, with Kolow- 
rat at Lintz, and which would have occupied 
a most commanding position in the rear of Na- 
poleon, and on the principal line of his commu- 
nications.—It was Napoleon’s object, who had 
concentrated under his own orders 80,000 ad- 
mirable soldiers ready to take the field, includ- 
ing the imperial guard and the reserve cavalry 
of Bessiéres, to cross the Danube and give bat- 
tle to the archduke, in the hope of crushing 
him before the arrival of his reinforcements. 
To this intent, he bridged the river from the 
right bank to the island of Lobau, with a struc- 
ture of most solid materials, supported on 68 
large boats and 9 huge rafts, and from Lobau to 
the Marchfield, midway between the villages of 
Aspern and Essling, with a slighter fabric of 
pontoons; and on the morning of the 21st be- 
gan to pass his troops across, with the utmost 
alacrity and diligence. Tho Austrian command- 
er, from his mountain position, perceived the 
rashness of the manceuvre, by which the em- 
peror was pushing his vast host across a wide 
and rapid river, by means of a single bridge, 
which could only admit of a slow and gradual 
defiling of the men of all arms, over its long 
and narrow causeway, difficult to cavalry, yot 
more difficult to artillery; and which, in case 
of his being forced to retreat, scarcely offered a 

ossibility of saving the army; and perceiving 
it, resolved at once to avail himself of the op- 
portunity of crushing half the French host on 
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the northern bank, while the rest of the army 
was either in the aci of passing, or on the 
southern side. 
Nordman, and the other officers in. command 
up the river, to prepare boats laden with heavy 
materials and combustibles for the destruction of 
the bridges, when the time should arrive, the 
archduke kept his great army out of sight, 
ordering his cavalry and outposts only to make 
a nominal resistance, and then to fall back be- 
fore the advance of the French, which was led 
by Massena; until at 12 o’clock the mevement 
of the enemy was sufficiently developed, above 
40,000 French being already on the northern 
shore—to justify his assuming the initiative — 
At that hour, descending from the wooded 
heights of the Bisamberg, with 80,000 men, of 
whom 14,000 were splendid cavalry, and 288 
cannons, he precipitated himself upon the ene- 
my, making the 2 villages of Aspern and Ess- 
ling, on Napoleon’s flanks, the principal points 
of his attack; the central space between these 
2 strong places, which were built of stone, with 
garden walls and many enclosures, was occu- 
pied by the tremendous Austrian batteries, 
guarded chiefly by cavalry, with Hohenzollern’s 
infantry in reserve in the rear. The fighting 
on both the flank attacks was terrific, and the 
fury of the assaults and obstinacy of the de- 
fence almost unparalleled in the history of war. 
Both villages were taken and retaken several 
times, and so terribly did the Austrian artillery 
devastate the French lines, that Napoleon or- 
dered a grand charge of cavalry to take the 
batteries, if possible. The superb French 
cuirassiers of the guard charged with their 
usual impetuous valor, routed the Austrian 
horse, and would have carried the guns, but 
that they were hastily withdrawn, and the in- 
fantry formed in squares, which, as at Waterloo 
afterward, defied all attempts to break their 
impenetrable formation, and at last defeated the 
horse, and compelled them to retire, shattered 
and decimated, into their own lines. In the 
mean time, Aspern was taken by the imperial- 
ista, their centre was gradually but irresistibly 
gaining ground, in spite of the gallant devotion 
of the cuirassiers, who charged again and again 
with constantly diminishing numbers, and who 
alone prevented the French lines from being 
broken through.—Night brought a brief cessa- 
tion of the strife; but the French had suffered 
a decided defeat in a pitched battle; their left 
flank was turned, their centre forced back 
almost to the bridges; and although. Essling, on 
their right, had been defended by the gallantry 
of Lannes, it was surrounded by the Austrians, 
who slept on their arms among the French 
dead, Waiting only the return of light to renew 
their offensive operations.—During the whole 
night, however, fresh forces were defiling across 
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the bridges, and debouching upon the March- 
field, and at daybreak, after all the losses of the 
regeding day, Napoleon had full 70,000 men in 
ine, while Davoust was beginning to cross over 
at the head of 30,000 more, The battle began 
by renewed attacks on the two disputed vil- 
lages; Essling was carried by the imperialists, 
and Aspern retaken by the French. Both vil- 
lages were the scene of desperate fighting all 
day long, and both were taken and retaken gev- 
eral times with the bayonet, but at last re- 
mained in the hands of.the Austrians, who, in 
the evening, advanced their artillery beyond 
both places, and actually crossed their fire upon 
the rear of the French. But during these 
bloody conflicts, Napoleon, who was relieved 
by his vast accession of forces from the neces- 
sity of acting on the defensive, had recourse to 
his favorite munœuvre of an overwhelming at- 
tack on the centre. At the hend of a huge 
column of above 20, 000 infantry, with 200 can- 
non preceding them, and a tremendous cavalry 
force in their rear, he launched Lannes and 
Oudinot directly on the Austrian centre, where 
the lines appeared the weakest, between the 
left of Hohenzollern and the right of Rosen- 
berg. At first, this tremendous attack seemed 
to be perfectly successful; the Austrian lines 
were forced; a huge gap made between Rosen- 
berg and Hohenzol ern, into which the cavalry 
burst with appalling fury, and cut their way 


clear through to the reserves of the prince of 


Reuss, far in the rear; and already the cry 
went abroad, that the battle was lost; but the 
archduke Charles was equal to the emergency ; 
the reserve grenadiers were brought up at 
double quick time, and formed in a cheeker of 
squares; the numerous dragoons of prince 
Lichtenstein came galloping up behind them, 
and, with the colors of Zach’s corps in his own 
hand, the gallant prince restored the battle.— 
The terrific column of Lannes could advance no 
further, but halting, began to exchange volleys 
with the squares, and, unable to deploy, ‘was 
crushed by the concentrated fire of the bat- 
teries, playing on it at half musket shot. In 
vain the cavalry charged home on the bayonets 
of the squares, for not a square wavered or was 
broken; and, at length, the Austrian dragoons 
of the reserve, coming up with loud shouts, 
charged the cuirassiers in their turn, routed 
them, and drove them in confusion back upon 
their infantry, and completed ‘the disorder. 
Immediately after this repulse, Hohenzollern 
broke through the French lines on the right of 
the centre with 6 Hungarian regiments of 
grenadiers, and carried all before him, even 
to the rear of Essling, which, with Aspern, 
were both carried finally by the imperialists. 
From these villages, as the Austrian centre was 
now driving all before it, in spite of the unpar- 
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alleled exertions of the French army, which 

was now in full retreat to the island of Lobau, 

the Austrian batteries crossed their fire, with 

fatal effect, on the bridges, every shot teing on 

the crowded masses of men and horses. Mean- 

while, to augment the perils of the French, the 

bridge connecting the island with the southern 

shore was broken by the Austrian fireboats and 

rafts, and all escape from the island was ten- 

dered, for the moment, impossible. Still, with 
unexampled firmness the rear-guard of the 

French held the Austrians in check, until, at 

midnight, the last of the enemy having with- 

drawn from the field of battle into the island, 

the thunder of the Austrian batteries ceased, 

and the exhausted artillerists fell asleep beside 

their guns, worn out by the fatigues of that un- 
paralleled and glorious day.—Seven thousand 

French were buried on the field of battle by 

the victors; 29,793 were carried, wounded and 

prisoners, into Vienna. Lannes and St. Hilaire 

were mortally wounded, and died a few days 

afterward. On the side of the imperialists, 87 

superior officers, and 4,200 privates, were 

killed; beside 16,300 wounded. But the victo- 

ry, gained under the very walls, and almost 
within sight of the capital, was complete; the 
enemy, broken, defeated, and dispirited, were 
cooped up in the narrow limits of the island of 
Lobau, and, had the archduke John, in obedi- 
ence to his orders, made his appearance in the 
rear of the French with 60,000 fresh men, on 
the morning following the defeat of Aspern, it 
were difficult to say what might not have been 
the result.—But Napoleon’s time had not yet 
arrived, and the nations were yet doomed to 
suffer 4 years longer, before the final downfall 
of the military colossus should restore them to 
their lost. freedom, by the fields of Leipsie and 
Waterloo. pon 


_ ATTACK, in its general, strategetical mean- 
ing, is held to signify the taking of the initiative 
in any particular skirmish, combat, engagement, 
or pitched battle; in all of which one party 
must necessarily commence with offensive, the 
other with. defensive, operations, The attack 
is generally considered tlie more successful, and 
consequently, armies acting on the defensive, 
that is to say, in wars of a strictly defensive 
nature, often initiate offensive campaigns, and 
even in defensive campaigns deliver offensive 
actions. In the former case, the object to be 
gained is that the defending army, by shifting 
the place and scene of operation, disturbs the 


calculations of the enemy, takes him away from 
is base of operations, and compels him to ficht 
at times and places different from those which 
he expected, and for which he was prepared; and 
perhaps, positively disadvantageous to him.— 
The two most remarkable instances of offensive 
operations and direct attacks, used in strictly 
defensive campaigns, occurred in the two 
wonderful campaigns of Napoleon: that ‘of 
1814, which resulted in his banishment to 
Elba; and that of 1818, which was termi 
nated by the rout of Waterloo and the 1 
of Paris, In both these extraordinary campaigns, 
the leader, who was acting strictly in the de- 
fenve of an invaded country, attacked his ene- 
mies on all sides, and on every occasion ; and, 
being always vastly inferior, on the whole, to 
the invaders, ‘contrived always to be superior, 
and generally victorious, on the point of attack. 
The 'utifortanate result of both these campaigns 
detracts nothing from the conception or the 
details of either. They were both lost from 
causes entirely independent of their plan or ex- 
ecation, causes both political and strategetical, 
the 9 7 of which were the vast superiority 
of the allied means, and the impossibility that 
any one nation, exhausted by wars of a quarter 
of a ‘céntury, should resist the attack of a world 
in arms against it. It has been said that when 
two atmies are set face to face in the field, that 
army which takes the initiative, or in other 
words, attaċke, has the decided advantage. It 
would | appear, however, that those who have 
adopted this view, have been dazzled by the 
splendid achievements of a few great: generals, 
and of oue or two great military nations, which 
have owed their successes to attacks on the 
grandest scale; and that the opinion requires 
much modification, Epaminondas, Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, and, last not least, Napoleon 
I’; were, emphatically, attacking generals, and 
won all- the 75 victories, as, in the main, 
they endured all their great reverses, in actions 
Wherein themselves assumed the initiative. 
Ihe French owe every thing to the impetuosity 
of their almost irresistible onset, and to their 
rapid intelligence in following up successes and 
converting disasters, on the part of their ene- 
my, into irretrievable ruin. They are by no 
means equal in the defensive. The history of 
the greatest battles in the world seems to show 
that, where the attacked army has solid and 
obstinate endurance sufficient to make it to re- 


sist, unbroken, until the fire of the assailants 


begins to die out, and exhaustion and reaction 
to succeed, and enn then assume the offensive 
and attack in its turn, the defensive action is 
the safest. But there are few armies, or, in- 
deed, races of men, who can be intrusted to 
fight such ‘battles. Even the Romans, though 
magnificent in the defence of walled towns, 
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and wonderful in offensive field operations, 
were never celebrated in the defensive; and 
their history shows no battle in which, after 
fighting all day under reverse and on the defen- 
sive, they in the end attacked and won. The 
same is generally characteristic of the French 
armies and leaders. The Greeks, on the con- 
trary, fought many of their best battles, as 
those of Marathon, Thermopylæ, Platæa, and 
matty: others, but the latter especially, on the 
plan of receiving the assault until it slackens, 
and then attacking the half-exhausted and sur- 
prec assailants, The same has been the Eng- 
ish, and, to a great extent, the Swiss and Ger- 
man system for many ages, and generall y success- 
ful with those troops, as it has been in later days. 
with the Americans. The battles of Crecy, 
Poitiers, Agincourt, Waterloo, Aspern and Ess- 
ling, and many others, too numerous to be ro- 
corded, were fought exactly on the same princi- 
ple; and it may be added that in the war of 
1812—14, the Americans successfully retorted on 
tho English, who almost invariably attacked 
them, and that too—contrary to their usual 
mode—in column, the plan which they had 
proved, to be so valuable against the French, 
and which they have still more recently proved 
against the Russians.-—The ordinary modes of 
attack are the following, when two armies aro 
opposed fuce to face, in the field, and when both 
intend to fight. ‘First, and simplest, the direct 
eng attack, when the assailing force joins 
attle, at once, along the whole front, from wing 
to wing, and fights it out by sheer force. Second, 
the attack by the wings, either on both simultane- 
ously, or on one first and then on the other, 
successively, keeping the centre retired. This 
was Napoleon’s favorite battle, hy which, having 
caused the enemy to weaken his centre in order 
to strengthen his wings, while he kept his own 
centre retired and fortitied by immense reserves 
of cavalry, he finally rushed into the central 
gap and finished the action with an exterminat- 
ing blow. Third, the attack by the centre, 
keeping the wings retired and in reserve. This 
is the most faulty of all attacks, and has rarely 
been adopted, and, it is believed, never suocess- 
fully. If an army be forced into this position,- 
it is generally surrounded and annihilated, as 
was the Roman attacking army at Canney. It 
is, on the contrary, an admirable position of de-“ 
fence. Fourth, the oblique attack, invented by 
Epaminondas, and practised by him, with splen- 
did success, at Leuctra and Mantinea. It consists 
in attacking one wing of the enemy, with one 
wing secretly and Successively reinforced, while 
the centre and other wing aro retired, but are 
so manœuvred as to threaten a constant attack, 
and prevent the defending party from strength- 
ening its own weak point, until it is too late. 


This was the favorite method of the Austrian 
Olairfait, by which he constantly defeated the 
Turks; and of Frederic tlie Great, who was 
wont to say that “he was only fighting Epami- 
nondas his battles over again,” in his own finest 
victories. It is worthy of remark that the 
Greeks, the French generally, as well as the 
Russians and the Austrians, have gained all 
their best battles by attack of columns; which, 
when they are not effectually checked and 
brought to a stand, break through the centre 
and carry all before them. The Romans, the 
English, and the Americans, almost invariably, 
have fought and still tight, whether in attack or 
on defence, in line; in which formation they 
have always proved able to resist and hold in 
check the assaulting column with their centre, 
until by the advance of their wings they can 
overlap the enemy’s flanks and crush him. It 
is worthy of remark, that wherever the Eng- 
lish have varied from what may be called their 
national order of attack, in line two deep, and 
have assailed in column, as at Fontenoy and 
Chippewa, they have suffered disaster. Tho 


inference is nearly irresistible, that the central 
attack by coluinn is radically faulty against firm 
and steady troops, although it is sure of success 
against an enemy of inferior physique and disci- 
pine, especially if he be ie morae in spirit.— 

n attacking a redoubt or field fortification, if it 
be defended only by infantry, the assailants may 
march immediately to the attack; if it bo de- 
fended also by cannon, it is necessary first to 
silence cannon by cannon. The cannonade is 
conducted in such a way as to break the pali- 
sades, dismount the pieces, and plough up the 
parapet, and thus to oblige the defending cannon 
to be withdrawn into the interior. After the 
attacking artillery has thus produced its effect, 
the light infantry, principally riflemen, envelop 
a part of the work, directing their firo upon the 
crest of the parapet, so as to oblige the defend- 
ers either not to show themselves at all, or at 
least to firo hurriedly. Gradually the riflemen 
approach, and converge their aim, and tho 
columns of attack are formed, preceded by men 
armed with axes and carrying ladders. The 


men in the front rank may also be furnished 


with fascines which both serve as bucklers and 
will assist in filling up the ditch. The guns of 
the work are now brought back and directed 
against tho assailing columns, and the attacking 
riflemen redouble their fire, aiming particularly 
upon the artillery men of the defence who may 
attempt to reload their pieces. If the assailants 
succeed in reaching the ditch, itis essential that 
they should in the assault act together, and leap 
into the work from all sides at once. They 
therefore wait a moment upon the brim for a 
concerted signal; and iu mounting upon the 
parapet they are met by howitzer shells, rolling 
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stones, and trunks of trees, and at the top are 
received by the defenders at the point of the 
bayonet or with the butt of the musket. The 
advantage of position is stil with the defenders, 
but the spirit of attack gives to the assailants 
great moral superiority; and if the work be 
not defended by other works upon its flanks, it 

will be difficult, though not quite unprecedent- 
ed, to repel even at this point a valiant assault. 
Temporary works may be attacked by surprise 
or by open force, and in either case it is the first 
duty of tho commander to obtain by spies or 
reconnoissance, tho fullest possible information 
concerning the character of the work, its gar- 
rison, defences, and resources. The infantry 
are often thrown in on attack upon their own 
resources, when they must rely upon their own 
fertile invention, firing the abatis by lighted 
fagots, filling up small ditches with bundles of 
hay, escalading palisades with ladders under the 
protection of a firing party, bursting barricaded 
doors or windows by a bag of powder; and by 
such measures decisively and boldly used, they 
will generally be able to overcome any of the 
ordinary obstructions. 


Ayacucho 
AYAOUCHO, a department in the republic 
of Peru; pop. 181,921. Near its chief town, 
also named Ayacucho, the battle was fought 
which finally secured the independence of Span- 
ish South America. After the battle of Junin 
Aug. 6, 1824), the Spanish viceroy, Gen. La 
rna, apart aoe | mancuvring to cut off the 
communications of the insurgent army, under 
Gen. Sucre. Unsuccessful in this, he at last 
drew his opponent to the plain of Ayacucho, 
where the Spaniards took up a defensive posi- 
tion on a height. They numbered 18 battalions 
of infantry, with artillery and cavalry, in: all 
9,810 men. On Dec. 8, 1824, the advanced 
of both armies became engaged, and on 


the following day Sucre advanced with 5,780 
men to the attack. The 2d Colombian division, . 


under Gen. Cordova, attacked the Spanish left, 
and at once threw it into disorder. The Peru- 
vian division on the left, under Gen. Llamar, 
met with a more obstinate resistance, and could 
make no progress until the reserve, under Gen. 
Lara, came up. The enemy’s retreat now be- 
coming general, the cavalry was launched in 
pursuit, dispersing the Spanish horse and com- 
pleting the defeat of the infantry. The Span- 
iards lost 6 generals killed 2,600 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, among the latter the 
viceroy. The th American loss was 1 gen- 


eral and 808 officers and men killed, 520 wound- 
ed, among them 6 generals. The next day Gen. 
Canterac, who now commanded the Spanish 
army, concluded a capitulation, by whith not 
only he and all his troops surrendered prisoners 
of war, but also all the Spanish troops in Peru, 
ali military posts, artillery, and magazines, and 
the whole of Peru, as far as they still held 
it (Cuzco, Arequipa, Puno, Quilca, &o.), were 
delivered up tothéinsurgents. The troops thus 
delivered up as prisoners of war amounted in all 
to nearly 12,000. Thus the Spauish dominion 
was definitively destroyed, and on Aug. 28, 
1825, the congress of Chuquisaca proclaimed the 
independence of the republic of Bolivia,—The 
name Ayacuchos has in Spain been given to 
Espartero and his military partisans. A portion 
of the military camarilla grouped around him 
had served with him in the war®against the 
South American insurrection, where, beside by 
military comradeship, they were bound to- 
gether by their common habits of gambling, and 
actually pledged themselves to support each 
other politically when returned to Spain. This 
pledge they have honestly kept, much to their 
mutual interests. The nickname of Ayacuchos 
Was conferred on them in order to imply that 
Espartero and his party had materially contrib- 
uted to the unfortunate issue of that battle. 
This, however, is false, though the report has 
been so assiduously spread that even now it is 
generally credited in Spain. Espartero not only 
was not present at the battle of Ayacucho, but he 
was nat even in America when it happened, be- 
ing on Me Tasan to Spain, whither Viceroy 
La Serna sent him with despatches for Fer- 
dinand VII. He had embarked at Ji 
5, 1824 in the British brig Tiber, arriving in 
Cadiz Sept. 28, and at Madrid Oot. 12, and 
again sailed for America from Bordeaux on thet 
very same Dec. 9, 1824, on which the battle'of 
Ayacucho was fought. (See Don Juan Segundo 
Florez, Heri, Madrid, 1844, 4 volja, and 
Principe, Lox u. Madrid, 1848.) 
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Barbette 

BARBETTE. In a battery, guns are said to 
be placed en barbette when they stand high 
enough to fire over the crest of the parapet in- 
stead of, as usual, through embrasures. To raise 
the guns to this height, various means are 
adopted. In field fortifications, an earthwork 
platform behind the parapet forms the station 
for the gun, In a permanent fortification, the 
common high sliding carriage or the traversing 


‘platform raises the gun to the required level. 
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Guns placed en barbette have not the same 
cover from the enemy’s fire as those firing 
through embrasures; they are, therefore, dis- 
posed in this manner where the parapet cannot 
afford to be weakened by the outting off em- 
brasures, or where it is desirable to extend their 
range more to the right and left than would be 
Possible with embrasures, On this account, guns 
are placed en darbette in field fortifications; in 
the salient angles of works; and in strand bat- 
“teries destined to act against ships, especially if 
the parapet is of masonry. To-protect them 
from enfilading fire, traverses and bonnets are 
constructed when necessary. 3 1 E 


Barclay de Tolly 

BARCLAY DE TOLLY, Mioner, Russian 
prince and field-marshal, born in Livoniain 1759, 
died at Insterburg, in East Prussin, May 25, 1818. 
In 1769, when not yet 11, he entered the Russian 
army, and served during 29 years in its differ- 
ent campaigns against the Turks, Swedes, and 
Poles, but did not emerge from the isderior 
ranks before 1798. He distinguished himself in 


the campaign of 1806. His military reputation 
dates from the year 1807, when, at the head 


of the Russian vanguard, he most gallantly de- 


fended Prussian Eylau, making a prolonged ` 


stand in the streets, the church, and the church- 

ard of that town. 
eral of infantry, imitated, on a much larger scale, 
the celebrated march of Charles Gustavus over 


the frozen waters of the Little Belt, by march- 


ing 12,000 Russians with artillery, ammunition, 
provisions, and baggage, over the ice which cov- 
ered the gulf of Bothnia. He took Umen, ac- 
celerated by his appearance the revolution pre- 
paring against Gustavus IV., and compelled 
the Swedes to sue for peace. After 1810 he 


was intrusted with the direction of the Rus- 
sian war ministry. In 1812 he assumed the 


command of the Ist army of the west. Its 
principal corps, at the head of which he placed 
himself, and which official reports had swollen 
to 550,000 men, proved, in fact, to consist of 
104,000 only, while the aggregate of the troops, 
. stationed from the coasts of the- Baltic to the 


banks of the Pruth, did not muster beyond 


200,000. Thus the retreat of the Russian 
army, the original design of which Napoleon, in 


his memorials of St. Helena, falsely attributed 


to Barclay de Tolly, and which, long, before the 
rupture between Russia and France, had been 
elaborated by the Prussian general, Pholl, and 
after the declaration of war, was again pressed 


In 1808 he forced the 
wedes back into Oarelia, and, in 1809, as gen- ` 


upon Alexander by Bernadotte, had now hecome 
not a thing of choice, but of dire necessity. While 
Barclay de Tolly had the great merit of resisting 
the ignorant clamors for battle which arose from 
the Russian rank and file, as well as from head» 
quarters, he executed the retreat with remarka. 
ble ability, ineessantly engaging some part of 
his troops in order to afford to Prince Bagra- 
tion the means of effecting a junction with him, 
and to Admiral Tschitschagöff the facilities for 
falling in the rear of the enemy. When forced 
to e Smolensk, he took a position 
which prevented the battle from becoming de- 
oisive. . When, not far from Moscow, a decisive 
battle. was no longer to be avoided, he selected 
the strong position of Gzhatsk, hardly to be as- 
sailed in the front, and to be turned only by very 
extended runndabout ways. He had already 
posted. his army when Kutusoff arrived, in 
whose: hands the intrigues of the Russian gene- 
rals, and the murmurs of the Muscovite army 
against the foreigner heading the holy war, 
had placed the supreme command. Out of spite 
against Barclay de Tolly, Kutusoff abandoned 
the lines of. Gzhatsk, in consequence of which 
the Russian army had to accept battle in the 
unfavorable position of the Borodino. During 
that battle, ag 26, Barclay, commanding the 
right wing, was the only general who held his 
post, not retiring until the 27th, thus covering 
the. retreat of the Russian army, which, but 
for him, would have been completely de- 
sel bow! After the retreat from the Borodi- 
no, beyond Moscow, it was Barclay de Tolly 
again who prevented any useless attempt at 
a defence of the holy city. During the cam- 


-paign of 1813, Barclay took the fortress of Thorn, 


April 4, 1818, vanquished Lauriston at Konigs- 
warths, covered, after the defeat of Bautzen, 
May 8, the retreat of the allied army, won the 
battle of Görlitz, contributed to Vandamme’s 
capitulation, and distinguished himself in the 
battle of Leipsic. During the campaign of 
1814 he commanded no independent corps, and 
ected in an administrative and diplomatical, 
rather than, in a military character. By the 
stern discipline he imposed upon the troops un- 
der his immediate control, he won the good 
opinions of the French people. On Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, he arrived too late from 
Poland to assist at the battle of Waterloo, but 
partook. in the second invasion of France. He 
died on a journey to the bath of Carlsbad. 
The. last years of his life were darkened by 
calumny. He was, beyond question, the best 
of Alexander’a generals, unpretending, perse- 
vering, resolate, and full of common sense. 
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Bastion 

BASTION. In ancient fortification, the walls 
of towns were flanked by round or square 
towers, from which archers aftd war mac ines 
could direct their projectiles on the storming 
enemy while he was held in check by the ditch. 
On the introduction of artillery into Europe, 
these towers were made considerably larger, 
and ultimately, in the beginning of the 1 th 
century, the Italian engineers made them poly- 
gonal instead of round or square, thus forming 
a bastion. This is an irregular pentagon, one 
side of which is turned inward toward the 
tower, so that the opposite salient angle faces 
the open field. The 2 longer sides, enclosin 
the salient angle, are called the faces; thé 
shorter ‘ones, connecting them with the town 
wall or rarhpart, are called the flanks, ‘The 
faces are destined to reply to the distant fire of 
the enemy, the flanks to protect the ditch b 
their fire. The first Italian bastions still showe 
their doscent from the ancient towers. ` They 
kept close to the main walls; the salient angle 
was very obtuse, the faces short, and the para- 
pet revetted with masonry to the very top. 
such emall bastions, the main office of the flank 
was the defence of the ditch in front of the our- 
tain connecting 2 bastions ; consequently, the 
flanks were placed perpendicular to the curtain. 
These bastions were distributed either on the 
angles of the polygon forming the whole en- 
ceinte of the fortress, or where one side of the 
polygon was so long that a part was not within 
effective musket range of the 2 projecting flanks, 
an intermediate bastion, called pietta Jorma, 
was erected on its middle. With the improv- 
ing siege artillery of the 17th century, larger 
bastions became necessary, and very soon the 
curtain lost its importance, the bastions being 
now the principal points to be attacked. The 
office of the flanks was also changed : they now 
had to enfilade, chiefly, the ditch in front of the 
face of the opposite bastion, and instead of 
being erected perpendicular to the curtain, 
they were made perpendicular to the prolonga- 
tion of that face, called the line of defence. 
The height of the masonry revetement was 
reduced so as to be covered from direct fire 
by the glacis or the parapet of the lower out- 
works. Thus bastions, in the hands of the old 
French and German school, and subsequently 
in those“ of Vauban and Ooehorn, underwent _ 
many changes of form and size, until about 
1740, Cormontaigne published a system of bas- 
tionary fortification, which is generally consid- 
ered as the most perfect of its kind. His bas- 
tions are as large as they can well be made;: 
his flanks are nearly, but not quite, perpendicu- 
lar to the lines of defence, and great improve- 
inenta are made in the out works. ‘Bastions are. 


ith 


either full or empty. In the first case, the whole 


of the interior is raised to the height of the 
rampart; in the latter, the rampart.goes round. 
the interioriside of the bastion with a safficlent 
breadth for serving the guns, and leaves a hol- 
low in the middle of the work. In full bastions, 
cavaliers, are sometimes ‘erected : works, the. 
sides ef Which run parallel with those of the 
bastion, and are elevated high enough to allow 
of the guns being fired over its parapet. From 
the commanding height of such cavaliers, guns 
of the greatest range are generally placed in 
them in order to annoy the enemy at a distance. 
The. erni of fortification based upon bastions 
was the only one. known from the 16th to the 
end of, the 18th century, when Montalembert 
put forward several new methods without bas- 
tions, among which the polygonal or caponiére 
system for ibland fortresses, and the system of 
casemgted farts with several tiers of guns, have 
found most favor. e 


Battery 
BATTERY. In field artillery, this expression 
means a number of guns, from 4 to 12, with the 
necessary horses, gunners, and equipments, and 
destined generally to act together in battle. The 
British and French have 6, the Prussians and 
‘Austrians 8, the Russians 8 or 12, guns to a 
battery. Field batteries are divided into light, 
heavy, and howitzer batteries; in some coun- 
tries, there are, beside, mountain batteries. 
In describing a position for battle, the word 
battery is also used to indicate any spot where 
guns are placed. In siege artillery, battery 
means either any one of the lines of the for- 
tress which is armed with guns, or else, and es- 
pecially, a number of guns placed in line for the 
attack of a fortress, and covered by a parapet. 
The construction of this parapet, and the em- 
- placements for the guns, are what is understood 
y the construction of a battery. With respect to 
their profiles, batteries are either elevated, half 
_ sunken, or sunken ; with respect to their arma- 
ment, guns, howitzer, mortar batteries; with re- 
spect to the shelter afforded, batteries with em- 
brasures, barbette batteries (without embra- 
sures), casemated batteries (covered in bomb 
proof). With respect to the purpose aimed at, 
there are dismounting batteries, to dismount tlic 
guns in one of the lines of the fortress, parallel 
to which they are constructed ; ricochetting bat- 
teries, constructed in the prolongation of a line, 
and destined to enfilade it, the balls and shells 
just passing over the parapet and hopping along 
the line in low jumps; mortar batterics, to 
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bombard the interior of the bastions and tho 
buildings in the fortress; breaching batteries, to 
bring down the revetement walls of the scarp of 
the rampart; counter batteries, erected on the 
crown of the glacis opposite the flanks, to si- 
lence the fire of a flank which protects the ditch 
in front of the breach. Strand batteries are 
intrenchments thrown up on particular points 
of a sea shore to act against hostile men-of- 
war; they are either permanent, in which case 
they are generally constructed of masonry, and 
often casemated, with several tiers of guns, or tem- 
porary earthworks, mostly barbet the batteries 
to insure a wider sweep; in either case they 
are generally closed to the rear against a sudden 
attack by landed infantry. To construct an 
earthwork battery, the principal dimensions are 
traced, and the earth procured from a ditch in 
front or rear of tho intended parapet. The 
outer slopo of tho parapet is left without revete- 
ment, but the interior slope and the cheeks or 
interior sides of tho embrasures are revetted 
with fascines, gabions, hurdles, casks filled with 
earth, sandbags, or sods of turf, so as to retain 
the earth in its position, even with n steep slope. 
A berme, or level space, is generally left stand- 
ing between the outer slope of the parapet and 
tho ditch in front, to strengthen the arapet. 
A banquette is constructed inside the battery, 
between the embrasures, high enough for a man 
to stand on and look over the parapet. An 
epaulment or parapet forming an obtuse angle 
with that of the battery is often constructed on 
one or both flanks, to protect it against flanking 
fire. Where the battery can be enfiladed, tra- 
verses or epaulments between the guns become 
necessary. In barbette batteries, this protection 
is strengthened by a further elevation of tho 
traverses several feet above the height of the 
parapet, which elevation is continued across the 
parapet to its outer crest, and called a bonnet. 
he guns are placed on platforms constructed 
of planks and sleepers, or other timbers, to in- 
sure permanency of emplacement. The ammuni- 
tion is kept partly in recesses under the parapet, 
partly in a sunken building of timber covered 
in bomb proof with earth. To shelter the gun- 
ners from rifle firing, the embrasures are often 
closed by blindages of strong planks, to open 
to either side when the gun is run out, or Pro- 
vided with a hole for the muzzle to pass through. 
The fire of the enemy is rendered innocuous by 
dlindages of timbers laid with one end on the 
inner crest of the parapet, and sloping to tho 
ground behind. In batteries where howitzers 
are used, the soles of the embrasures slope up- 
ward instead of downward; in mortar batter- 
ies, there are no embrasures at all, the high 
elevation taken insuring the passage of the shell 
over the crest of the parapet. To give effec- 
tive protection against the fire of heavy guns, 


the parapet should be at least 17 or 18 feet 
thick; but if the calibre of the enemy is very 
heavy, and the a bad. a thickness of 24 feet 
may be required. A height of 7. or 8 feet gives 
sufficient protection. The guns should have a 
clear distance of from 10 to 14 feet; if traverses 
are necessary, the parapet will have to be length- 
oned accordingly. ~ 


Battle. 


BATYILE. The encounter of two hostile bod- 
ies of troops is called a battle, when these bodies 
forin the main armies of either party, or at least, 
are acting independently on their own separate 
seat of war. Before the introduction of gun- 
powder, all battles were decided by actual hand- 
to-hand fight. With the Greeks and Macedoni- 
ans, the charge of the close phalanx bristling 
with spears, followed up by a short engagement 
with the sword, brought about the decision. 
With the Romans, the attack of the legion dis- 
posed in three lines, admitted of a renewal of the 
charge by the second line, and of decisive ma- 
nœuvring with the third. The Roman line ad- 
vanced up to within 10 or 15 yards of the ene- 
my, darted their pila, very heavy javelins, into 
him, and then closed sword in hand. If the first 


line was checked, the second advanced through 


the intervals of the first, and if still the resistance 


was not overcome, the third line, or reserve, broke 
in upon the enemy' centre, or fell upon one of 
his wings. During the middle ages, charges of 
steel-clad cavalry of the knights had to decide 
general actions, until the introduction of artillery 
and smal] fire-arms restored the preponderance 
of infantry. From that timo the superior num. 
ber and construction of fire-arms with an army 
was the chief element in battle, until, ia the 
18th century, the whole of the armies of Europe 
had provided their infantry with muskets, and 
were about on a paras to the quality of their 
firearms. It was then the number of shots 
fired in a given time, with average precision, 
which. became the decisive element. The in- 
fantry was drawn up in long lines, three deep; 
it was drilled with the minutest care, to insure 
steadiness and rapid firing, up to 5 times in u 
minute; the long lines advanced slowly against 
each other, firing all the While, and supported 
by artillery firing grape; finally, the losses in- 
curred by one party caused the troops to waver, 
and this moment was seized by the other party 
for an advance with the bayonet, which gene- 
rally proved decisive. If one of the two armies, 
before the beginning of the battle, had already 
taken up its position, the other attempted gene- 
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rally to attack it under an acute angle, 80 as to 
outflank,. and there to envelope, one of his 
wings; that wing, and the nearest portion of 
the centre, were thus thrown into diserder by 
superior, forces, and crowded together in deep 
masses Ppa. Which the attacking party played 
with his h&gvy artillery. This was the favorite 
mancuvre of Frederic the Great, especially 
sucecesful “ak Leuthen. Sometimes, too, the 
cavalry was det loose upon the wavering infan- 
try of the enemy, and in many instances with 
signal auecess; but upon the whole, the quick 
fire gf the infantry lines gave the Aecision—and 

Are was so effective, that it has rendered 
the es of this period the bloodiest ef modarn 
times. Frederic the Great l iat Kolin, 
12,000 men out of 18,00% and at Kunersdorf, 
17,000 out of 30,000, while in the bloodiest bat; 
tle of all Napoleon’s campaigns, at Borodina; 
the. Russians lost not quite one-half of their. 
troops ip killed and wounded. The French rev- 
olntion and Napoleon completely changed the 
aspect of battles. The army was organized in 
divigions of about 10,000 men, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery mixed; it fought no longer in line 
exalusively, but in column and in skirmishing 
order also. In this formation it was no longer 
necessary to select open plains along for battle- 
fields; woods, villages, farm-yards, any inter- 
geoted ground was rather welcome than other- 
wise. Since this new formation has been adopted 
by all armies, a batile has become a very differ- 
ent thing from what it was in the 18th century. 
Then, although the army was generally disposed 
in three;lines, one attack, or at most two or three 
attacks, in rapid. suocession, decided its fate; 
now, the engagement may last a whole day, and 
evon two or three days, attacks, counter- attacks, 
and mancuvres sneceeding each other, with 
7 success, all the time through. A battle, 
at the present day, is generally engaged by the 
advanced guard of the attacking party gending 
skirmishers out with their supports. As soon 
as they find serious resistance, which generally 
happens at come ground favorable for defence, 
the light artillery, covered by skirmishers and 
small bodies of cavalry, advanoes, and he: main 
body of the advanced guard takes position. A 
cannonade generally follows, and a deal of am- 
munition is wasted, in order to facilitste revon- 
raed and to induce the enemy to show his 
strength. In the mean time, division after 
division arrives, and is shown into its fighting 
position, according to the knowledge po far ob- 
tained of the measures of the enemy. On ‘the 
points favoring an attack, skirmishers are seat 
forward, and supported where necessary by 
lines and artillery; flank attacks are prepared, 
troops are concentrated for the atiapk: of im: 
portant posta in front of the mais position of the 


enemy, whe makes his arrangeinents accordigg,-~ 
ly. Some mancuvring takes place, in 2 
threaten defensive positions, or to menage 
threatening attack with acounter-charge: Građ- 
ually the army draws nearer to ene rg 
the points of attack are finally fixed,-and the 
masses. advanoe from the covered positions they 
hitherto occupied. . The fire of infantry,in line, 
and of artillery, now prevails, directed apon-the 
points ta bo attacked; the advance of the troops 
perpen ple charge follows, a cavalry-chargs 
on a aug one occasionally ante reo oe 
struggle for important posts hes now set in; 
they are takes, and. retaken, fresh troops being 
sent forward. ia turns by either party. The in- 
tervals between such posts now become the 
battle-Geld for. deployed lines of infantry, and 
for occasional bayonet charges, which, however, 
scarcely at any time result in actual hand-to- 
hand fight, while in villages, farm-yards, in- 
trenchments, &c., the bayonet is often enough 
actually used., In this open ground,‘ too, the 
cavalry .darts forward whenever opportunities 
offer themselves, while the artillery continues 
to play and to advance to new positions. 
While thus the battle is oscillating, the inten: 
tions, the dispositions, and, above all, tho 
strength of the two contending armies are be- 
coming more apparent; more and more troops 
are engaged, end it soon is shown which party 
has the strongest body of intact forces in reserve 
for the final and decisive attack. Either the 
attacking party has so far been successful, and 
may now venture 10 launch his reserve upon the 
centre or flank of the defending party, or the at- 
tack ‘has been seo far repulsed and cannot be sus- 
tained by fresh troops, in which case the defend. 
ing party may bring his reserves forward, and by 
a powerful charge, convert the repulse into a de- 
fert. In most eases, the decisive attack isdirected 
againat some part.of the enemy’s front, in. order 
to break through his line. As much artillery as 
possible is oqnpentrated upon the chosen point ; 
infantry advances, in, close masses, and as soon 
as its charge. has proved successful, cavalry 
dashes: into the opening thus made, deploying 
right and ieft, taking in flank and rear the ene- 
my’s line, and, as the expression is, rolling it np 
toward its two wings. Such an attack, to be actus 
ally decisive, must, however, be undertaken with 
a large force, and not before the enemy has en- 
gaged his last reserves; otherwise, tho. Jonses 
jnourred would be out of all proportion to the 
very meagre results to be obtained, and might 
even cause, the loss of the battle. In most 
cases, a commander will rather break off a battle 
taking a decidedly unfavorable turn, than engage 
hia lust reserves, and wait for the decisive charge 
ga opponent; and with the present. organiza- 
i -teatics, this may in most cases. be 
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done with a comparatively moderate loss, as the 
enemy after a well-contested battle, is generally 
in ashattered condition also. The reserves and 
artillery take a fresh position to the rear, under 

cover of which the troops are gradually disen- 
gaged and retire. It then depends upon the 
vivacity of the pursuit, whether the retreat be 
made in good order or not. The enemy will 
send his cavalry against the troops trying to dis- 
engage themselves; and cavalry must, therefore, 
be at hand to assist them. But if the cavalry 
of the retiring party be routed and his infantry 
attained before it is out of reach, then the rout 
becomes general, and the rear-guard, in its new 
defensive position, will have hard work before 
it unless night is approaching, which is generally 
the case. Such isthe average routine of a mod- 
ern battle, supposing the parties to be pretty 
equal in strength and leadership; witha decided 
superiority on one side, the affair is much 

_ abridged, and combinations take place, the vari- 
ations of which are innumerable; but under 
all circumstances, modern battles between civ- 
ilized armies will, on the whole, bear the char- 
acter above described. 


Bayonet 


BAYONET. This weapon, now generally in- 


troduced for all line-infantry, is usually stated 
to have been invented in. France (apparently 
at Bayonne, whence the name) about the year 
1640. According to other accounts, it was 
adopted by the Dutch from the Malays, who 
attached their kris, or dagger, to a musket, and 


introduced into France about the year 1679. Up 


to that time, the musketeers had no effective 
weapon for close combat, and consequently had 
to be mixed with pikemen to protect them from 
aclosing encmy. The bayonet enabled musket- 
eers to withstand cavalry or pikemen, and thus 
gradually superseded the latter arm. Originally, 
it was fastened to a stick for insertion into the 
barrel of the musket, but as it thus prevented 
the soldier from firing with bayonet fixed, the 
tube passing round the barrel was afterward 
invented. Still, the pike maintained itself 
for above half a century as an infantry weapon. 
The Austrians were the first to exchange it, for 
all their line infantry, for the musket and bay- 
onet; the Prussians followed in 1689; the 
French did not do away entirely with the pike 
until 1703, nor the Russians till 1721. The 
battle of Spire, in 1703, was the first in which 
charges of infantry were made with fixed 
bayonets. For light infantry, the bayonet 
is now generally replaced by a short, straight 


and sharp-pointed sword, which can bo fixed 
in a slide on one side of the muzzle of 
the rifle. It is thus certainly less firmly 
fixed, but as such infantry are expected to 
charge in line in exceptional cases only, this 
drawback is considered to be balanced by the 
manifold uses in which such an instrument can 
be employed. 


BEM, Jozzr, a Polish general, borf at 
Tarnow, in Galicia, in 1795, died Dec. 10, 1850. 
The passion of his life was hatred of Russia. 
At the epoch when Napoleon, by victories 
and proclamations, was exciting a belief in the 
resurrection of Poland, Bem entered the corps 
of cadets at Warsaw, and received his military 
training at the artillery-school directed by Gen. 
Pelletier. On leaving this school, he was ap- 
pointed lieutepant of the horse-artillery ; served 
in that capacity under Davoust and Macdonald 
in the campaign of 1812; won the cross of the 
legion of honor by his coöperation in the defence 
of Dantzic; and, after the surrender of that for- 
tress, returned to Poland. As the czar Alexander, 
affecting a great predilection for the Polish na- 
tion, now reorganized the Polish army, Bem en- 
tered the latter in 1815, as an officer of artillery, 
but was soon dismissed for fighting a duel with 
his superior. However, he was ee ap- 
pointed military teacher at the artillery-school 
of Warsaw and promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain. He now introduced the use of the Congreve 
rocket into the Polish army, recording the ex- 
periments made on this occasion in a volume 
originally published in French and then trans- 
lated into German. He was querulous and 
insubordinate, and, from 1820 to 1825, was 
several times arraigned before courts-martial, 
punished with imprisonment, released, impris- 
oned again, and at last sent to Kock, a remote 
Polish village, there to vegetate under strict 
police surveillance. He did not obtain his dis- 
charge from the Polish army until the death of 
Alexander, and the Petersburg insurrection 
made Constantine lose sight of him. Leaving 
Russian Poland, Bem now retired to Lemberg, 
where he became an overseer in a large distil- 
Lry, and elaborated a book on steam applied to 
the distillation of alcohol. When the Warsaw 
insurrection of 1830 broke out he joined it, af- 
ter a few months was made a major of artillery, 
and fought, in June, 1831, at the battle of Os- 
trolenk, where he was noticed for the skill 
and perseverance with which he fought against 
the superior Russian batteries. When the Po- 
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“Tish army had been finally repulsed in its attacks 


against the Russians who had passed the Narev, 
he covered the retreat by a bold advance with 
the whole of his guns. He was now created col- 
onel, soon after general, and called. to the com- 
mand-in-chief of the Polish artillery. At the 
storming of Warsaw by the Russians he fought 
bravely, but, as a commander, committed the 
fault of not using his 40 guns, and allowing the 
Russians to take Vola, the principal point of 
defence. After the fall of Warsaw he emi- 
grated to Prussia with the rest of the army, 
urged the men not to lay down their arms be- 
fore the Prussians, and thus provoked a bloody 
and unnecessary struggle, called at that time 
the battle of Fischau. He then abandoned the 
army and organized in Germany committees 
for the support of Polish emigrants, after which 
he went to Paris. 
ter, in which a laborious fondness for the exact 
sciences was blended with restless impulses for 
action, caused him to readily embark in adven- 


turous enterprises, whose failure gave an advan- 


tage to his enemies. Thus having in 1883, on 
his own responsibility, undertaken without suc- 
cess to raise a Polish legion for Don Pedro, he 
was denounced as a traitor, and was fired at by 
one of his disappointed countrymen, in Bourges, 
Who he came to ngago the Poles for his 
legion. Travels through Portugal, Spain, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France, absorbed his time 
during the period from 1834 to 1848. In 1848, 
on the first appearance of revolutionary symp- 
toms in Austrian Poland, he hastened to Lem- 
berg and thence, Oct. 14, to Vienna, where all 
that was done to strengthen the works of de- 
fence and organize the revolutionary forces, was 
due to his personal exertions. The disorderly 
flight in which, Oct. 25, asally of the Vieunese 
mobile guard, headed by himself, had resulted, 
wrung from him stern expressions of reproof, 
replied to by noisy accusations of treason, which, 
in spite of their absurdity, gained such influence 


that, but for fear of an insurrection on the part 


of the Polish legion, he would have been dragged 
before a court-martial. After his remarkable 
defence, Oct. 28, of the great barricade erected 
in the Jagernzeile, and after the opening of ne- 
otiations between the Vienna magistrates and 
rince Windischgrätz, he disappeared. Suspicion 
heightened by his mysterious escape, ogged 
him from Vienna to Pesth, where, on account 
of his prudent advice to the Hungarian govern- 
ment, not to.allow the establishment of a special 
Polish legion, a Pole named Kolodjecki fired a 
pistol on the pretended traitor and 1 
wounded him. The war in Transylvania, wit 
the command of which the Hungarian govern- 
ment intrusted Bem, leaving it, however, to his 
own ingenuity to find the armies with which to 
carry it on, forms the most important portion of 


His extraordinary charac- 


his military life, and throws a great light upon 


the peculiar character of his generalship. opn 
ing the first campaign toward the end of Dec. 
1848, with a force of about 8,000 men, badly 
armed, hastily collected, and consisting of most 
heterogeneous elements—raw Magyar levies, 
Honveds, Viennese refugees, and a small knot 
of Poles, a motley crew reénforced in his pro- 
gress through Transylvania by successive drafts 
from Szeklers, Saxons, Slaves and Roumanians— 


Bem had about 2 months later enddd his cam- 


2 


paign, vanquished Puchner with an Austrian 
army of 20,000 men, Engelhardt with the auxil- 
jary force of 6,000 Russians, and Urban with 
his freebooters. Compelling the latter to take 
refuge in the Bukovina, and the two former to 
withdraw to Wallachia, he kept the whole of 


Transylvania save the small fortress of Karls- 


burg. Bold surprises, audacious. manœuvres, 
forced marches, and the great confidence he knew 
how to inspire in his troops by his own example, 
by the skilful selection of covered localities, and 
by always affording artillery anpport at the de- 
cisive moment, proved him to be a first-rate 
general for the partisan and small mountain 
Warfare of this first campaign. He also showed 
himself a master in the art of suddenly creating 
and disciplining an army; but being content 
with the first rough sketch of organization, and 
neglecting to form a nucleus of choice troops, 
which was a matter of prime necessity, his ex- 
tomporized army was sure to vanish like a 
dream on the first serious disasters. Durin 
his hold of Transylvania he did himself 
honor by preventing the useless and impolitic 
crueltics contemplated by the Magyar com- 
missioners. The policy of conciliation between 
the antagonist nationalities aided him in swell- 
ing his force, in a few months, to 40,000 or 
50,000 men, well provided with cavalry and 
artillery. If, notwithstanding, some admirable 
manchuvres, the expedition to the Banat, which 
he engaged in with this numerically strong army, 
produced no lasting effect, the circumstance of 
his hands being tied by the codperation of the 
incapable Hungarian general, must be taken 
into account. The irruption into Transylvania 
of large Russian forces, and the defeats conse- 
quently sustained by the Magyars, called Bem 
back to the theatre of his first campaign. 
After a vain attempt to crcate a diversion in 
the rear of the enemy, by the invasion of Mol- 
davia, he returned to Transylvania, there to bo 
completely routed, July 29, at Schiissburg, by 
the 8 times stronger Russian forces under Li- 
ders, escaping captivity himself only by a plungo 
into a morass from which some dispersed Mag- 
yar hussars happened to pick him up. Having 
collected the remainder of his forces, he storm- 
ed Hermannstadt for the second time, Aug. 5, 
but for want of reénforcements soon had to 
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‘leave it, and after an unfortunate fight, Aug. 
7, he retraced his steps to Hungary, where he 
arrived in time to witness the loss of the decisivo 
battle at Temesvar. After a vain attempt to 
make a last stand at Lugos with what remained 
of the Magyar forces, he reéntered Transylva- 
nia, kept his ground there against over- 
whelming forces, until Aug. 19, when he was 
compelled to take refuge in the Turkish terri- 
tory. With the purpose of opening to himself 
a new field of activity against Russia, Bem em- 
braced the Mussulman faith, and was raised by 
the sultan to the dignity of a pasha, under the 
name of Amurath, with a command in the 
Turkish army; but, on the remonstrances of 
the Europtan powers, he was relegated to 
Aleppo. Having there succeeded in repressing 
some sanguinary excesses committed during 
Nov. 1850, on the Christian residents by the 
Mussulman populace, ho died about a month 
later, of a violent fever, for which he would 
allow no medical aid. 


i 0 
Bennigsen 

BENNINGSEN, Levin August THEOPNILR, 
count, a Russian gencral, born in Brunswick, 
Feb. 10, 1745, where his father served as colo- 
nel in the guards, died Oct. 3, 1826. As a 
page, he spent 5 years at the Hanoverian court 
of George II.; entered the Hanoverian army, and 
having advanced to the rank of captain in tho 
foot guards, participated in the last campaign 
of the 7 years’ war. His excessive passion for 
the fair sex at that timo made more noise than 
his warlike exploits. In order to marry: the 
daughter of the baron of Steinberg, the Hano- 
veriun minister at the court of Vienna, he left the 
h retired to his Hanoverinn estate of Banteln, 
by dint of lavish expenditure got hopelessly 
in debt, and, on the death of his wife, re- 
solved to restore his fortune by entering tho 
Russian military service. Made a lieutenant- 
colonel by Catharine II., he served first under 
Romanzoff, against the Turks, and then under 
Suwaroff, against the rebel Pugatcheff. Dur- 
ing a furlough granted to him he went to-Han- 
over to carry off Mlle. von Schwiehelt, a lady 
renowned for her beauty. On his return to 
Russia, the protection of Bomanzoff and Po- 
temkin proeured for him the command of a 
regiment. IIaving distinguished himself at the 
siego of Otchakov, in 1788, he was appointed 
brigadier-general. In the Polish campaign of 
1793-04, he commanded a corps of light troops; 
was created general after the affairs of Orschani 
and Solli: decided the victory of Vilna, by 


breaking up, at the head of the horse, the cen- 
tre of the Polish army, and, in consequence of 
some bold surprises, successfully executed on 
the banks of the lower Niemen, was rewarded 
by Catharine II. with the order of St. Vladimir, 
a sabre of honor, and 200 serfs. During his 
Polish campaign he exhibited the qualities of u 
good cavalry officer—fire, audacity, and quick- 
ness—but not the higher attainments indispen- 
sable for the chief of an army. After the Po- 
lish campaign, he was despatched to the army 
in Persia, where, by means of a bombardment, 
lasting 10 days, he compelled Derbend, on the 
Caspian sea, to surrender. The cross of the 
order of St. George of the second class, was the 
last gift he received from Catharine II., after 
whose death he was recalled and disgraced by 
her successor. Count Pahlen, military governor 
of St. Petersburg, was organizing at that time 
the conspiracy by which Paul lost his life. 
Pahlen, knowing the reckless character of Ben- 
ningsen, let him into the secret, and gave him 
the post of honor—that of leading the conspira- 
tors in the emperor’s bedchamber. It was Ben- 
ningsen who dragged Paul from the chimney, 
where he had secreted himself; and when the 
other conspirators hesitated, on Paul's refusal 
to abdicate, Benningsen exclaimed, “Enough 
talk,” untied his own sash, rushed on Paul, and 
after a struggle, in which he was aided by tho 
others, succeeded in strangling the victim. To 
shorten the process, Benningsen struck him on 
the head with a heavy silver snuff box. Im- 
mediately on the accession of Alexander I., Ben- 
ningsen received a military cominand in Lithu- 
ania. At the commencement of the campaign 
of 1806-7, he commanded a corps in the first 
army under Kameuski—the second being com- 


_manded by Buxhédvden—he tried in vain to 


cover Warsaw against the French, was forced 
to retreat to Pultusk on the Narev, and there, 
Dec. 24, 1806, proved able to repulse an at- 
tack of Lannes and Bernadotte, his forces being 
greatly superior, since Napoleon, with his main 
force, had marched upon the second Russian 
army. Benningsen forwarded vain-glorious re- 
ports to the emperor Alexander, and, by dint of in- 
trigues against Kamenski and Buxhövden, soon 
gained the supreme command of the ariny des- 
tined to operate against Napoleon. At the end 
of January, 1807, he made an offensive move- 
ment against Napoleon’s winter quarters, and es- 
caped by mere chance the snare Napoleon had 
laid for him, and then fought the battle of Ey- 
lau. Eylau having fallen on the 7th, the main 
battle, which, in order to break Napoleon’s vio- 
lent pursuit, Benningsen was forced to accept, 
occurred on Feb. 8. The tenacity of the Rus- 
sian troops, the arrival of the Prussians under 
Lestocq, and the slowness with which the single 
French corps appeared on the scene of action, 
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‘made the victory doubtful. Both parties claim- 


ed it, and at any rate, the field of Eylau—as 
Napoleon himself. said—was the bloodiest 
among all his battles. . Benningsen had Te 
Dewms sung, and received: from the czar a 
Russian order, a pension of 12,000 rubles, and 
a letter of congratulation, praising him as “the 
vanquisher of the never vanquished captain.” 
In the ‘spring, he intrenched himself at Heils- 
berg, and neglected to attack Napoleon, while 
part of the French army was still occnpied with 
the siege of Dantzic; but, after the fall of Dantzic, 
and the junction of the French army, thought 
the time for attack had arrived. First delayed 
by ‘Napoleon’s vanguard, which mustered the 
third part only of his own numerical force, he 
was soon manœuvred back by Napoleon into 
his intrenched camp. There Napoleon attack- 
ed him in vain June 10, with but two corps 
and some battalions of the guard, but on the 
next day induced him to abandon his cam 

and beat a retreat. Suddenly, however, anA 
without waiting for a corps of 28,000 men, 
which had already reached Tilsit, he returned to 
the offensive, occupied Friedland, and there 
drew up his army, with the river Alle in his 
rear, and the bridgo of Friedland as his only 
line of retreat. Instead of quickly advancing, 
before Napoleon was able to concentrate his 
troops, he allowed himself to be amused for 5 
or 6 hours by Lannes and Mortier, until, to- 
ward 5 o’clock, Napoleon had his forces ready, 
and then commanded the attack. The Rus- 
sians were thrown on the river, Friedland was: 
taken, and the bridge destroyed by the Rus- 
sians themselves, although their whole right 
wing stood still on the opposite side. Thus the 
battle of Friedland, June 14, costing the Rus- 
sian army above 20,000 men, was lost. It was 
said that Benningsen was at that time influ- 
enced by his wife, a Polish woman. Durin 

this whole campaign Benningsen committe 

fault upon fault, his whole conduct exhibiting 
astrange compound of rash imprudence and 
weak irresolution. During the campaign of 
1812, his principal activity was displayed at the 
head-quarters of the emperor Alexander, where 
he intrigued against Barclay de Tolly, with a 
view to get his place. In the campaign of 
1818, he commanded a Russian army of reserve, 
and was created count by Alexander, on the 
battle field of Leipsic. 
the order to dislodge Davoust from Hamburg, 
he beleaguered it until Napoleon’s abdication 
of April, 1814, put an end to hostilities. For 
the peaceful occupation of Hamburg, then 
effected by him, he claimed and received new 
honors and emoluments. After having held 


the command of the army of the south, in 


Beasarabia, from 1814 to 1818; he finally re- 


Receiving afterward. 


tired tò "his Hanoverian estate, where he died, 


having squandered most of his fortune, and 
leaving his children poor in the Russian serie: 


B os bor r) oe 


He e was employed in Ireland, at 


made governor of that island. In 1808 he be- 
came major-general, and, having arrived in Por- 
tugal with the English forces, was intrusted 
with the whole organization of the Portuguese 
army, including the militia. He was one of the 
commissioners for adjusting the terms of the 
celebrated convention of Cintra; was present 
during the retreat on, and battle of Corunna, 
where he covered the embarkation of Sir John 
Moore’s oops: and, in March, 1809, was ap- 
pointed marshal and generalissimo of the Portu- 
guese army, soon raised by him into an excel- 
lent force, whether of attack or defence. He 
fought all through the Peninsular war, until its 
close in 1814, vigorously supporting Welling- 
ton. On the only considerable occasion, how- 
ever, when he held the chief command, at the 
battle of Albuera, in 1811, he displayed very 
oor generalship, and the day would have been 
ost but for the act of a subaltern in diso- 
bedience of his orders. He took part in the 
victories of Salamanca, Vittoria, Bayonne, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. For these services he 
was created a field-marshal of Portugal, duke 
of Elvas, and marquis of Santo Campo. In 
1810 he was chosen member of parliament 
for the county of Waterford (he never took 
his seat), and, in 1814, was created Baron 
Beresford of Albuera and Dungannon; in 
1823 he was advanced to the dignity of vis- 
count. In 1814 he went on a diplomatic 
mission to Brazil, where, in 1817, he repress- 
ed a conspiracy. On his return, he succes- 
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Hav- 
ing assisted Don Miguel, in 1828, he was de- 
prived of his baton as field-marshal of Portu- 
gal. In politics, he was actively, though silent- 
ly, a decided tory. His military efficiency 
chiefly consisted in his successful reorganization 
of the Portuguese troops, whom, by great skill 
and unwearied exertions, he finally rendered 
sufficiently firm and well disciplined to cope 
even with the French. In 1832 he married his 
cousin, Louisa, daughter of the archbishop of 
Tuam, and widow of Thomas Hope, the mil- 
lionaire banker, and author of Anastasius.” 
He left no children, and the title became extinct 
t his death. 


Berme 

BERME, in fortification, a horizontal bank of 
ground left standing between the upper interior 
edge of the ditch and the exterior slope of the 
parapet of a work. It is generally made about 
3 feet wide. Its principal object is to strength- 
en the parapet, and to prevent the earth of 
which it is composed from rolling down into 
the ditch, after heavy rain, thaw, &c. It may 
also serve sometimes as an exterior communi- 
cation round the works. It is, however, not to 
be overlooked that the berme serves as a very 
convenient resting and collecting place for 
storming and scaling parties, in consequence of 
which it is entirely done away with in many 
systems of po Tapiri fortification, and in oth- 
ers protected by a orenellated wall, so as to form 
a covered line of fire for infantry. In field for- 
tification, or the construction of siege-batterics, 
with a ditch in front, a berme is generally una- 
voidable, as the scarp of the ditch is scarcely 
ever revetted, and without such an intermediate 
space, both scarp and parapet would soon crum- 
ble under the changes of the weather. 


Bernadotte 


BERNADOTTE, Jean BAPTISTE JULES, mar- 
shal of the French empire, prince of Ponte 
Corvo, and, under the name of Charles XIV. 
John, king of Sweden and Norway, was born 
Jan. 26, 1764, at Pan, in the department of 
Basses Pyrénées, died March 8, 1844, in the 
royal palace at Stockholm. He was the son of 


a lawyer, and was educated for that profession 
bat his military impulses induced him to enlist 
sedretly, in 1780, in the royal marines,where he 
had advanced to the grade of sergeant, when 
the French revolution broke out. Thence his 
advancement became rapid. In 1792 he served 
as colonel in Oustine’s army; commanded a 
demi-brigade in 1793; was in the same year, 
through Kleber’s patronage, promoted to tho 
rank of brigadier-general, and contributed, as 
general of division in the army of the Sambro 
and Meuse, under Kleber and Jourdan, to the 
victory of Fleurus, June 26, 1794, the success of 
Jülich, and the capitulation of Maestricht. He 
also did good service in the campaign of 1795- 
96 against the Austrian generals Olairfait, Kray, 
and the archduke Charles. Ordered by the di- 
rectory, at the beginning of 1797, to march 
20,000 men as reénforcements to the Italian 
army, his first interview in Italy with Bonaparte 
decided their future relations. In spite of his 
natural greatness, Bonaparte entertained a petty 
and suspicious jealousy of the army of the Rhino 
and its generals. He understood at once that 
Bernadotte aspired to an independent career. 
The latter, on his part, was too much of a 
Gascon tojustly appreciate the distance between 
a genius like Bonaparte and a man of abilities 
like himself. Hence their mutual dislike. Dur- 
ing the invasion of Istria Bernadotte distinguish- 
ed himself at the passage of the Tagliamento, 
where he led the vanguard, and at the capture of 
the fortress of Gradisca, March 19,1797. After the 
so-called revolution of the 18th Fructidor, Bona- 
parte ordered his generals to collect from their 
respective divisions addresses in favor of that 
coup @état ; but Bernadotte first protested, then 
affected great reluctance in obeying, and at last 
sent an address to the directory, but quite the 
reverse of that asked for, and without convey- 
ing it through Bonaparte’s hands. The latter 
on his journey to Paris, whither he repaired to 
lay before the directory the treaty of Campo 
Formio, visited and cajoled Bernadotte at his 
head-quarters at Udine, but the following day, 
through an order from Milan, deprived him of 
half his division of tho army of the Rhine, and 
commanded him to march the other half back 
to France. After many remonstrances, compro- 
mises, and new quarrels, Bernadotte was at last 
prevailed upon to accept the embassy to Vienna, 
There, acting up to the instructions of Talley- 
rand, he assumed a conciliatory attitude which 
the Paris journals, inspired by Bonaparte and 
his brothers, declared to be full of royalist ten- 
dencies; expatiating, in proof of these charges, 
on the suppression of the tricolored flag at the 
entrance of his hotel, and of the republican 
cockade on the hats of his suite. Being repri- 
manded for this by the directory, Bernadotte, 
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on April 18, 1798, the anniversary of a Viennese 
anti-Jacobin demonstration, hoisted the tri- 
colored flag with the inscription, “ Liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity,” and had his hotel Aonad a 
Viennese mob, his flag burnt, and his own life 
endangered, The Austrian government declin- 
ing to give the satisfaction demanded, Berna- 
dotte withdrew to Rastadt with all his legation; 
but the directory, on the advice of Bonaparte, 


who had himself been instrumental in provoking © 


the scandal, hushed up the affair and droppe 

their representative. Bernadotte’s relationship 
to the Bonaparte family consequent upon his 
marriage, in Aug. 1798, with Mile. Désirée 
Clary, the daughter of a Marseilles merchant, 
and Joseph Bonaparte’s sister-in-law, seemed 


but to confirm his opposition to Napoleon. As 


commander of the army of observation on the 
upper Rhine, in 1799, he proved incompetent 
for the charge, and thus verified beforehand 
Napoleon's judgment at St. Helena, that he was 
a better lieutenant than general-in-chief. At 
the head of the war ministry, after the directo- 
rial émeute of the 80th Prairial, his plans of 
operation were less remarkable than his 
intrigues with the Jacobins, through whose re- 
viving influence he tried to create for himself 
a personal following in the ranks of the army. 
Yet. ono morning, Sept. 18, 1799, he found 
his resignation announced in the Moniteur 
before he was awaro that he had tendered it. 
This trick was played upon him by Sièyes and 
Roger Ducos, the directors allied to Bona- 
+ parte. While commanding the army of the 
west, he extinguished the last sparks of 
the Vendean war. After tho proclamation 
of the empire, which mado him a marshal, he was 
intrusted with the command of the army of Han- 
cover. In this capacity as well as during his later 
command of the army of northern Germany, ho 
took care to create for hiinself, among the north- 
orn people, a reputation for independence, mod- 
eration, and administrative ability. At the head 
of the corps stationed in Hanover, which. formed 
the first corps of the grand army, he participated 
in the campaign of 1805 against the Austrians 
and Prussians. IIe was sent by Napoleon to 
Iglau, to observe the movements of Archduke 
Ferdinand in Bohemia; then, called back to 
Brünn, he, with his corps, was posted at tho 
battle of Austerlitz in the centro between Soult 
and Lannes, and contributed to baffle the at- 
tempt of the allied right wing at outflanking tho 
French army. On Juno 5, 1806, he was creatcd 
prince of Ponte Corvo. During the campaign of 
1806-"7 against Prussia, he commanded the first 
corps @armée. He received from Napoleon the 
order to march from Naumburg upon Dornburg, 
while Davoust, also stationed at Naumburg, was 
to march upon Apolda; the order held by Davoust 
adding that, if Bernadotte had already effected 


his junction with him, they might conjointly 
march upon Apolda. Having reconnoitred the 
movements of the Prussians, and made sure that 
no enemy was to be encountered in the direction 
of Dornburg, Davoust proposed to Bernadotte a 
combined march upon Apolda, and even offered 
to place himself under his command. The latter, 
however, sticking to the literal interpretation of 
Napoleon’s order, marched off in the direction 
of Dornburg without meeting an enemy dur- 
ing the whole day; while Davoust had alone to 
bear the brunt of the battle of Auerstiidt, which, 
through Bernadotte’s absence, ended in an in- 
decisive victory. It was only the meeting of 
the fugitives of Auerstädt with the fugitives 
from Jena, and the strategetical combinations of 
Napoleon, that counteracted the consequences 
of the deliberate blunder committed by Berna- 
dotte. Napoleon signed an order to bring Ber- 
nadotte before a court-martial, but on further 
consideration rescinded it, After the battle of 
Jena, Bernadotte defeated the Prussians at Halle, 
Oct. 17, conjointly with Soult and Murat, pur- 
sued the Prussian general Blücher to Lubeck, 
and contributed to his capitulation at Radzau, 
Nov. 17, 1806. He also defeated the Russians 
in the plains of Mohrungen, not far from Thorn, 
Jan. 25, 1807. After the peace of Tilsit, ac- 
cording to the alliance concluded between Den- 
mark and Napoleon, French troops were to 
occupy the Danish islands, thence to act against 
Sweden. Accordingly, March 23, 1808, the 
very day when Russia invaded Finland, Berna- 
dotte was commanded to move upon Seeland 
in order to penetrate with the Danes into Swe- 
den, to dethrone its king, and to partition tho 
country between Denmark and Russia; a 
strange mission for a man destined soon after to 
reign at Stockholm. IIe passed the Belt and 
arrived in Seeland at the head of 82,000 French- 
men, Dutch, and Spaniards ; 10,000 of the latter, 
however, contriving, by the assistance of an 
English fleet, to decamp under Gen. de la Ro- 
mafia. Bernadotte undertook nothing and 
effected nothing during his stay in Seeland. 
Being recalled to Germany, there to assist in the 
new war between France and Austria, he re- 
ceived the command of the 9th corps, mainly 
composed of Saxons. The battle of Wagram, 
July 5 and 6, 1809, added new fuel to his misun- 
derstandings with Napoleon. On the first day, 
Eugéne Beauharnais, having debouched in the 


‘vicinity of Wagram, and dashed into the centre 


of the hostile reserves, was not sufficiently sup- 
ported by Bernadotte, who engaged his troops 
too late, and too weakly. Attacked in front 
and flank, Eugéne was roughly thrown back 
upon Napoleon’s guard, and the first shock of 
the French attack was thus broken by Berna- 
dotte's lukewarmness, who, meanwhile, had oc- 
cupied the village of Adlerklau, in the centre 
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of the French army, but somewhat in advance 
of the French line. On the following day, at 
6 o’clock in the morning, when the Austrians 
advanced for a concentric attack, Bernadotte 
deployed before Adlerklau, instead of placing 
that village, strongly occupied, in his front. 
Judging, on the arrival of the Austrians, that 
this position was too hazardous, he fell 
back upon a plateau in the rear of Adler- 
klau, leaving the village unoccupied, so that 
it was immediately taken by Bellegarde’s Aus- 
trians. The French centre being thus endan- 
gered, Massena, its commander, setit forward a 
division to retake Adlerklau, which division, 
however, was again dislodged by D’Aspre’s 
grenadiers. At that moment, Napoleon him- 
self arrived, took the supreme command, form- 
ed a new plan of battle, and baffled the ma- 
nœuvres of the Austrians. Thus Bernadotte 
had again, as at Auorstädt, endangered the suc- 
cess of the day. On his part, he complained of 
Napoleon's having, in violation of all military 
rules, ordered Gen. Dupas, whose French di- 
vision formed part of Bernadotte's corps, to act 
independently of his command. His resigna- 
tion, which he tendered, was accepted, after 
Napoleon had become aware of an order of the 
day addressed by Bernadotte to his Saxons, in 
discord with the imperial bulletin. Shortly af- 
ter his arrival at Paris, where he entered into 
intrigues with Fouché, the Walcheren expedi- 
tion (July 30, 1809) caused the French minis- 
try, in the absence of the emperor, to intrust 
Bernadotte with the defence of Antwerp. The 
blunders of the English rendered action on his 
part unnecessary ; but he took the occasion 
to slip into a proclamation, issued to his troops, 
the charge against Napoleon of having neglect- 
ed to prepara the proper means of defence for 
the Belgian coast. He was deprived of his 
command; ordered, on his return to Paris, to 
leave it for his princedom of Ponte Corvo, and, 
refusing to comply with that order, ho Was 
summoned to Vienna. After some lively alter- 
cations with Napoleon, at Schönbrunn, he ac- 
cepted the general government of the Roman 
states, a sort of honorable exile.—The circum- 
stances which brought about his election as 
crown prince of Sweden, were not fully eluci- 
dated until long after his death. Charles XIII., 
atter the adoption of Charles August, duke of 
Augustenburg, as his son, and as heir to the 
Swedish throne, sent Count Wrede to Paris, to 
ask for the duke the hand of the princess Char- 
lotte, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. On the 
sudden death of the duke of Augustenburg, 
May 18, 1810, Russia pressed upon Charles 
XIII. the adoption of tho duke of Oldenburg, 
while Napoleon supported the claims of Trede- 
ric VI., king of Denmark. Tho old king him- 
self offered the succession to the brother of the 


late duke of Augustenburg, and despatched 
Baron Moerner to Gen. Wrede, with instruc- . 
tions enjoining tho latter to bring Napoleon 
over to the king’s choice. Moerner, however, 
a young man belonging to the very large party 
in Sweden which then expected the recovery 
of their country only from an intimato alli- 
ance with France, on his arrival at Paris, 
took upon hifiself, in connection with Lapio, a 
young French oflicer in the engineers, with 
Seigneul, the Swedish consul-general, and with 
Count Wrede himself, to present Bernadotte as 
candidate for the Swedish throne, all of them 
taking care to conceal their procecdings from 
Count Lagerbielke, the Swedish minister at 
the Tuileries, and all firmly convinced by a 
series of misunderstandings, artfully kept up 


by Bernadotte, that the latter was really the 


candidate of Napoleon. On June 29, accord- 
ingly, Wrede and Seigneul sent despatches to 
the Swedish minister of foreign affairs, both 
announcing that Napoleon would, with great 
pleasure, sce the royal succession offered to. his 
licutenaut and relative. In spite of the opposi- 


tion of Charles XIII., the diet of the States, at 
Orebro, elected Bernadotte crown prince of 
Sweden, Aug. 21, 1810. The king was also 
compelled to adopt him as his son, under the 
name of Charles John. Napoleon reluctantly, 
and with bad grace, ordered Bernadotte to ac- 
cept the offered dignity. Leaving Paris, Sept. 
28, 1810, he landed at Helsingborg, Oct. 2, there 
abjured the Catholic profession, entered Stock- 
holm Nov. 1, attended the assembly of the states, 
Nov. 6, and from that moment grasped the 
reins of the state. Since the disastrous peace 
of Frederikshamn, the idea prevailing in Sweden 
was the reconqucst of Finland, without which, 
it was thought, as Napoleon wrate to Alexander, 
Feb. 28, 1811, “Sweden had ceased to exist,” 
at least as a power independent of Russia. It 
was but by an intimate alliance with Napoleon 
thut the Swedes could hope to recover that 
province. To this conviction Bernadotte owed 
his election. During the king’s sickness, from 
March 17, 1811, to January 7, 1812, Charles 
John was appointed regent; but this was a 
question of etiquette only, since from the day 
of his arrival, he conducted all affairs. Napo- 
leon, too much of a parvenu himself to spare the 
susceptibilities of his ex-lieutenant, compelled 
him, Nov. 17, 1810, in spite of a prior engage- 
ment, to accede to the continental system, and 
declare war against England. IIe suppressed 
his revenues as a French prince; declined to 
receive his despatches directly addressed to him, 
because he was not “a sovereign his equal ;” 
and sent back the order of the Seraphim, be- 
stowed upon the new-born king of Rome by 
Charles John. This petty chicanery afforded 
to the latter the pretext only for a course of 
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action long decided upon. Hardly was he in- 
stalled at Stockholm, when he admitted to a 
public audience the Russian general, Suchtelen, 
who was detested by the Swedes for having 
suborned the commander of Sweaborg, an 

even allowed that personage to be accredited 
as ambassador to the Swedish court. On Dee. 
18, 1810, he held a conference with Czerni- 
cheff, in which he declared himself to be 
anxious to win the good opinion of the czar,” 
and to resign Finland forever, on the condition 
of Norway being detached from Denmark, and 
annexed to Sweden. By the same Czerni- 
cheff, he sent a most flattering letter to the 
czar Alexander. As he thus drew nearer to 
Russia, the Swedish generals who had over- 
thrown Gustavus IV., and favored his own 
election, retired from him. Their opposition, 
reéchoed by the army and the people, threat- 
ened to become dangerous, when the invasion 
of Swedish Pomerania by a French division, 
Jan. 17, 1812—a measure executed by Napo- 
leon on secret advice from Stockholm—afford- 
ed at last to Charles John a plausible pretext 
for officially declaring the neutrality of Sweder.. 
Secretly, however, and behind the back of the 
diet, he concluded with Alexander an offen- 
sivo alliance against France, signed March 27, 
1812, at St. Petersburg, in which the annexation 
of Norway to Sweden was also stipulated — 
Napoleon’s declaration of war against Russia 
moie Bernadotte for atime the arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe. Napoleon offered him, on 
the cọndition of his attacking Russia with 40,000 
Swedes, Finland, Mecklenburg, Stettin, and all 
the territory between Stettin and Volgast. 
Bernadotte might have decided the campaign 
and occupied St. Petersburg before Napoleon 
arrived at. Moscow. He preferred acting as the 
Lepidus of a triumvirate formed with Eagland 
and Russia. Inducing the sultan to ratify the 
peace of Bucharest, he enabled the Russian ad- 
miral Tchitchakoff to withdraw his forces from 
the banks of the Danube and to operate on the 
flank of the French army. He also mediated 
the peace of Orebro, concluded July 18, 1812, 
between England on the one side, and Russia 
and Sweden on the other. Frightened at Napo- 
leon’s first successes, Alexander invited Charles 
John to an interview, at the same time offering 
him the command-in-chief of the Russian armies. 
Prudent enough to decline the latter offer, he 
accepted the invitation. On Aug. 27 he arrived 
at Abo, where he found Alexander very low- 
spirited and rather inclined to sue for peace. 
Having himself gone too far to recede, he steeled 
the wavering czar by showing that Napoleon’s 
apparent successes must lead to his ruin. The 
conference resulted in the so-called treaty of 
Abo, to which a secret article was appended, 
giving the alliance the character of a family com- 


yee In fact, Charles John received nothing 
ut promises, while Russia, without the slight- 
est sacrifice, secured the then invaluable alliance 
of Sweden. By authentic documents it has been 
recently proved that it depended at that time 
on Bernadotte alone to have Finland restored to 
Sweden; but the Gascon ruler, deluded by Alex- 
ander’s flattery, that “one day the imperial 
crown of France, when fallen from Napoleon’s 
brow, might rest upon his,” already considered 
Sweden as a mere pis-aller. After the French 
retreat from Moscow, he formally broke off 
diplomatic relations with France, and when 
England guaranteed him Norway by treaty of 
March 18, 1818, he entered the coalition. 
Furnished with English subsidies, he landed 
in May, 1818, at Stralsund with about 25,000 
Swedes and advanced toward the Elbe. Dur- 
ing the armistice of June 4, 1818, he played 
an important part at the meeting in Trach- 
enberg, where the emperor Alexander pre- 
sented him to the king of Prussia, and where 
the general plan of the campaign was decided 
upon. As commander-in-chief of the army of 
the north, composed of Swedes, Russians, 
Prussians, English, Hanseatic, and north Ger- 
man troops, he kept up very equivocal connec- 
tions with the French army, managed by an in- 
dividual who frequented his head-quarters as a 
friend, and grounded on his presumption that 
the French would gladly exchange Napoleon’s 
rule for Bernadotte’s, if he only gave them 
proofs of forbearance and clemency. Con- 
sequently, he prevented the gonerals placed 
under his command from taking the offensive, 
and when Bülow twice, at Grossbeeren and 
Des witz, had vanquished the French despite 
his orders, sto 85 the pursuit of the beaten 
army. When Blücher, in order to force him to 
action, had marched upon the Elbe, and effected 
his junction with him, it was only the threat 
held out by Sir Charles Stewart, the English 
commissary in his camp, of stopping the supplies, 
that induced him to move on. Still the Swedes 
appeared on the battle field of Leipsic for ap- 
pearance’ sake only, and during the whole cam- 
paiga lost not 200 men before the enemy. 

hen the allies entered France, he retained the 
army of Sweden on her frontiers. After Na- 
poleon’s abdication, he repaired personally to 


Paris to remind Alexander of the promises held 


out to him at Abo. Talleyrand cut short his 
puerile hopes by telling the council of the allied 
ings, that there was no alternative but Bona- 
parte or the Bourbons,—every thing else being a 
mere intrigue.“ Charles John having, after the 
battle of Leipsic, invaded the duchies of Hol- 
stein and Schleswig, at the head of an army 
composed of Swedes, Germans, and Russians, 
Frederic VI., king of Denmark, in the presence 
of vastly superior forces, was forced to sign, 
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Jan. 14, 1814, the peace of Kiel, by which Nor- 
way was ceded to Sweden. The Norwegians, 
however, demurring to being so unceremo- 
niously disposed of, proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Norway under the auspices of Christian 
Frederic, crown prince of Denmark. The repre- 
sentatives of the nation assembling at Eidsvold, 
adopted, May 17, 1814, a constitution still in 
force, and the most democratic of modern Eu- 
rope. Having put in motion a Swedish army 
and fleet, and seized upon the fortress of Fred- 
erickstadt, which commands the access to 
Christiania, Charles John entered into nego- 
tiation, agreed to consider Norway as an inde- 
pendent state and to accept the constitution of 
Eidsvold, carried the assent of the assembled 
storthing Oct. 7, and Nov. 10, 1814, repaired 
to Christiania, there, in his own and the king’s 
name, to take the oath upon the constitution. 
—Charles XIII. expiring Feb. 5, 1818, Berna- 
dotte, under the name of Charles XIV. John, 
was acknowledged by Europe as king both of 
Sweden and Norway. He now attempted to 
change the Norwegian constitution, to restore 
the abolished nobility, to secure to himself an 
absolute veto and the right of dismissing all 
officers, civil and military. This attempt gave 
rise to serious conflicts, and led, March 18, 
1828, even to a cavalry charge upon the inhab- 
‘itants of Christiania, who were celebrating the 
anniversary of their constitution. A violent 
outbreak seemed imminent, when the French 
revolution of 1830 caused the king to resort for 
the moment to conciliatory steps. Still Norway, 
for the acquisition of which he had sacrificed 
every thing, remained the constant source of 
embarrassments throughout his whole reign. 
After the first days of the French revolution of 
1830, there existed a single man in Europe who 
thought the king of Sweden a fit pretender for 
the French throne, and that man was Berna- 
dotte himself. More than once he repeated to 
the French diplomatic agents at Stockholm, 
„How does it happen that Laffitte has not 
thought of me?” The changed aspect of Europe, 
and, above all, the Polish insurrection, inspired 
him for a moment with the idea of making front 
against Russia. His offers in this sense to Lord 
Palmerston meeting with a flat refusal, he had 
to expiate his transitory idea of independence 
by concluding, June 28, 1834, a convention 
oh allians with the emperor Nicholas, which 
rendered him a vassal of Russia. From that 
moment his policy in Sweden was distinguished 
by encroachments on the liberty of the press, 
persecution of the crime of lése-majesté, and 
resistance to improvements, even such as the 
emancipation of industry from the old laws of 
guilds and corporations. By playing upon the 
jealousies of the different orders constituting 


the Swedish diet, he long succeeded in para- 
lyzing all movement, but the liberal resolutions 
of the diet of 1844, which were to be converted, 
according to the constitution, into laws by the 
diet of 1845, threatened his policy with final 
discomfiture, when his death occurred.—If 
Sweden, during the reign of Charles XIV., 
partly recovered from a century and a half of 
miseries and misfortunes, this was due not to 
Bernadotte, but exclusively to the native ener- 
gies of the nation, and the agencies of a long 
peace. 


Berthier 


BERTHIER, Louis ALEXANDER, marshal of 
France, prince and duko of Neufchatel and Val- 
engin, prince of Wagram, born at Versailles, Nov. 
20, 1758, murdered at Bamberg, June 1, 1815. 
He was educated as a soldier by his father, tho 
chief of the corps of topographical engineers un- 
der Louis XVI. From the topographical bureau 
of the king, he passed to active service, first as 
lieutenant in the general staff, and subsequently 
as a captain of dragoons. In the American 
war of independence he served under Lafayette. 
In 1789, Louis XVI. appointed him major-gen- 
eral of the national guard of Versailles, and on 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1790, as well as Feb. 19, 1791, 
he did good service to the royal family. Ho 
perceived, however, that tho revolution opened 
a field for military talents, and we find him, in 
turn, tho chief of the general staff, under Lafay- 
ette, Luckner, and Custine. During tho reign 
of terror ho avoided suspicion by exhibiting 
zeal in the Vendean war. IIis personal bravery 
at tho defence of Saumur, Juno 12, 1795, se- 
cured an honorable mention in the reports of the 
commissarics of the convention. After tho 9th 
Thermidor, he was appointed chief of the gen- 
eral staff of Kellermann, and by causing the 
French army to tako up the lines of Borghetto, 
contributed to arrest the advance of the enemy. 
Thus his reputation as a chief of tho general 
staff was established before Bonaparte singled 
him out for that post. During the campaign 
of 1796-7, he also proved himself a good gen- 
eral of division in the battles of Mondovi (April 
22, 1796), Lodi, (May 10, 1796), Codogno 
(May 9, 1796), and Rivoli (Jan. 14, 1797). Of a 
weak character, of atenacious activity, of a her- 
culean strength of constitution, which allowed 


him to work during 8 consecutive nights, of a 
stupendous memory fur every thing respecting 
the details of military operations, such as move- 
ments of corps, number of forces, cantonments, 
chiefs; of a promptitude always to be relied 
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“upon, orderly and exact, well versed in the use 
of maps, with an acute appreciation of the pe- 
culiarities of the ground, schooled to report in 
simple and lucid terms on the most complicated 
military. movements, sufficiently experienced 
and quick-sighted to know on the day of action 
where to deliver the orders received, and him- 
self attending to their execution, the livin 
telegraph of his chief on the field of battle, an 
his indefatigable writing machine at fhe desk, 
he was the paragon of a staff officer for a gen- 
eralewho reserved to himself all the superior 

. staff functions, Despite his remonstrances, 
Bonaparte placed him, in 1798, at the head of 
the army destined to occupy Rome, there to 

proclaim the republic, and to take the pope pris- 
oner. Equally unable to prevent the robberies 
committed at Rome by French generals, com- 
issaries and purveyors, and to arrest the mutiny 
in the French ranks, he resigned his command to 
the hands of Massena, and repaired to Milan, 
where he fell in love with the beautiful Ma- 
dame Visconti; his eccentric and lasting pas- 
sion for whom caused him during the expedition 
to Egypt to be nicknamed the chief of the 
faction des amoureuz, and cost him the best 
part of the 40,000,000 francs successively 

stowed upon him by his imperial master. 

After his return from Egypt, he seconded Bona- 
parte’s intrigues on the 18th and 19th Bru- 
maire, and was appointed minister of war, a post 
he sa pcs till April 2, 1800. Acting again as 
chief of the general staff during the second 
Italian campaign, he contributed somewhat to 
the apparently false position in which Bona - 
parte had placed himself at Marengo, by cred- 
iting false reports as to the route and position 
of the Austrian army. After the victory, hav- 
ing concluded an armistice with Gen. Melas, 
he was employed on several diplomatic errands, 
and then reifistated in the war ministry, which 
he held till the proclamation of the empire. 
He then became completely attached to the 
person of the emperor, whom, with the title 
of major-general of the grand army, he accom- 
panee as chief of the general staff during all 

is campaigns. Napoleon showered titles, 
dignities, emoluments, pensions, and donations 
upon him. May 19, 1808, he was created 
marshal of the empire, grand cordon of thë 
legion of honor, grand huntsman of France. 
Oct. 17, 1806, he had the honor of stipulating 
with Mack the terms of the capitulation of 
Ulm. From the Prussian campaign of 1806, he 
carried home the dignity of sovereign prince of 
Neufchätel and Valengin. In 1808 he was 
ordered to marry the princess Elizabeth Maria 
of Bavaria-Birkenfeld, the king of Bavaria’s 
niece, and was made vice-constable of France. 
In 1809, Napoleon placed him as general-in- 
chief at the head of the grand army destined to 


operate from Bavaria against Austria. On 
April 6 he declared war, and on the 15th had 
already contrived to compromise the campaign. 
He divided the army into 8 parts, posting Ba. 
voust with half of the French forces at Regens- 
burg, Massena with the other half at Augsburg, 
and between them, at Avensberg, the Bavari- 
ans, so that by quickly advancing, the archduke 
Charles might have vanquished. these corps 
singly. The slowness of the Austrians and the 
arrival of Napoleon saved the French army. 
In his more congenial functions, however, and 
under the eyes of his master, he rendered ex- 
cellent service in this same campaign, and 
added to his Jong list of titles that of prince of 
Wagram. During the Russian campaign he 
broke down even as chief of the general staff. 
After the conflagration of Moscow he proved 
unable even to interpret the orders of his mas- 
ter; but in spite of his urgent request to be 
allowed to return with Napoleon to France, the 
latter ordered him to stay with the army in 
Russia. The narrowness of his mind and his 
devotion to routine were now fally illustrated 
in the midst of the fearfal odds against which 
the French had to struggle. rue to his 
traditions, he gave to a battalion, some- 
times to a company of the rear-guard, the 
same orders as if that rear-guard was still 
composed of 80,000 men; assigned posts 
to regiments and divisions which had long 
ceased to exist, and, to make up for his own 
want of activity, multiplied couriers and for- 
mulas. During the years 1813—14 we find him 
pat at his usual post. After the deposition of 

apoleon had been proclaimed by the senate, 
Berthier, under false pretences, slunk away 
from his patron, sent in his own adhesion to 
the senate and the provisional government, 
even before Napoleon’s abdication, and pro- 
ceeded, at the head of the marshals of the em- 
ire, to Compiègne, there to address Louis 

VIII. in the most servile langu On June 
4, 1814, Louis XVIII. created him peer of 
France, and captain of a company of the newly 
established royal guard. His principality of 
Neufchâtel he resigned to the king of Prussia 
in exchange for a pension of 34,000 florins. 
On Napoleon's return from Elba, he followed 
Louis XVIII. to Ghent. However, having fall- 
en into disgrace with the king in consequence 
of the concealment of a letter received from 
Napoleon, he withdrew to Bamberg, where, 
June 1, 1815, he was killed by 6 men in masks, 
who threw him out of one of the windows of 
his father-in-law’s palace. His memoirs were 
published in Paris in 1826. 
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Bessiéres 


T BESSIERES, Jean Baptists, marshal of 
tho Trench empire, born at Praissac, in the 
department of Lot, Aug. 6, 1768, killed at 
Lutzen, March 1, 1818. He entered the con- 
stitutional guard of Louis XVL, in 1791, served 
as a non-commissioned officer in the mounted 
chasseurs of the Pyrénées, and soon after be- 
came a captain of chasseurs. After the victory 
of Roveredo, Sept. 4, 1796, Bonaparte promoted 
him on the battle-field to the rank of colonel. 
Commander of the guides of the general-in- 
chief during the Italian campaign of 1796-97, 
colonel of the same corps in Egypt, he remain- 
ed attached to it for the greater part of his life. 
In 1802, the rank of general of division was 
conferred upon him, and, in 1804, that of mar- 
shal of the empire. He fought at the battles of 
Roveredo, Rivoli, St. Jean d' Acre, Aboukir, 
Marengo—where he commanded the last deci- 
sive cavalry charge —Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, 
and Friedland. Despatched in 1808 to assume 
the command of a division of 18,000 men sta- 


tioned in the Spanish proyince of Salamanca, he 


found on his arrival that Gen, Cuesta had taken 
up a position between Valladolid and Burgos, 
thus threatening to intersect the line of com- 
munication of Madrid with France. Bessières 
attacked him and won the victory of Medina 
del Rio Secco. E 
lish Walcheren expedition, Napoleon substitut- 
ed Bessiéres for Bernadotte, in command of the 
Belgian army. In the same year (1809), he 
was created duke of Istria. At the head of a 
cavalry division he routed the Austrian general, 
Hohenzollern, at the battle of Essling. Dur- 
ing the Russian expedition he acted as chief 
commander of the mounted guard, and on the 
opening of the German campaign of 1813, as 
the commander of the French cavalry. He 
died on the battle-field while attacking the de- 
file of Rippach, in Saxony, on the eve of tho 
battle of Lutzen. IIis popularity with the com- 
mon soldiers may bo inferred from the circum- 
stance that it was thought prudent to with- 
hold the news of his death for some time from 
the armv. 


' Bidassoa 


BIDASSOA, a small river of the Basque 
provinces of Spain, noted for tho battles fought 
upon its banks, between the French under Soult 
and the English, Spaniards, and Portuguese, un- 
der Wellington. After the defeat of Vittoria in 
1813, Soult collected his troops in a position, 
the right of which rested on the sca opposite 


‘After the failure of the Eng- 


Fuenterrabia, having the Bidassoa in front, while 
the centre and left extended across several 
ridges of hills toward St. Jean de Luz, From 
this position he once attempted to relieve the 
blockaded garrison of Pampeluna, but was re- 
pulsed. San Sebastian, besieged by Wellington, 
was now hard pressed, and Soult resolved to 
raise the siege. From his position of the lower 
Bidassoa it was but 9 miles to Oyarzun, a vil- 
lage on the road to San Sebastian; and if he 
could reach that village the siege must bo 
raised. Accordingly, toward the end of Aug. 
1818, he concentrated 2 columns on the Bidas- 
soa. The one on the loft, under Gen. Clausel, 
consisting of 20,000 men and 29 guns, took a 
position on a ridge of hills opposite Vera (a 
Placo beyond which tho upper course of tho 
river was in the hands of tho allies), while Gen. 
Reille with 18,000 men, and a reserve of 7,000 
under Foy, took his station lower down, near 
the road from Bayonne to Irun. The French 
intrenched camp to the rear was held by 
D’Erlon with 2 divisions, to ward off any turn- 
ing movement of the allied right. Wellington 
had been informed of Soult’s plan, and had 
taken every precaution. Tho extreme left of 
his position, sheltered in front by the tidal 
estuary of the Bidassoa, was well intrenched, 
though but slightly occupied; tho centre, 
formed by the extremely strong and rugged 
ridges of San Marcial, was strengthened with 
field-works, and held by Freyro’s Spaniards, tho 
Ist British division standing os a reserve on 
their left rear near the Irun road. The right 
wing, on the rocky descents of the Pefia de 
IIaya mountain, was held by Longa’s Spaniards 
and the 4th Anglo-Portuguese division; Inglis’s 
brigade of the 7th division connecting it with 
the light division at Vera, and with the troops 
detached still further to the right among tho 
hills. Soult’s plan was, that Reille should 
take San Marcial (which he intended forming 
into a bridge-head for ulterior operations), and 
drive the allies toward their right, into tho 
ravines of Pefia de Haya, thus clearing the high 
road for Foy, who was to advance along it 
straight on Oyarzun, while Clausel, after leav- 
ing a division to observe Vera, should pass the 
Bidassoa a little below that place, and drive 
whatever troops opposed him up the Pefia de 
IIaya, thus seconding and flanking Reille's at- 
tack. On the morning of Aug. 31, Reille’s 
troops forded the river in several columns, car- 
ried the first ridge of San Marcial with a rush, 
and advanced toward the higher and command- 
ing ridges of that group of hills. But in this 
difficult ground his troops, imperfectly man- 
aged, got into disorder; skirmishers and sup- 
ports became mingled, and in some places 
crowded together in disordered groups, when 
the Spanish columns rushed down the hill and 
drove them back to the river. A second at- 


An example of the preparatory materials for NAC articles 
found among Engels' papers, this rough sketch is based on 
the battle plans and descriptions contained in W. F. P. 
Napier's History of the War in the Peninsula, Vol. 6, Lon- 
don, 1840). Napier's Explanatory Sketch No. 5 presents two 
battle plans for the area. The sketch is reproduced here 
from the Marx-Engels Werke, Vol. 14, facing page 258. 


' The caption found at bottom right is Schlachtfeld an der 
Bidassoa" [Battlefield on the Bidassoa]. The other written 
labels present the following place names and topographical 

features, reading generally from left to right and top to 
bottom: Urogne, Rhune, Sans Culottes, Puerto, Bayonnette, 
Hogsback, Commissari, Croix des Bouquets, Biriatu, Bildox, 
Mandale, Vera, Salinas, Irun, San Marcial, Lesaca, Pena de 
Haya. The Bidassoa River is not labeled on the sketch. 


(Note that the spelling of some of the names is not consis- 
tent in Napier and that several of them are misspelled in 
the MEW note on p. 747-748.) 
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tack was at first more successful, and brought 


the French up to the Spanish position; but 


then its force was spent, and another advance 
of the Spaniards drove them back into tho _ 


Bidassoa in great disorder. Soult having 
learned in the mean time that Clausel had 
made good his attack, slowly conquering ground 
on Pefia de Haya, and driving Portuguese, 
Spaniards, and British before him, was just 
forming cölumns out of Reille’s reserves and 
Foy’s troops for a third and final attack, when 
news came that D’Erlon had been attacked in 
his camp by strong forces. Wellington, as 
soon as the concentration of the French on the 
lower Bidassoa left no longer any doubt of the 
real point of attack, had ordered all troops in 
the hills on his extreme right-to attack what- 
ever was before them. This attack, though 
repulsed, was very serious, and might possibly 
be renewed. At the same time, a portion of 
the British light division was drawn up on the 
left bank of the Bidassoa so as to flank Clau- 
sel’s advance. Soult now gave up the intend- 
ed attack, and drew Reille’s troops back across 
the Bidassoa. Those of Clausel were not ex- 
tricated till late in the night, and after a severe 
struggle to force the bridge at Vera, the fords 
having become impassable by a heavy fall of 
rain on the same day, the allies took San Sebas- 
tian, except the citadel, by storm, and this latter 
post surrendered on Sept. 9.—The second bat- 
tle of the Bidassoa took place Oct. 7, when Wel- 
lington forced the passage of that river. Soult’s 
position was about the same as before; Foy 
held the intrenched camp of St. Jean de Luz, 
D’Erlon held Urdax and the camp of Ainhoa, 
Clausel was posted on a ridge connecting 
Urdax with the lower Bidassoa, and Reille stood 
along that river from Clausel’s right down to 
the sea. The whole front was intrenched, and 
the French were still employed in strengthen- 
ing their works. The British right stood op- 
posed to Foy and D’Erlon; the centre, com- 
posed of Giron’s Spaniards and the light division, 
with Longa’s Spaniards and the 4th division 
in reserve, in all 20,000 men, faced Clausel; 
while on the lower Bidassoa Freyre’s Spaniards, 
the 1st and 5th Anglo-Portuguese divisions, and 
the unattached brigade of Aylmer and Wilson, 
in all 24,000 men, were ready to attack Reille. 
Wellington prepared every thing for a surprise. 
His troops were drawn up well sheltered from 
the view of the enemy during the night before 
Oct. 7, and the tents of his camp were not struck. 
Beside, he had been informed by smugglers of 
the locality of 8 fords in the tidal estuary of 
the Bidassoa, all passable at low water, and un- 
known to the French, who considered them- 
selves perfectly safe on that side. On the 
morning of the 7th, while the French reserves 
were encamped far to the rear, and of the one 


-vanced to ford the river. 
on the right bank before the French could offer 


division placed in 1st line many men were told 
off to work at the redoubts, the 5th British 
division and Aylmer’s brigade forded the tidal 
estuary, and marched toward the intrenched 
camp called the Sansculottes. As soon as they 
had passed to the other side, the guns from 
San Marcial opened, and 5 more columns ad- 
They had formed 


any resistance; in fact, the surprise complete- 
ly succeeded; the French battalions, as they 
arrived singly and irregularly, were defeated, 
-and the whole line, including the key of the 
position, the hill of Croix des Bouquets, was 
taken before any reserves could arrive. The 
camp of Biriatu and Bildox, connecting Reille 
with Clausel, was turned by Freyre's taking 
the Mandale hill, and abandoned. Reille's 
troops retreated in disorder until they were 
stopped at Urogne by Soult, who arrived in 
haste with the reserves from Espelette. While 
-still there, he was informed of an attack on 
Urdax; but he was not a moment in doubt 
about the real point of attack, and marched on 
the lower Bidassoa, where he arrived too late 
to restore the battle. The British centre, in 
the mean time, had attacked Clausel, and gradu- 
ally forced his positions by both front and flank 
attacks. Toward evening he was confined to 
the highest point of the ridge, the Grande 
Rhune, and that hill he abandoned next day. 
The loss of the French was about 1,400, that of 
the allies about 1,600 killed and wounded. The 
surprise was so well managed that the real de- 
fence of the French positions had to be made 
by 10,000 men only, who, on being vigorously 
attacked by 88,000 allies, were driven from them 


before any reserves could come to their support. 


Bivouvac | 

BIVOUAC (Fr., probably from Ger. bei and 
wache), an encampment of troops by night 
in the open air, without tents, each soldicr 
sleeping in his clothes, with his arms by his 
side. In the warfare gf the ancients, the 
troops were protected by tents, as by movablo 
cities. In medisval times, castles and abbeys 
were opened to feudal and princely armies as 
they marched by. The popular masses who, 
impelled by religious enthusiasm, precipitated 
themselves in the crusades into Asia, formed 
rather a- mob than an army, and all but the 
leading knights and princes and their immedi- 
ate followers bivouacked upon the ground, like 
the wild nomadic tribes who roam the plains 
of Asia. With the return of regular warfare 
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portance than the health of soldiers, and the 
luxury of tents disappeared from the fields of 
Europe, excepting sometimes in the case of 
the English armies. Entire armies bivowackéd 
around fires, or, if the neighborhood of the 
enemy rendered it necessary, without fires, 
sleeping upon straw, or perhaps upon the naked 
ground, a part of the soldiers keeping guard. 
Among historical bivouacs none has been more 
celebrated by poetry and painting than that of 
the eve of the battle of Austerlitz. 


Blenheim 


BLENHEIM, or BLINDHEIX, a village about 


23 miles from Augsburg, in Bavaria, tho 
theatre of a great battle, fought Aug. 13, 
1704, between the English and Austrians, under 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and the French 
and Bavarians, under Marshal Tallard, Marsin, 
and the elector of Bavaria. The Austrian states 
being menaced by a direct invasion on the side 
of Germany, Marlborough marched from Flan- 
ders to their assistance. The allies agreed to 
act on the defensive in Italy, the Nethérlands, 
and the lower Rhine, and to concentrate all 
their available forces on the Danube. Marlbor- 
ough, after storming the Bavarian intrench- 
ments on the Schellenberg, passed the Danube, 
and effected his junction with Eugene, after 
which both at once marched to attack the ene- 
my. They found him behind the Nebel brook, 
with the villages of Blenheim and Kitzingen 
strongly occupied in front of either flank. The 
Trench had the right wing, the Bavarians held 
the left. Their line was nearly 5 miles in ex- 
tent, each army having its cavalry on its wings, 
so that a portion of the centre was held by both 
French and Bavarian cavalry. The position 
had not yet been properly occupied according 
to the then prevailing rules of tactics. The 
mass of the French infantry, 27 battalions, was 
crammed together in Blenheim, consequently 
in a position completely helpless for troops or- 
ganized as they were then, and adapted for line 
fighting in an open country only. The attack 
of the Anglo-Austrians, however, surprised them 
in this dangerous condition, and Marlborough 
very soon drew all the advantages from it 
which the occasion offered. Having in vain 
attacked Blenheim, he suddenly drew his main 
strength toward his centre, and with it broke 
through the centre of his opponents. Eugene 


made light work of the thus isolated Bavarians, 
and undertook the general pursuit, while Marl- 
borough, 900 5 completely cut off the retreat 
of the 18,000 Frenchmen blocked up in Blen- 
heim, compelled them to lay down their arms. 
Among them was Marshal Tallard. The total 
loss of the Franco-Bavarians was 80,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisogers; that of the victors, 
about 11,000 men. The battle decided the cam- 
paign, Bavaria fell into the hands of the 
Austrians, and the prestige of Louis XIV. was 
gone. This battle is one of tho highest 


tactical interest, showing very conspicuously 


the immense difference between the tactics of 
that time and those of our day. The very cir- 
cumstance which would now be considered 
one of the greatest advantages of a defensive 
position, viz., the having 2 villages in front of 
the flanks, was with troops of the 18th 
century the cause of defeat. At that time, in- 
fantry was totally unfit for that skirmishing 
and apparently irregular fighting which now 
makes a village of masonry houses, occupied by 
good troops, almost impregnable. This battle 
is called in France, and on the continent gen- 
erally, the battle of Hochstidt, from a little 
town of this name in the vicinity, which was 
already known to fame by a battle fought there 
on Sept. 20 of the preceding year. 


Blindege 

BLINDAGE, in fortification, any fixture 
for preventing the enemy from seeing what is 
going on in a particular spot. Such are, for in- 
stance, the fascines placed on the inner crest of 
a battery, and continued over the top of the 
embrasures; they make it more difficult, from 
a distance, to perceive any thing through the 
embrasures. More complete blindages are some- 
times fixed to the embrasures, consisting of 2 
stout boards, moving in slides from either side, 
so that the embrasure can be completely closed 
by them. If the line of fire is always directed 
to the same spot, they need not be opened out 
when the gun is run out, a hole being cut 
through them for the muzzle to pass. A mov- 
able lid closes the hole, when necessary. Other 
blindages are used to cover the gunners in a 
battery from vertical fire; they consist of plain 
strong timbers, one end of which is laid on the 
inner crest of the parapet, the other on the 
ground. Unless the shells are very heavy, and 
come down nearly in a vertical direction, they 
do not pass through such a blindage, but merely 
graze it, and go off at an angle. In trenching, 
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some kinds of blindages are used to protect the 
sappers from fire; they are movable on trucks, 
and pushed forward as the work advances. 
Against musket fire, a wall of strong boards, 
lined on the outside with sheet iron, supported 
by strong timbers, is sufficient. Against can- 
non fire, large square boxes, or frames, filled 
with earth, sandbags, or fascines, are necessary. 
The most common kind of sappers’ blindage 
consists of a very large gabion, or cylinder of 
wicker work, filled with fascines, which is rolled 
before them by the workmen. Wherever tho 
sap has to be covered in from above, the blind- 
age is constructed by laying square balks 
across the top, and covering them with fascines, 
and finally with earth, which renders them suf- 
ficiently bomb and shot proof. 


Blücher 
BLÜCHER, GEBHARD 
prince of Wahlstadt, Prussian field-marshal, 
born Dec. 16, 1742, at Rostock, in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, died at Krieblowitz, in Sile- 
sia, Sept. 12, 1819. He was sent in 1754, while 
a boy, to the island of Rigen, and there secretly 
enlisted in a regiment of Swedish hussars as en- 
sign, to serve against Frederic II. of Prussia. Made 
prisoner in the campaign of 1758, he was, after 
a year’s captivity, and after he had obtained his 
dismissal from the Swedish service, prevailed 
upon to enter the Prussian army. March 3, 
1771, he was appointed senior captain of 
cavalry. In 1778, Capt. von Jagersfeld, a 
natural son of the margrave of Schwedt, 
being appointed in his stead to the vacant post 
of major, he wrote to Frederic II.: Sire, 
Jägersfeld, who possesses no merit but that of 
being the son of the i of Schwedt, has 
been preferred to me. beg your majesty to 
grantmy dismissal.” In reply Frederic II. ordered 
him to be shut up in prison, but when, notwith- 
standing a somewhat protracted confinement, 
he refused to retract his letter, the king com- 
plied with his petition in a note to this effect: 
& Capt. von Blücher may go to the devil.” He 
now retired to Polish Silesia, married soon after, 
became a farmer, acquired a small estate in Pom- 
erania, and, after the death of Frederic II., re- 
entered his former regiment as major, on the 
express condition of his appointment eing dated 
back to 1779. Some months later his wife died. 
Having participated in the bloodless invasion of 
Holland, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel, 
June 3, 1788. Aug. 20, 1790, he became colonel 
and commander of the 1st battaliq of the regi- 
ment of hussars he had entered in 1760, In 1794 


LEBERECHT vox, 


he distinguished himself during the campaign in 
the palatinate against republican France as a 
leader of the light cavalry. Being promoted, 
May 28, 1794, after the victorious affair of 
Kirrweiler, to the rank of major-general, the 
actions of Luxemburg, Kaiserslautern, Morsch- 
heim, Weidenthal, Edesheim, Edenkoben, se- 
cured him a rising reputation. While inces- 
santly alarming the French by bold coups de 
main and successful enterprises, he never neg- 
lected keeping the head-quarters supplied with 
the best information as to the hostile move- 
ments. His diary, written during this cam- 

aign, and published in 1796, by Count Goltz, 

is adjutant, is considered, despite its illiterate 
style, as a classical work on vanguard service. 
After the peace of Basel he married again. 
Frederic William III., on his accession to the 
throne, appointed him lieutenant-general, in 
which quality he occupied, and administered as 
governor, Erfurt, Mühlhausen, and Munster. 
In 1805 a small corps was collected under 
him at Bayreuth to watch the immediate 
consequences for Prussia of the battle of Ans- 
terlitz, viz., the occupation of the ponai of 
Anspach by Bernadotte’s corps. In 1806 he led 
the Prussian vanguard at the battle of Auer- 
stidt. His charge was, however, broken by 
the terrible fire of Davoust’s artillery, and his 
proposal to renew it with fresh forces and the 
whole of the cavalry, was rejected by the king 
of Prussia. After the double defeat at Auer- 
städt and Jena, he retired down the Elbe, while 
Napoleon drove the main body of the Prussian 
army in one wild chase from Jena to Stettin. 
On his retrograde movement, Blücher took up 
the remnants of different corps, which swelled 
his army to about 25,000 men. His retreat to 
Lübeck, before the united forces of Soult, Ber- 
nadotte, and Mirat, forms one of the few honor- 
able episodes in that epoch of German degrada- 
tion. Since Lübeck was a neutral territory, his 
making the streets of that open town the 
theatre of a desperate fight, which exposed it 
to a 3 days’ sack on the part of the French 
soldiery, afforded the subject of passionate 
censure; but under existing circumstances the 
important thing was to give the German people 
one example, at least, of stanch resistance. 
Thrown out of Lübeck, he had to capitulate in 
the plain of Radkow, Nov. 6, 1806, on the ex- 
press condition that the cause of his surrender 
should be stated in writing to be“ want of am- 
munition and provisions.” Liberated on his 
word of honor, he repaired to Hamburg, there, 
in company with his sons, to kill time by card- 
playing, smoking, and drinking. Being ex- 
changed for Gen. Victor, he was appointed 
governor-general of Pomerania; but one of the 
secret articles of the alliance concluded, Feb. 
21, 1812, by Prussia with Napoleon, stipulated 


For Blücher's discharge from service, like that 
of Scharnhorst, and other distinguighed Prus- 
sian patriots. To svothe this official disgrace, 
the king secretly bestowed upon him the hand- 
some estate of Kunzendorf, in Silesia, During 
the years that marked the period of transition 


between the peace of Tilsit and the German 


war of independence, Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
nau, the chiefs of the Tugendbund, desiring to 
extemporize a popular hero, chose Blacher. In 
propagating his fame among the masses, they 
succeeded so well, that when Frederic William 
III. called the Prussians to arms by the procla- 
mation of March 17, 1818, they were strong 
enough to impose him upon the king as the 
general-in-chief of the Prussian army. In the 
well-contested, but for the allies unfortunate, 
battles of Lützen and Bautzen, he acted under 
the command of Wittgenstein. During the re- 
treat of the allied armies from Bautzen to 
Schweidnitz, he lay in ambush at Haynau, from 
which he fell, with his cavalry, on the French 
advanced guard under Maison, who, in this 
affair, lost 1,500 men and 11 guns. Through 
this surprise Blücher raised the spirit of the 
Prussian army, and made Napoleon very cau- 
tious in pursuit, Blucher's command of an in- 
dependent army dates from the expiration of the 
truce of Trachenberg, Aug. 10, 1818. The 
allied sovereigns had then divided their forces 
into 8 armies: the army of the north under 
Bernadotte, stationed along the lower Elbe ; the 
grand army advancing through Bohemia, and 
the Silesian army, with Blücher as its com- 
mander-in-chief, supported by Gneisenau as the 
chief of his staff, and Muffling as his quarter- 
master-general. These 2 men, attached to him 
inthe same quality until the peace of 1815, sup- 
plied all his strategetical plans. Blicher himself, 
as Muffling says, understood nothing of the 
strategetical conduct of a war; 80 little indeed, 
that when a plan was laid before him for ap- 
proval, even relating to some unimportant 
operation, he could not form any clear idea of 
it, or judge whether it was good or bad.” Like 
many of Napoleon’s marshals, he was unable to 
read the maps. The Silesian army was com- 
posed of 8 corps d'armée: 40,000 Russians, under 
Count Langeron; 16,000 men under Baron von 
Sacken ; and a Prussian corps of 40,000 men under 
Gen. York. Blücher's position was extremely 
difficult at the head of this heterogeneous army. 
Langeron, who had already held independent 
commands, and demurred to serving under a 
foreign general, was, moreover, aware that Blü- 
cher had received secret orders to limit himself to 
the defensive, but was altogether ignorant that 
the latter, in an interview, on Aug. 11, with Bar- 
clay de Tolly, at Reichenbach, had extorted the 
rmission to act according to circumstanceg, : 


ence Langeron.thought himself justified. in 
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“disobeying orders, whenever the general in- 


chief seemed to him to swerve from the pre- 
concerted plan, and in this mutinous conduct 
he was strongly supported by Gen. York, The 
danger arising from this state of things became 
more and more threatening, when the battle on 
the Katzbach secured Blücher that hold on his 
army which guided it to the gates of Paris. 
Marshal Macdonald, charged by Napoleon to 
drive the Silesian army back into the interior 
of Silesia, began the battle by attacking, 
Aug. 26, Bltcher’s outposts, stationed from 
Prausnitz to Kraitsch, where the Neisse flows in- 
to the Katzbach. The so-called battle on the 
Katzbach consisted, in fact, of 4 different actions, 


the first of which, the dislodging by a bayonet 


attack from a plateau behind a ridge on the 
right bank of the Neisse of about 8 French 
battalions, which constituted hardly one-tenth 
of the hostile force, led to results quite out of 
proportion to its original importance, in conse- 
quence of the fugitives from the plateau not 
being collected at Niedererayn, and left behind 
the Katzbach at Kraitsch, in which case their 
flight would have had no influence whatever on 
the rest of the French army ; in consequence of 
different defeats, inflicted at nightfall upon the 
enemy by Sacken’s and Langeron's corps 
stationed on the left bank of the Neiss; in con- 
sequence of Marshal Macdonald, who com- 
manded in person on the left bank, and had 
defended himself weakly till 7 o’clock in the 
evening against Langeron’s attack, marching his 
troops at once after sunset to Goldberg, in such 
a state of exhaustion that they could no longer 
fight, and must fall into the enemy’s hand ; and, 
lastly, in consequence of the state of the season, 
violent rains swelling the otherwise insignificant 
streams the fugitive French had to traverse—the 
Neisse, the Katzbach, the Deichsel, and the Bober 
—to rapid torrents, and making the roads almost 
impracticable. Thus it occurred, that with the 
aid of the country militia in the mountains on 
the left flank of the Silesian army, the battle on 
the Katzbach, insignificant in itself, resulted in 
the capture of 18,000 to 20,000 prisoners, above 
200 pieces of artillery, and more than 800 ammu- 
nition, hospital, and baggage wagons, with bag- 
gage, &c. After the battle Blacher did every 
thing to instigate his forces to exert their utmost 
strength in the pursuit of the enemy, justly re 

resenting to them that “with some bodi y 
exertion they might spare a new battle.” 
Sept. 8, he crossed the Neisse, with his army, 
and on the 4th proceeded by Bischofswerda 
to concentrate at Bautzen. By this move 
he saved the grand army, which, routed at 
Dresden, Aug. 27, and forced to retreat be- 
hind the Erzgebirge, was now disengaged ; 
Napoleon being compelled to advance with re- 
enforcements toward Bautzen, there to take up 
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the commanders of the Prussian and Russian 
corps forming part of the army of the north, 
Blücher obtained tho most convincing proofs 
of Bernadotte’s coquetry with the French, and 
of the impossibility of inciting him to any ac- 
tivity, so long as he remained alone on a sepa- 
rate theatre of war. Bülow and Wintzingerode 
declared themselves ready to act in spite of 
Bernadotte, but to do so they wanted the sup- 
port of 100,000 men. Hence Blücher's resolu- 
tion to venture upon his flank march, in which 
he persisted despite the orders he had received 
from the sovereigns to draw near to them on 
the left, toward Bohemia. He was not to be 
diverted from his purpose through tho obsta- 
cles which Bernadotte systematically threw in 
his way, even after the crossing of the Elbe by 
the Silesian army. Before leaving Bautzen, he 
had despatched a confidential officer to Berna- 
dotte, to inform him that, sinco the army of 
the north was too weak to operate alone on the 
left bank of the Elbe, he would come with the 
Silesian army, and cross at Elster on Oct. 8; he 
therefore invited him to cross the Elbe at tho 
same time, and to advance with him toward 
Leipsic. 
and the enemy occupying Wartenburg opposito 
Elster, Blücher first dislodged the latter, and 
then, to protect himself in case Napoleon 
should fall upon him with his whole strength, 
began establishing an intrenched encampment 
from Wartenburg to Bleddin. Thence he 

ushed forward toward the Mulde. Oct. 

„in an interview with Bernadotte, it was ar- 
ranged that both armies should march upon 


Bernadotte not heeding this message, 


Leipsic. On the 9th, while the Silesian army 
was preparing for this march, Bernadotte, 
on the news of Napoleon's advance on the 
road from Meissen, insisted upon retreating 
behind the Elbe, and only consented to re- 
main on its left bank on condition that 
Blücher would resolve to cross the Saale in 
concert with him, in order to take up a posi- 
tion behind that river. Although by this 
movement the Silesian army lost anew its lino 
of communication, Blitcher consented, since 
otherwise the army of the north would have 
been effectually lost for the allies. Oct. 10, 
the whole Silesian army stood united with the 
army of the north on the left bank of tho 
Mulde, the bridges over which were destroyed. 
Bernadotte now declared a retreat upon Bern- 
burg to have become necessary, and Blücher, 
with the single view of preventing him from 
crossing the right bank of the Elbe, yielded 
again on the condition that Bernadotte should 
cross the Saale at Wettin and take up a posi- 
tion there. Oct. 11, when his columns were 
just crossing the high road from Magde- 
burg to Halle, Blücher being informed that, 
in spite of his positive promise, Bernadotte had 
constructed no bridge at Wettin, resolved upon 
following that high road in forced marches. 
Napoleon, seeing that the northern and Silesian 
armies avoided accepting battle, which he had 
offered them by concentrating at Duben, and 
knowing that they could not avoid it without 
retreating across the Elbe; being at the same 
time aware that he had but 4 days left before 
he must meet the grand army, and thus bo 
placed between two fires, undertook a march 
on the right bank of the Elbe toward Witten- 
berg, in order by this simulated movement to 
draw the northern and Silesian armies across 
the Elbe, and then strike a rapid blow on the 
grand army. Bernadotte, indeed, anxious for 
his lines of communication with Sweden, gave 
his army orders to cross without delay to the 
right bank of the Elbe, by a bridge constructed 
at Aken, while, on the same day, Oct. 18, he 
informed Blücher that the emperor Alexander 
had, for certain important reasons, put him 
(Blücher) under his orders. He consequently 
requested him to follow his movements on the 
right bank of the Elbe with the Silesian army, 
with tho least pessible delay. Had Blücher 
shown less resolution on this occasion and fol- 
lowed the army of the north, the campaign 
would have been lost, since the Silesian and 
northern armies, amounting together to about 
200,000 men, would not have been present at 
the battle of Leipsic. He wrote in reply to 
Bernadotte, that, according to all his informa- 
tion, Napoleon had no intention whatever of 
removing the theatre of war to the right 
bank of the Elbe, but only intended to lead 
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them astray. At the same time he conjured 
Bernadotte to give up his intended movement 
across the Elbe. Having, meanwhile, again 
and again solicited the grand army to push for- 
ward upon Leipsic, and offered to meet them 
there, he received at last, Oct. 15, the long- 
expected invitation. He immediately advanced 
toward Leipsic, while Bernadotte retreated to- 
ward Petersberg. On his march from Halle to 
Leipsic on Oct. 16, ho routed at Möckern the 
6th corps of the French army under Marmont, 
in a hotly contested battle, in which he cap- 
tured 54 pieces of artillery. Without delay he 
sent accounts of the issue of this battle to Ber- 
nadotto, who was not present on the 1st day of 
the battle of Leipsic. On its 2d day, Oct. 17, 
Blücher dislodged the enemy from the right 
bank of the Parthe, with the exception of some 
houses and intrenchments near the Halle gate. 
On the 18th, at daybreak, he had a conference 
at Brachenfeld with Bernadotte, who declared 
he could not attack on the left bank of the 
Parthe unless Blichor gave him for that day 
80,000 men of the Silesian army. Keeping 
the interest uf the whole exclusively in view, 
Blacher consented without hesitation, but on 
the condition of remaining himself with these 
30,000 men, and thus securing their vigorous 
codperation in the attack. After the final vic- 
tory of Oct. 19, and during the whole of Napo- 
leon's retreat from Leipsic to the Rhine, Blacher 
alone gave him an earnest pursuit. While, on 
Oct. 19, the 1 in command met the sov- 
eveigns in the market-place of Leipsic, and 
poras time was spent in mutual compliments, 
iis Silesian army was already marching in pur- 
suit of the enemy to Lützen. On his march 
from Lützen to Weissenberg, Prince William of 
Prussia overtook him, to deliver to him the 
commission of a Prussian field-marshal. The 
allied sovereigns had allowed Napoleon to 
gain a stare which could never be recovered, 
but from Eisenach onward, Blücher found 
himself every afternoon in the room which 
Napoleon had left in the morning. When 
about to march upon Cologne, there to cross 
the Rhino, he was recalled and ordered to block- 
ade Mentz on its left bank; his rapid pursuit as 
‘far as the Rhine having broken up the confeder- 
ation of the Rhine, and disengaged its troops 
from the French divisiona in which they were 
still enrolled. While the head-quarters of the 
Silesian army was established at Hoechst, the 
19 army marched up tho upper Rhine. 

hus ended the campaign of 1813, whose suc- 
cess was entirely due to Blicher’s bold enter. 
priso and iron energy.—The allies were divided 
as to the plan of operations now to be followed; 
the one party proposing to stay on the Rhine, 
und there to take up a defensive position; the 
other to cross the Rhine and march upon Paris. 


After much wavering on the part of the sover- 
eigns, Blücher and his friends prevailed, and 
the resolution was adopted to advance upon 
Paris in a concentric movement, the. grand army 
being to start from Switzerland, Bülow from 
Holland, and Blücher, with the Silesian army, 
from the middle Rhine. For the new campaign, 
8 additional corps were made over to Blücher, 
viz., Kleist's, the elector of Hesse’s, and the 
duke of Saxe-Coburg’s. Leaving part of Lan- 
geron’s corps to invest Mentz, and the new re- 
enforcements to follow as a second division, 
Blacher crossed the Rhine Jan. 1, 1814, on 3 
points, at Mannheim, Caub, and Coblentz, 
drove Marmont beyond the Vosges and the 
Sarre, in the valley of tho Moselle, posted 
York's corps between the fortresses of the 
Moselle, and with a force of 28,000 men, con- 
sisting of Sacken's corps and a division of Lan- 

eron's corps, proceeded by Vaucouleurs and 

oinville to Brienne, in order to effect his 
junction with the grand army by his left. At 

rienne, Jan. 29, he was attacked by Napoleon, 
whose forces mustered about 40, 000, while 
York's corps was still detached from the Sile- 
sian army, and the grand army, 110,000 strong, 
had only reached Chaumont. Blücher had con- 
sequently to face the greatly superior forces of 
Napoleon, but the latter neither attacked hiin 
with his usual vigor, nor hindered his retreat 
to Trannes, save by some cavalry skirmishes. 
Having taken possession of Brienne, placed part 
of his troops in its vicinity, and occupied Dien- 
ville, La Rothière, and Chammenil, with 8 differ- 
ent corps, Napoleon would, on Jan. 80, have been 
able to fall upon Blacher with superior num- 
bers, as the latter was still awaiting his reën- 
forcements. Napoleon, however, Nant up a 
passive attitude, while the grand army was con- 
centrating by Bar-sur-Aube, and detachments 
of it were strengthening Blücher's right flank. 
The emperor's inactivity is explained by the 
hopes from the negotiations of the peace con- 
gress of Chatillon, which he had contrived to 
start, and through the means of which he ex- 
pected to gain time. In fact, after the junc- 
tion of the Silesian army with the grand army 
had been effected, the diplomatic party insisted 
that during the deliberations of the peace con- 
gress the war should be carried on as a feint 
only. Prince Schwartzenberg sent an officer 
to Blücher to procure his acquiescence, but 
Blacher dismissed him with this answer: We 
must go to Paris. Napoleon has paid his visits 
to all the capitals of Europe; should we be less 
polite? In short, he must descend from the 
throne, and until he is hurled from it we shall 
have no rest.” He urged the great advantages 
of the allies attacking Nupoleon near Brienne, 
before he could bring up the remainder of his 
troops, and offered himself to make the attack, 
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if ho were only strengthened in York's absence. 
The consideration that the army could not sub- 
sist in the barren valley of the Aube, and must 
retreat if it did not attack, caused his advice to 
preroll. The battlo was decided upon, but 

rince Schwartzenberg, instead of bearing upon 
the enemy with the united force at hand, only 
lent Blücher the corps of the crown prince of 
Wiurtemberg (40,000 men), that of Gyulay (13,- 
000), and that of Wrede (12,000). Napoleon, 
on his part, neither knew nor suspected any 
thing of the arrival of the grand army. When 
about 1 o'clock, Feb. 1, it was announced to 
him that Blacher was advancing, he would not 
believe it. 


battle, and gave Berthier orders to this effect. 
When, however, between old Brienne and Ro- 
thiére, ho reached the young guard, who had 
got under arms on hearing the approaching 
cannonade, he was received with such enthusiusm 
that ho thought fit to improve the opportunity, 
and exclaimed, “ L'artillerie en avant / Thus, 
about 4 O clock, the affair of La Rothière com- 
menced in earnest. 
ever, Napolegn no longer took any personal 
art in the battle. His infantry having thrown 
itself into thevillage of La Rothière, the com- 
bat was long and obstinate, and Blacher was 
even obliged to bring up his reserve. The 
French were not, dislodged from the village 
till 11 o’clock at night, when Napoleon ordered 
the retreat of his army, which had lost 4,000 or 
5,000 men in killed and wounded, 2,500 prison- 
ers, and 58 cannon. Ifthe allies, who were then 
only 6 days’ march from Paris, had vigorously 
ushed on, Napoleon must have succumbed be- 
fore their immensely superior numbers; but the 
` sovereigns, still apprehensive of cutting Napo- 
leon off from making his peace at the congress 
of Chatillon, allowed Prince Schwartzenberg, 
the commander-in-chief of the grand army, to 
seize upon every pretext for shunning a decisive 
action. While Napoleon ordered Marmont to 
return on the right bank of the Aube toward 
Ramern, and himself retired by a flank march 
upon Troyes, the allied army split into 2 armies, 
the grand army advancing slowly ‘upon Troyes, 
and the Silesian army marching to the Marne, 
where Blücher knew he would find York, be- 
side part of Langeron’s and Kleist's corps, so 
that his aggregate forces would be swelled to 
about 50,000 men. The plan was for him to pursue 
Marshal Macdonald,who had meanwhile appear- 
ed on the lower Marne, to Paris, while Schwart- 
zenberg was to keep in check the French main 
army on the Seine. Napoleon, however, see- 
ing that the allies did not know how to use 
their victory, and sure of returning to the Seine 
before the grand army could have advanced far 
in the direction of Paris, resolved to fall upon 


IIaving made sure of the fact, he 
mounted his horse with the idea of avoiding tho 


At the first reverse, how- 


2 


“the weaker Silesian army. Consequently, he 


left 20,000 men under Victor and Oudinot in 
face of the 100,000 men of the grand army, 
advanced with 40,000 men, the corps of Mor- 


tive kept him back, the other pushed him 
on. Feb. 9, Napoleon fell upon Olsuvieff, at 
Champaubert, and routed him. Blücher, with. 
Kleist and Kapzewitch, who had meanwhile 
arrived, but without the greater part of their 
cavalry, advanced against Marmont, despatched 
by Napoleon, and followed him in his retreat 
upon La Fére Champenoise, but on the news of 
Olsuvieff’s discomfiture, returned in the same 
night, with his 2 corps, to Bergéres, there to 
cover the road to Chalons. After a successful 
combat on the 10th, Sacken had driven Mac- 
donald across the Marne at Trilport, but hearing 
on the night of the same day of Napoleon’s 
march to Champaubert, hastened back on the 
11th toward Montmirail. Before reaching it he 
was, at Vieux Maisons, obliged to form against 
the emperor, coming from Montmirail to meet 


. him. Beaten with great loss before York could 


unite with him, the two generals effected their 
junction at Viffort, and retreated, Feb. 12, to Chä- 
teau Thierry, where York had to stand a very 
damaging rear-guard engagement, and with- 
drew thence to Oulchy-la- Ville. Having order- 
ed Mortier to pursue York and Sacken on the 
road of Fismes, Napoleon remained on the 13th 
at Chateau Thierry. Uncertain as to the 
whereabout of York and Sacken and the suc- 
cess of their engagements, Blücher had, from. 
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Bergères, during the 11th and 12th, quietly 
watched Marmont posted opposite him at 
Etoges. When informed, on the 18th, of the, 
defeat of his generals, and supposing Napoleon 
to have moved off in search of the grand army, 
he gave way to the temptation of striking a 
parting blow upon Marmont, whom he consid- 
ered Napoleon’s rear-guard. Advancing on 
Champaubert, he pushed Marmont to Mont- 
mirail, where the latter was joined on the 14th 
by Napoleon, who now turned against Blucher, 
met him at noon at Veauchamps, 20,000 
strong, but almost without cavalry, attacked 
him, turned his columns with cavalry, and 
threw him back with great loss on Ohampau- 
bert. During its retreat from the latter place, 
the Silesian army might have reached Etoges 
before it grew dark, without any considerable 
loss, if Blücher had not taken pleasure in the 
deliberate slowness of the retrograde move- 
ment. Thus he was attacked during the whole 
of his march, and one detachment of his forces, 
the division of Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
was again beset from the side streets of Etoges, 
on its 17 5 through that town. About mid- 
night Blacher reached his camp at Bergères, 
broke up, after some hours’ rest, for Chalons, 
arrived there about noon, Feb. 15, and was 
joined by York’s and Sacken’s forces on the 
16th and 17th. The different affairs at Champ- 
aubert, Montmirail, Chateau Thierry, Veau- 
champs, and Etoges, had cost him 15,000 men 


and 27 guns; Gneisenau and Müffling being 


alone responsible for the strategetical faults 
which led to these disasters. Leaving Marmont 
and Mortier to front Blacher, Napoleon, with 
Ney, returned in forced marches to the Seine, 
where Schwartzenberg had driven back Victor 
and Oudinot, who had retreated across the 
Yéres, and there taken up 12,000 men under 
Macdonald, and some reénforcements from 
Spain. On the 16th they were surprised by 
the sudden arrival of Napoleon, followed on 
the 17th by his troops. After his junction 
with the marshals he hastened against Schwartz- 


enberg, whom he found posted in an extended 


triangle, having for its summits Nogent, Monte- 
reau, and Sens. The generals under hiscommand, 
Wittgenstein, Wrede, and the crown prince of 
Würtemberg, being successively attacked and 
routed by Napoleon, Prince Schwartzenberg took 
to his heels, retreated toward Troyes, and sent 
word to Blicher tojoin him, so that they might in 
concert give battle on the Seine. Blücher, 
meanwhile, strengthened by new reénforce- 
ments, immediately followed this call, and en- 
tered Méry Feb. 21, and waited there the 
whole of the 22d for the dispositions of the 
promised battle. He learned in the evening 
that an application for a truce had been made to 
Napoleon, through Prince Lichtenstein, who 


had met with a flat refusal. Instantly de- 
spatching a confidential officer to Troyes, he 
conjured Prince Schwartzenberg to give battle, 
and even offered to give it alone, if the grand 
army would only form a reserve; but Schwartz- 
enberg, still more frightened by the news that 
Augereau had driven Gen. Bubna back into 
Switzerland, had already ordered the retreat 
upon Langres. Blicher understood at once 
that a retreat upon Langres would lead to a 
retreat beyond the Rhine; and, in order to 
draw Napoleon off from the pursuit of the 
dispirited grand army, resolved upon again 
marching straight in the direction of Paris, 
toward the, Marne, where he could now expect 
to assemble an army of 100,000 men, Wintzinge- 
rode having arrived with about 25,000 men in 
the vicinity of Rheims, Bilow at Laon with 
16,000 men, the remainder of Kleist’s corps 
being expected from Erfurt, and the rest of 
Langeron’s corps, under St. Priest, from Mentz. 
It was this second. separation on the part of 
Blücher from the grand army, that turned the 
scale against Napoleon. If the latter had fol- 
lowed the retreating grand army instead of the 
advancing Silesian one, the campaign would 
have been lost for the allies, The passage of 
the Aube before Napoleon had followed him, 
the only difficult point in Blicher’s advance, he 
effected. by constructing a pontoon bridge at 
Auglure on Feb. 24. Napoleon, commanding 
Oudinot and Macdonald, with about 25,000 
men, to follow the grand army, left. Herbisse 
on the 26th, together with Ney and Victor, in 
pursuit of the Bilesian army. On the advice 
sent by Blücher, that the grand army had now 
but the 2 marshals before it, Schwartzenberg 
_ stopped his retreat, took heart, turned round 
upon Oudinot and Macdonald, and beat them 
on the 27th and 28th. It was Blücher's inten- 
tion to concentrate his army at some point as 
near as possible to Paris. Marmont, with his 
troops, was still posted at Sézanne, while Mor- 
tier was at Chateau Thierry. On Blücher's 
advance, Marmont retreated, united on the 26th 
with Mortier at La Ferté-Sous-Jouarre, thence 
to retire with the latter upon Meaux. Blicher’s 
attempt, during 2 days, to cross the Ourcg, and, 
with a strongly advanced front, to force the 2 
marshals to battle, having failed, he was now 
obliged to march on the right bank of the 
Ourcg. He reached Oulchy-le-Chateau March 
2, learned in the morning of the 8d the capitu- 
lation of Soissons, which had been effected by 
Bülow and Wintzingerode, and, in the course of 
the same day, crossed the Aisne, and concen- 
trated his whole army at Soissons. Napoleon, who 
had crossed the Marne at La Ferté-Sous-Jouarre, 
2 forced marches behind Blücher, advanced in 
the direction of Chateau Thierry and Fismes, 
and, having passed the Vesle, crossed the 
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Aisne at Berry-au-Bac, March 6, after the 
recapture of Rheims by a detachment of his 
army. Blücher originally intended to offer 
battle behind the Aisne, on Napoleon’s passage 
of that river, and had drawn up his troops for 
that purpose. hen he became aware that 
Napoleon took the direction of Fismes and 
Berry-au-Bac; in order to poe the Silesian 
army by the left, he decided upon attacking 
him from Craone on the flank, in an oblique 

sition, immediately after his debouching from 

erry-au-Bac, so that Napoleon would have 
been forced to give battle with a defile in his 
rear. Having already posted his forces, with 
the right wing on the Aisne, with the left on 
the Lette, half way from Soissons to Oraone, 
he resigned this excellent plan on making sure 
that Napoleon had, on the 6th, been allowed 
by Wintzingerode to pass Berry-au-Bac unmo- 
lested, and had even pushed a detachment on 
the road to Laon. He now thought it necessary 
to accept no decisive battle, except at Laon. 
To delay Napoleon, who, by Corbeny, on the 
causeway from Rheims, could reach Laon as 
soon as the Silesian army from Craone, Blücher 
posted the corps of Woronzoff between the 
Aisne and the Lette, on the strong pee of 
Craone, while he despatched 10,000 horse un- 
der Wintzingerode, to push on by Fetieux to- 
ward Corbeny, with the order to fall upon the 
right flank and rear of Napoleon, as soon as the 
latter should be engaged in attacking Woron- 
zoff, Wintzingerode failing to execute the 
mancouvre intrusted to him, Napoleon drove 
Woronzoff from the plateau on the 7th, but 
himself lost 8,000 men, while Woronzoff escaped 
with the loss of 4,700, and proved able to effect 
his retreat in good order. On the 8th, Blücher 
had concentrated his troops at Laon, where the 
battle must decide the fate of both armies. 
Apart from his numerical superiority, the vast 
plain before Laon was peculiarly adapted for 
deploying the 20,000 horse of the Silesian army, 
While Laon itself, situated on tho plateau of a 
detached hill, which has on every side a fall 
of 12, 16, 20 to 30 degrees, and at the foot of 
which lie 4 villages, offered great advantages 
for tho defence as well as the attack. On 
that day, the left French wing, led by Napo- 
leon himself, was repulsed, while the right 
wing, under Marmont, surprised in its bivouacs 
at nightfall, was so completely worsted, that 
the marshal could not bring his troops to a halt 
before reaching Fismes. Napoleon, completely 
isolated with his wing, numbering 35,000 men 
only, and cooped up in a bad position, must 
have yielded before far superior numbers flush- 
ed with victory. Yet on the following morn- 
ing, a fever attack and an inflammation of tho 
eyes disabled Blücher, while Napoleon yet re- 


mained in a provocatory attitude, in the same 
position, which so far intimidated the men who 
now directed tho operations, that they not only 
stopped the advance of their own troops which 
had already begun, but allowed Napoleon to 
quietly retire at nightfall to Soissons. Still the 
battle of Laon had broken his forces, physically 
and morally. Ho tried in vain by the sudden 
capture, on March 13, of Rheims, which had 
fallen into the hands of St. Priest, to restore 
himself. So fully was his situation now under- 
stood, that when he advanced, on the 17th and 
18th, on Arcis-sur-Aube, against the grand ar- 
my, Schwartzenberg himself, although but 
80,000 strong against the 25,000 under Napo- 
leon, dared to stand and accept a battle, which 
lasted through the 20th and 21st. When Na- 
poleon broke it off, the grand army followed him 
up to Vitry, and united in his rear with the Sile- 
sian army. In his despair, Napoleon took a last 
refuge in a retreat upon St. Dizier, pretending 
thus to endanger, with his handful of men, the 
enormous army of tho allies, by cutting off its 
main line of communication and retreat between 
Langres and Chaumont; a movement replied 
to on tho part of the allies by their onward 
march to Paris. On March 30 took place tho 
battle before Paris, in which tho Silesian army 
stormed Montmartre. Though Blücher had not 
recovered since the battle of Laon, ho still ap- 
reared at the battle for a short time, on horse- 

ack, with a shade over his eyes, but, after the 
capitulation of Paris, laid down his command, 
the pretext being his sickness, and tho real cause 
the clashing of his open-mouthed hatred against 
the French with the diplomatic attitude which 
the allied sovereigns thought fit to exhibit. 
Thus he entered Paris, March 31, in tho ca- 
pacity of a private individual. During tho 
whole campaign of 1814, he alone among the 
allied army represented the principle of the of- 
fensive. By the battle of La Rothiére he baf- 
fled the Chatillon pacificators ; by his resolution 
at Méry he saved the allies from a ruinous re- 
treat; and by the battle of Laon he decided the 
first capitulation of Paris.—After the first peace 
of Paris he accompanied the emperor Alexan- 
der and King Frederic William of Prussia on 
their visit to England, where he was féted as 
the hero of the day. All tho military orders of 
Europe were showered upon him, the king of 
Prussia created for him the order of the iron 
cross; the prince regent of England gave him 
his portrait, and the university of Oxford the 
academical degree of LL. D. In 1815 he again 
decided the final campaign against Napoleon. 
After the disastrous battle of Ligny, June 16, 
though now 73 years of age, he prevailed upon his 
routed army to form anew and march on the heels 
of their victor, so as to be able to appear in the 
evening of June 18 on the battle field of Water- 
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loo, an exploit unprecedented in the history of 


war. IIis pursuit, after the battle of Waterloo, 
of the French fugitives, from Waterloo to Paris, 
ossesses one parallel only, in Napoleon’s equal- 
y remarkable pursuit of the Prussians from 
Jena to Stettin. He now entered Paris at the 
head of his army, and even had Muffling, his 
quartermaster-general, installed as the military 
governor-general of Paris. He insisted upon 
Napoleon’s being shot, the bridge of Jena blown 
up, and the restitution to their original owners 
of the treasures plundered by the French in 
the different capitals of Europe. His first wish 
was baffled by Wellington, and the second by 
the allied sovereigns, while the last was realized. 
He remained at Paris 8 months, very frequently 
attending the gambling tables for rouge-et-noir. 
On the anniversary of the battle on the Katzbach, 
he paid a visit to Rostock, his native place, 
where the inhabitants united to raise a public 
monument in his honor. On the occurrence of 
his death the whole Prussian army went into 
monrning for 8 days. Le vieux diable, as he was 
nicknamed by Napoleon, Marshal Forwards,” 
as he was styled by the Russians of the Silesian 
army, was essentially a general of cavalry. In 
this speciality he excelled, because it required 
tactical acquirements only, but no strategetical 
knowledge. Participating to the highest de- 
gree in the popular hatred against Napoleon and 
the French, he was popular with the multitude 
for his plebeian passions, his gross common 
sense, the vulgarity of his manners, and the 
coarseness of his speech, to which, however, 
he knew, on fit occasions, how to impart a touch 
of fiery eloquence. Ile was the model of a sol- 
dier. Setting an example as the bravest in bat- 
tle and the most indefatigable in exertion; ex- 
ercising a fascinating influence on the common 
soldier; joining to his rash bravery a saga- 
cious appreciation of the ground, a quick reso- 
lution in difficult situations, stubbornness in de- 
fence equal to his energy in the attack, with 
sufficient intelligence to find for himself the 
right course in simpler combinations, and to re- 
ly upon Gneisenau in those which were more 
intricate, he was the true general for the military 
operations of 1813-15, which bore the charac- 
ter half of regular and half of insurrectionary 
warfare. 


Blum 


"BLUM, Ronzxr, one of the martyrs of the 


German revolution, born at Cologne, Nov. 


10, 1807, executed in Vienna, Nov. 9, 1848. He 


was the son of a poor journeyman cooper, who 


died in 1815, leaving 8 children and a distressed 


widow, who, in 1816, again married a commou 
lighterman. This second marriage proved un- 
happy, and the family misery rose to a olimax in 
the famine of 181617. In 1819 young Robert, 
belonging to the Catholic confession, obtained 
an employment as mass-servant; then became 
apprentice to a gilder, then to a girdler, and, 
according: to the German custom, became a 
travelling journeyman, but was not up to the 
requirements of his handicraft, and, after a short 
absence, had to return to Cologne. Here he 
found occupation in a lantern manufactory, 
ingratiated himself with his employer, was by 
him promoted to a place in the counting-house, 
had to accompany his patron on his journeys 
through the southern states of Germany, and, 
in the year 1829-30, resided with him at Berlin. 
During this period he endeavored, by assiduous 
exertion, to procure a sort of encyclopedic 
knowledge, without however betraying a marked 
predilection or a signal endowment for any par- 
ticular science, Summoned, in 1830, to tHe . 
military service, to which every Prussian sub- 
ject is bound, his relations with his protector’ 
were broken off. Dismissed from the army 
after a six weeks’ service, and finding his em- 
ployment. gone, he returned again to Cologne, in 
almost the same cirenmstances in which he had 
twice left it. There the misery of his parents, 
and his own helplessness, induced him to accept, 
at the hands of Mr. Ringelhardt, the man- 
ager of the Cologne theatre, the office of 
man of all work of the theatre. His connection 
with the stage, although of a subaltern charac- 
ter, drew his attention to dramatic literature, 
while the politioal excitement which the French 
revolution of July had caused throughout 
Rhenish Prussia, allowed him to mingle in 
certain A ene circles, and to insert poetry in 
the local papers. In 1831, Ringelhardt, who 
had meanwhile removed to Leipsic, ae 
Blum. cashier ‘and secretary of the Leipsic 
theatre, a post he held until 1847, From 1881 
to 1837 he made contributions to the Leipsio 
family papers, such as the Comet, the Abend- 
eeitung, &c., and published a Theatrical Cyolo- 
pedia, the “Friend of the Constitution,” an 
almanac entitled Vorwärts, &c. His writings 
are impressed with the stamp of a certain 
household mediocrity. His later productions 
were, moreover, spoiled by a superfluity of bad 
taste. His political activity dates from 1837, 
‘when, as the spokesman of a deputation of 
Leipsic citizens, he handed over a present of 
honor: to 2 opposition members of the Saxon 
estates. In 1840 he became one of the found- 
ers, and in 1841 one of the directors of the 
Schiller associations, and of the association of 
German authors. His contributions to the Säck- 
sische Vaterlandsblitter, a political journal, 
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made him the most popular journalist of Saxony, 
and the particular object of government perse- 
cution. German catholicism, as it was called, 
found a warm partisan in him. He founded 
the German Oatholic church at Leipsic, and 
became its spiritual director in 1845. On Aug. 
12, 1845, when an immense meeting of armed 


citizens and students, assembling before the 


riflemen's barracks at Leipsic, threatened to 
storm it in order to revenge the murderous 
onslaught committed the day before by a com- 
pany of the riflemen, Blum, by his popular 
eloquence, persuaded the excited masses not to 
deviate from legal modes of resistance, and 
himself took the lead in the proceedings for 
legal redress. In reward for his exertions, the 
Saxon government renewed its persecutions 
against him, which, in 1847, ended in the sup- 

ression of the Vaterlandsblatter. On the out- 

reak of the revolution of February, 1848, he be- 
came the centre of the liberal party of Saxony, 
founded the Fatherland’s Association,” which 
soon mustered above 40,000 members, and gener- 
ally proved an indefatigable agitator. Sent by 
the city of Leipsic to the “ preliminary parlia- 
ment,” he there acted as vice-chairman, and by 
preventing the secession en masse of the oppo- 
gition, contributed to sustain that body. 


its dissolution, he became a member of the 
committee it left behind, and afterward of the 
Frankfort parliament, in which he was the 
leader of the moderate opposition. His poli- 
tical theory aimed at a republic as the summit 
of Germany, but as its base the different tradi- 
tionary kingdoms, dukedoms, &.; since, in his 
opinion, the latter alone were able to preserve, 
intact, what he considered a peculiar beauty of 
German society, the independent development 
of its different orders. As a speaker he was 
plausible, rather theatrical, and very popular. 
‘When the news of the Vienna insurrection reach- 
ed Frankfort, he was charged, in company with 
some other members of the German parliament, 
to carry to Vienna an address drawn up by the 
parliamentary opposition, As the spokesman 
of the deputation, he handed the address to the 
municipal council of Vienna, Oct. 17,1848. Hav- 
ing enrolled himself in the ranks of the students’ 
corps, and commanded a barricade during the 
fight, he sat, after the capture of Vienna by Win- 
dischgratz, quietly conversing in a hotel, when 
the hotel was surrounded by soldiers, and he him- 
self made prisoner. Placed before a court-mar- 
tial, and not condescending to deny any of his 
speeches or acts, he was sentenced to the gal- 
lows, a punishment commuted to that of being 
shot. This execution took place at daybreak, 
in the Brigittenau. 


After 


Bolivar y Ponte 

BOLIVAR Y PONTE, Sox, the “ libera- 
tor” of Colombia, born at Caracas, July 24, 
1783, died at San Pedro, near Santa Mar- 
tha, Deo. 17, 1830. He was the son of one 
of the familias Mantuanas, which, at the time 
of the Spanish supremacy, constituted the creole 
nobility in Venezuela, In compliance with the 
custom of wealthy Americans of those times, 
at the early age of 14 he was sent to Europe. 
From Spain he passed to France, and resided for 
some years in Paris. In 1802 he married in 
Madrid, and returned to Venezuela, where his 
wife died suddenly of yellow fever. After this he 
visited Europe a second time, and was present 
at Napoleon’s coronation as emperor, in 1804, 
and at his assumption of the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy, in 1805. In 1809 he returned home, and 
despite the importunities of Joseph Felix Ribas, 
his cousin, he declined to join in the revolution 
which broke out at Caracas, April 19, 1810; 
but, after the event, he accepted a mission to 
London to purchase arms and solicit the pro- 
tection of the British government. Apparently 
well received by the marquis of Wellesley, then 
secretary for foreign affairs, he obtained nothing 
beyond the liberty to export arms for ready 


cash with the payment of heavy duties upon 


- larly to send to Puerto Cabello, 


them. On his return from London, he again 
withdrew to private life, until, Sept. 1811, he 
was prevailed upon by Gen. Miranda, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgent land and sea 
forces, to accept the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the staff, and the command of Puerto Cabello, 
the strongest fortress of Venezuela. The Span- 
ish prisoners of war, whom Miranda used regu- 
to be confined 
in the citadel, having succeeded in overcoming 
their guards by surprise, and in seizing the 
citadel, Bolivar, although they were unarmed, 
while he had a numerous garrison and large 
magazines, embarked precipitately in the night, 
with 8 of his officers, without giving notice to 
his own troops, arrived at daybreak at LaCuayra, 
and retired to his estate at San Mateo. On be- 
coming aware-of their commander's flight, the 
garrison retired in good order from the place, 
which was immediately occupied by the Span- 
jards under Monteverde. This event turned the 
scale in favor of Spain, and obliged Miranda, on 
the authority of the congress, to sign the treaty 
of Vittoria, July 26, 1812, which restored 
Venezuela to the Spanish rule. On July 30 
Miranda arrived at La Guayra, where he intended 
to embark on board an English vessel. On his 
visit to the commander of the place, Col. Man- 
uel Maria Casas, he met with a numerous com- 
pany, among whom were Don Miguel Pefia and 
Simon Bolivar, who persuaded him to stay, for 
one night at least, in Casas’s house, At 2 o'clock 
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in the morning, when Miranda was soundly 
sleeping, Casas, Pena, and Bolivar entered his 
room, with 4 armed soldiers, cautiously seized 
his sword and pistol, then awakened him, ab- 
ruptly told him to rise and dress himself, put 
him. into irons, and had him finally surrendered 
to Monteverde, who dispatched him to Oadiz, 
where, after some years’ captivity, he died in 
irons. This act, committed on the pretext that 
Miranda had betrayed his country by the capit- 
ulation of Vittoria, procured for Bolivar Monte- 
verde’s peculiar favor, so that when he demand- 
ed his passport, Monteverde declared Col. Bo- 
livar’s request should be complied with, as a 
reward for his having served the king of Spain 
by delivering up Miranda.“ He was thus allowed 
to sail for Ouracoa, where he spent 6 weeks, 
and proceeded, in company with his cousin 
Ribas, to the little republic of Carthagena. Pre- 
vious to their arrival, a great number of Soldiers. 
who had served under Gen. Miranda, had fled 
to Carthagena. Ribas proposed to them to un- 


dertake an expedition against the Spaniards in 


Venezuela, and to accept Bolivar as their oom- 
mander-in-chief. The former proposition — 
embraced eagerly; to the latter they demurred, 
but at last yielded, on the condition of Ribas 
being the second in command, Manuel Rodriguez 
Torrioes, the president of the republic of Car- 
thagena, added to the 800 soldiers thus enlisted 
under Bolivar, 500 men under the command of 
his cousin, Manuel Castillo. The expedition 
started in the beginning of Jan. 1818. Dissen- 
sions as to the supreme command treat out 
between Bolivar and Castillo, the latter suddenly 
decamped with his grenadiers, Bolivar, on his 
part, proposed to follow Oastillo’s example, and 
return to Carthagena, but Ribas persuaded him 
at length to pursue his course at least as far as 
Bogota, at that time the seat of the congress of 
New Granada. They were well received, sup- 
ported in every way, and were both made gen- 
erals by the congress, and, after having divided 
their little army into 2 columns, they marched by 
different routes upon Caracas. The further they 
advanced, the stronger grew their resources; the 
cruel excesses of the Spaniards acting every- 
where as the recruiting sergeants for the army 
of the independents. The power of resistance 
on the part of the Spaniards was broken, 
partly by the circumstance of f of their army 
eing composed of natives, who bolted on every 
encounter to the opposite ranks, partly by the 
cowardice of such generals as Tiscar, Cagigal, 
and Fierro, who, on every occasion, deserted. 
their own troops. Thus it happened that San 
Iago Marifio, an ignorant youth, had con- 
trived to dislodge the Spaniards from the prov- 
inces of Cumaná and Barcelona, at the very 
time that Bolivar was advancing through the 


western provinees, The only serious resist- 
ance, on the part of the Spaniards, was directed 
against the colamn of Ribas, who, however, 
routed Gen, Monteverde at taguanes, and 


forced him to shut himself up in Puerto Ca- 


bello with the remainder of his troops. On 
hearing of Bolivar’s approach, Gen. Fierro, the 
governor of Caracas, sent deputies to propose 
a capitulation, which was concluded at Vitto- 
ria; but Fierro, struck by a sudden panic, and 
not expecting the return of his own emissaries, 
secretly d sd in the night, leaving more 
than 1, 500 Spaniards at the discretion of the 
enemy. Bolivar was now honored with a pub- 
lic triumph,. Standing in a triumphal car, 
drawn by 12 young ladies, dressed in white, 
adorned with the national colors, and all so- 
lected from the first families of Caracas, Bol- 
ivar, bareheaded, in full uniform, and wielding 
a small baton in his hand, was, in about half an 
hour, dragged from the entrance of the city to 
his residence. Having proclaimed himself dic- 
tator and liberator of the western provinces of 
Venezuela”—Marifio had assumed tho title 
of “dictator of the eastern provinces“ —he 
created “the order of the liberator,” estab- 
lished a choice corps of troops under the name 
of his body-guard, and surrounded himself with 
the show of a court. But, like most of his 
countrymen, he was averse to any prolonged 
exertion, and his dictatorship soon proved a 
military anarchy, leaving the most important 
affairs in the hands of favorites, who squandered 
the finances of the country, and then resorted 
to odious means in order to restore them. The 
new enthusiasm of the people was thus turned 
to dissatisfaction, and the scattered forces of 
the enemy were allowed to recover. While, in 
the beginning of Aug. 1818, Monteverde was 
shut up in the fortress of Puerto Cabello, and 
the Spanish army reduced to the possession of 
a small strip of land in the north-western part 
of Venezuela, 3 months later, in December, the 
liberator's prestige was gong, and Caracas itself 
threatened, by the sudden appearance in its 
neighborhood of the victorious Spaniards under 
Boves. To strengthen his tottering power, 
Bolivar assembled, Jan. 1, 1814, a junta of 
the most influential inhabitants of Caracas, de- 
claring himself to be unwilling any longer to 
bear the burden of dictatorship. Hurtado Men- 
doza, on the other hand, argued, in a long ora- 
tion, “the necessity of leaving the supreme 
power in tho hands of Gen. Bolivar, until the 
congress of New Granada could meet, and 
Venezuela be united under one government.” 
This proposal was accepted, and the dictator- 
ship was thus invested with some sort of legal 
sanction, The war with the Spaniards was, 
for some time, carried on in a series of small 
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actions, with no decisive advantage to either of 
the contending parties. In June, 1814, Boves 
marched with his united forces from Calabozo on 
Ja Puerta, where the two dictators, Bolivar and 
Mariſio, had formed a junction, met them, and 
ordered an immediate attack. After some re- 
sistance, Bolivar fled toward Caracas, while Ma- 
riño disappeared in the direction of Cumana. 
Puerto Cabello and Valencia fell into the hands 
of Boves, who then detached 2 columns (1 of 
them under the command of Col. Gonzales), by 
different roads, upon Caracas. Ribas tried 
in vain to oppose the advance of Gonzales. On 
the surrender of Caracas to Gonzales, July 17, 
1814, Bolivar evacuated La Guayra, ordered the 
vessels lying in the harbor of that town to sail 
for Cumana, and retreated with the remainder of 
his troops upon Barcelona. After a defeat in- 
flicted on the insurgents by Boves, Aug. 8, 1814, 
at Anguita, Bolivar left his troops the same 
night secretly to hasten, through by-roads, to 
Cumana, where, despite the angry protests of 
Ribas, he at once embarked on board the Bi- 
anchi, together with Mariño and some other 
officers, If Ribas, Pacz, and other generals 
had fellowed the dictators in their flight, every 
thing would havo been lost. Treated by Gen. 
Arismendi, on their arrival ut Juan Griego, in 
the island of Margarita, as deserters, and ordered 
to depart, they sailed fur Carupano, whence, 
meeting with a similar reception on tho part of 
Col. Bermudoz, they stocred toward Cartha- 
gena. There, to palliate their flight, they pub- 
lished a justificatory memoir, in high-sounding 
phraseology. Having joined n plot for tho 
overthrow of the government of Carthagena, 
Bolivar had to leave that little republic, and 
proceeded to Tunja, where the congress of the 
federalist republic of New Granada was sitting. 
At that time the province of Cundinamarca 
stood at the head of the independent provinces 
which refused to adopt the Granadian federal 
compact, while Quito, Pasto, Santa Martha, 
and other provinces, still remained in the power 
of the Spaniards. Bolivar, who arrived at 
Tunja Nov. 22, 1814, was created by the con- 
gress commander- in- chief of the federnlist forces, 
and received the double mission of forcing the 
president of the province of Cundinamarca to 
acknowledge the authority of the congress, and 
of then marching against Santa Martha, tho 
only fortified seaport the Spaniards still re- 
tained in New Granada. The first point was 
easily carried, Bogota, the capital of the disaf- 
fected province, being a defenceless town. In 
spite of its capitulation, Bolivar allowed it to 
be sacked during 48 hours by his troops. At 
Santa Martha, the Spanish general Montalvo, 
having a feeble garrison of less than 200 men, 
and a fortress in a miserable state of defence, 
had already bespoken a French vessel, in order 


to secure his own flight, while the inhabitants 
of the town sent word to Bolivar that on his 
appearance they would open the gates and drive 
out the garrison. But instead of marching, as 
ho was ordered by the congress, against the 
Spaniards at Santa Martha, he indulged his 
rancor against Castillo, the commander of Car- 
thagena, took upon himself to lead his troops 
against the latter town, which constituted an 
integral part of the federal republic. Beaten 
back, he encamped upon La Papa, a large hill, 
about gun-shet distance from Carthagena, and 
established a single small cannon as a battery 
against a place provided with about 80 guns. 
Ile afterward converted the siege into a block- 
ade, which lasted till the beginning of May 
without any other result than that of reducing 
his army, by desertion and malady, from 2,400 
men to about 700. Meanwhile a great Spanish 
expedition from Cadiz had arrived, March 25, 
1815, under Gen. Morillo, at the island of Mar- 
garita, and had been able to throw powerful re- 
entorcements into Santa Martha, and soon after 
to take Carthagena itself. Previously, how- 
ever, Bolivar had embarked for Jamuica, May 
10, 1815, with about a dozen of his officers, on 
an armed English brig. Having arrived at the 
alaco of refuge, ho again published a proc- 
amation, representing himself as the victim of 
some secret enemy or faction, and defending 
his flight before tho approaching Spaniards as a 
resignation of command out of deference for 
the public peace. During his 8 months’ 
stay at Kingston, the generats ho had left 
in Venezuela, and Gen. Arismendi in the isl- 
and of Margarita, stanchly held their ground 
against the Spanish arms. But Ribas, from 
whom Bolivar had derived his reputation, 
having been shot by the Spaniards after the 
capture of Maturin, there appeared in his stead 
another man on the stage, of still greater abili- 
ties, who, being as a foreigner unable to play 
an independent part in the South American 
revolution, finally resolved to act under Bolivar. 
This was Louis Brion. To bring aid to tho 
revolutionists, ho had sailed from London for 
Carthagena with a corvette of 24 guns, equipped 
in great part at his own expense, with 14,000 
stand of arms and a great quantity of military 
stores. Arriving too late to bo useful in that 
quarter, he reömbarked for Cayes, in Hayti, 
whither many emigrant patriots had repaired 
after the surrender of Carthagena. Bolivar, 
meanwhile, had also departed trom Kingston 
to Porte au Prince, where, on his promiso of 
emancipating the slaves, Pétion, the president 
of Hayti, offered him large supplies for a new 
expedition against the Spaniards in Venezuela. 
At Cayes he met Brion and the other emigrants, 
and in a general mecting poroa himself as 
the chief of the new expedition, on the condi- 
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tion of uniting tho civil and military power in 
his person until tho assembling of a general 
congress. Tho majority accepting his terms, 
the expedition sailed April 16, 1816, with him 
as its commander and Brion as its admiral. 
At Margarita the former succeeded in winning 
over Arismendi, tho commander of the island, 
in which he had reduced the Spaniards to tho 
single spot of Pampatar: On Bolivar’s formal 
promise to convoko a national congress at Ven. 
ezucla, as soon as ho should bo master of tho 
country, Arismendi summoned a junta in tho 
cathedral of La Villa del Norte, and publicly 
proclaimed him the commander-in-chief of tho 
republics of Venezucla and New Granada. On 
May 31, 1816, Bolivar landed at Carupano, but 
did not daro prevent Mariño and Piar from 
separating from him, and carrying on a war 
against Cumana under their own auspices. 
Weakened by this separation, ho set sail, on 
Brion's advice, for Ocumaro, where ho arrived 
July 3, 1816, with 13 vessels, of which 7 only 
were armed. IIis army mustered but 650 men, 
swelled, by tho enrolment of negroes whoso 
emancipation ho had proclaimed, to about 800. 
At Ocumaro ho again issued a proclamation, 
promising “to exterminate tho tyrants” and to 
“convoke the. people to namo their deputies to 
congress.“ On his advance in tho direction of 
Valencia ho met, not far from Ocumare, tho 
Spanish general Morales at tho head of about 
200 soldiers and 100 militia men. The skir- 
mishers of Morales having dispersed his ad- 
vanced guard, ho lost, as an eye-witness records, 
all presence of mind, spoke not a word, turned 
his horse quickly round, and fled in full speod 
toward Ocumare, passed tho villago at full gal- 
lop, arrived at tho neighboring bay, jumped 
from his horso, got into a boat, and embarked 
on the Diana, ordering tho wholo squadron to 
follow him to tho litte island of Buen Ayre, 
aud leaving all his companions without any 
means of assistance.“ On Brion’s rebukes and 
admonitions, ho again joined the other com- 
manders on tho coast of Cumana, but being 
harshly received, and threatened by Piar with 
trial before a conrt-martial as a deserter and a 
coward, he quickly retraced his steps to Cayes. 
After months of exertion, Brion at length suc- 
ceeded in persuading a majority of tho Venc- 
zuclan military chiefs, who felt tho want of at 
least a nominal centre, to recall Bolivar as their 
gencral-in-chief, upon tho express condition that 
ho should assemblo a congress, and not med- 
dle with tho civil administration. Dec. 31, 
1816, ho arrived at Barcelona with the arms, 
munitions of war, and provisions supplicd by 
Pétion, Joined, Jan. 2, 1817, by Arismendi, 


ho proclaimed on tho 4th martial law and tho- 


union of all powers in his single person; but 5 
days later, when Arismendi had fallen into an 


ambush laid by tho Spaniards, tho dictator 
fled to Barcelona. Tho troops rallied at tho 
latter placo, whither Brion sent him also 
guns and reénforcements, so that ho soon mus- 
tered a now corps of 1,100 men. April 15, 


-the Spaniards took possession of tho town of 


Barcelona, and tho patriot troops retreated to- 
ward tho charity-house, a building isolated from 
Barcelona, and intrenched on Bolivars order, 
but unfit to shelter a garrison of 1,009 men from 
a serious attack. Lo left tiie post in the night of 
April 5, informing Col. Freites, to whom ho 
transferred his command, that ho was going in 
search of more troops, and would soon return. 
Trusting this promise, Freites declined tho offer 
of a capitulation, and, after tho assault, was 
slaughtered with the whole garrison by the Span- 
iards. Piar, aman of color and native of Curacoa, 
conecived and executed the conquest of tho 
provinces of Guiana; Admiral Brion supporting 
that enterprise with his gun-boats. July 20, 
tho wholo of the provinces being cvacuated by 
tho Spaniards, Piar, Brion, Zea, Marino, Aris- 
mendi, and others, assembled a provincial con- 
gress at Angostura, and put at tho head of tho 
executive atriumvirate, of which Brion, hating 
Piar and deeply interested in Bolivar, in whose 
success he had embarked his largo private for- 
tune, contrived that tho latter should be ap- 
pointed a member, notwithstanding his absence. 
On these tidings Bolivar left his retreat for An- 
gostura, where, emboldened by Brion, he dis- 
solved tho congress and the triumvirate, to 
replace them by a ‘supremo council of the na- 
tion,” with himself as tho chief, Brion and An- 
tonio Francisco Zea as the directors, the former 
of the military, tho latter of the political section. 
However, Piar, tho conqueror of Guiana, who 
onco before had threatened to try him before a 
court-martial as a desertcr, was not sparing 
of his sarcusms against the“ Napoleon of the re- 
treat,” and Bolivar consequently accepted a plan 
for getting rid of him. Qn the false accusation 
of having conspired against tho whites, plotted 
against Bolivar’s life, and aspired tu the supreme 
power, Piar was arraigned beforo a war council 
under the presidency of Brion, convicted, con- 
demned to death, and shot, Oct. 16, 1817. Tis 
death struck Mariño with terror. Fully aware 
of his own nothingness when deprived of Piar, 
he, in a most abject letter, publicly caluinniated 


bis murdered friend, deprecated his own at- 


tempts at rivalry with the liberator, and threw 
himself upon Bolivars inexhaustible fund of 
ingzuanimity. The conquest by Piar of Guiana 
had completely changed the situation in favor 
of the pate: ts; that single province affording 
them mere resources than all the other 7 prov- 
inces of Venezucla together. A new caw- 
paign, announced by Bolivar through a new 
proclamation, was, therefore, generally expected 
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to result in the final expulsion of the Spaniards. , 


This first bulletin, which described some small 
Spanish foraging parties withdrawing from 
Calabozo as “armies flying before our victo- 
rious troops,” was not calculated to damp these 
hopes. Against about 4,000 Spaniards, whose 
1 had noi yet been effected by Morillo, 
16 mustered more than 9,000 men, well armed, 
equippéd, and amply furnished with all the 
necessaries of war. Nevertheless, toward the 
end of May, 1818, he had lost about a dozen 
battles and all the provinces lying on the 
northern side of the Orinoco. ttering as 
he did bis superior forces, they were always 
beaten in detail. Leaving the conduct of the 
war to Paez and his other subordinates, he re- 
tired to Angostura. Defection followed upon 
defection, and every thing seemed to be drifting 
to utter ruin. At this most critical moment, a 
new éombination of fortunate accidents again 
changed the face of affairs. At Angostura 
he met with Santander, a native of New 
Granada, who begged for the means of in- 
vading that territory, where the population 
were prepared for a general rise against the 
Spaniards. This request, to some extent, he 
complied with, while powerful succors in 
men, vessels, and munitions of war, poured in 
from England, and English, French, German, 
and Polish officers, flocked to Angostura. Lastly, 
Dr. German Roscio, dismayed at the declining 
fortune of the South American revolution, step- 
ped forward, laid hold of Bolivar's mind, 
and induced him to convene, Feb. 15, 1819, 
a national congress, the mere name of which 
proved powerful enough to create a new army 
of about 14,000 men, so that Bolivar found 
himself enabled to resume the offensive. The 
foreign officers suggested to him the plan of 
making a display of an intention to attack 
Caracas, and free Venezuela from the Spanish 
yoke, and thus inducing Morillo to weaken New 
Granada and concentrate his forces npon Vene- 
zuela, while he (Bolivar) should saddenly turn 
to the west, unite with Santander’s guerillas, 
and march upon Bogota. To execute this plan, 
he left Angostura Feb. 24, 1819, after having 
nominated: Zea president of the congress an 
vice-president of the republic during his ab- 
sence, By the manoeuvres of Paez, Morillo and 
La Torre were routed at Achaguas, and would 
have been destroyed if Bolivar had effected a 
unction between his own troops and those of 
aez and Marino. At all events, the victories 
of Paez led to the ocoupation of the province of 
Barima, which opened to Bolivar the way into 
New Granada. Every thing being here pre- 
ared by Santander, the foreign troops, consist- 
ing mainly of Englishmen, decided the fate of 
New Granada by the successive victories won 
July 1 and 28, and Aug. 7, in the province of 


territory to assemble with their troo 


Tunja. Aug. 12, Bolivar made a triumphal 
entry into Bogota, while the Spaniards, all the 
Granadian provinces having risen against them, 
shut themselves up in the fortified town of 
Mompox. Having regulated the Granadian 
congress at Bogota, and installed Gen. San- 
tander as commander-in-chief, Bolivar march- 
ed toward Pamplona, where he spent about 
2 months in festivals and balls. Nov. 8, he 
arrived at Montecal, in Venezuela, whither 
he had directed the patriotio chieftains a ae 
ith a 
treasury of about $2,000,000, raised from the 
inhabitants of New Granada by forced contri- 
butions, and with a disposable force of about 
9,000 men, the 3d part of whom consisted of 
well disciplined English, Irish, Hanoveriana, and , 
other foreigners, he had now to encounter an 
enemy stripped of all resources and reduced to 
a nominal force of about 4,500 men, $ of whom 
were natives, and, therefore, not to be relied 
upon by the Spaniards. Morillo withdrawing 
from San Fernando de Apure to San Carlos, 
Bolivar followed him up to Calabozo, so that 
the hostile head-quarters were only 2 EE 
march from each other. If Bolivar had boldi 
advanced, the Spaniards would have been 
crushed by his European troops alone, but he 
referred 1 the war for 5 years longer. 
n October, 1819, the congress of Angostura 
had forced Zea, his nominee, to resign his 
office, and chosen Arismendi in his place. On 
receiving this news, Bolivar suddenly marched 
his foreign legion toward Angostura, surprised 


, Arismendi, who had 600 natives only, exiled 
him to the island of Margarita, and restored Zea 


to his dignities. Dr. Roscio, fascinating him 
with the prospects of centralized power, led 
him to. proclaim the ‘republic of Colombia,” 
comprising New Granada and Venezuela, to 
ublish a fundamental law for the new state, 

rawn up by Roscio, and to consent, to the es- 
tablishment. of a common congress for both 
provinces. On Jan. 20, 1820, he had again 
returned to San Fernando de Apure. His 
sudden withdrawal of the foreign legion, which 
was more dreaded by the Spaniards than 10 


_ ttmes the number of Colombians, had given 


Morillo a new opportunity to collect reénforce- 
ments, while the tidings of a formidable expedi- 
tion to start from Spain under O'Donnell raised 
the sinking spirits of the Spanish party. Not- 
withstanding his vastly superior forces, Bolivar 
contrived to accomplish nothing during the 
campaign (f 1820. Meanwhile the news ar- 
rived from Europe that the revolution in 
the Isla de Leon had put a forcible end 


to O Donnell's intended expedition. In New 


Granada 15 provinces out of 22 had joined 
the government of Colombia, and the Span- 


jards now held there only the fortresses of 
Carthagena and the isthmus of Panama. In 
Venezuela 6 provinces out of 8 obeyed the laws 
of Colombia. Such was the state of things 
when Bolivar allowed himself to be inveigled 
by Morillo into negotiations resulting, Nov. 25, 
1820, in the conclusion at Truxillo of a truce 
for 6 months. In the truce no mention was 
made of the republic of Colombia, although the 
congress had expressly forbidden any treaty to 
be concluded with the Spanish commander be- 
fore the acknowledgment on his part of the 
independence of the republic. Dec. 17, Morillo 
anxious to play his part in Spain, embarked 
at Puerto Cabello, leaving the command- 
in-chief to Miguel de la Torre, and on March 
10, 1821, Bolivar notified La Torre, by letter, 
that hostilities should recommence at the ex- 
piration of 80 days. The Spaniards had taken 
a strong position at Carabobo, a village situated 
about half-way between San Carlos and Valen- 
cia; but La Torre, instead of uniting there all his 
forces, had concentrated only his ist division, 
2,500 infantry and about 1,500 cavalry, while 
Bolivar had about 6,000 infantry, among them 
the British legion, mustering 1,100 men, and 
8,000 Uaneros on horseback, under Paez. The 
enemy’s position seemed so formidable to Boli- 
var, that he proposed to his council of war to 
make a new armistice, which, however, was 
rejected by his subalterns, At the head ofa 
column mainly consisting of the British legion, 
Paez turned through a footpath the right wing 
of the enemy, after the successful execution of 
which manœuvre, La Torre was the first of the 
Spaniards to run away, taking no rest till he 
reached Puerto Cabello, where he shut himself 
up: with the remainder of his troops. Puerto 
Cabello itself must have surrendered on a quick 
advance of the victorious army, but Bolivar lost 
his time in exhibiting himself at Valencia and 
Caracas. Sept. 21, 1821, the strong fortress 
of Carthagena capitulated to Santander. The 
last feats of arms in Venezuela, the naval action 
at Maracaibo, in Aug. 1823, and the forced 
surrender of Puerto Cabello, July, 1824, were 
both the work of Padilla. The revolution of 
the Isla de Leon, which prevented O’Donnell’s 
expedition from starting, and the assistance of 
the British legion, had evidently turned the 
scale in favor of the Colombians.—The Colom- 
bian congress opened its sittings in Jan. 1821, 
at Cucuta, published, Aug. 80, a new constitu- 
tion, and after Bolivar had again pretended to 


resign, renewed his powers. Having signed the. 


new constitution, he obtained leave to under- 
take the campaign of Quito (1822), to which 
province the Spaniards had retired after their 
1 by a general rising of the people from 

e isthmus of Panama. This campaign, end- 
ing in the incorporation of Quito, Pasto, 
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“and” Guayaquil into Colombia, was nominally” 


led by Bolivar and Gen. Sucre, but the few suc-- 


cesses of the corps were entirely owed to British 
officers, such as Col. Sands. During the cam- 
paigns of 1823-24, against the Spaniards in 
upper and lower Peru, he no longer thought’ it 
necessary to keep up the appearance of. general- 
ship, but leaving the whole military task to Gen. 
Sutre, limited himself to triumphal entries, 
manifestos, and the proclamation of consti- 
tutions, Through his Colombian body-guard, 
he swayed the votes of the congress of 
Lima, which, Feb. 10, 1823, transferred to 
him the dictatorship, while he secured his re- 
election as president of Colombia by a new ten- 
der of resignation. His position had meanwhile 
become strengthened, what with the formal re- 
cognition of the new state on the part of Eng- 
land, what with Sucre’s conquest of the prov- 
inces of upper Peru, which the latter united 
into an independent republic, under the name 
of Bolivia. Here, where Sucre’s bayonets were 
supreme, Bolivar gave full scope to his propen- 
sities for arbitrary power, by introducing the 
“Bolivian Code,” an imitation of the Code 
Napoléon. Jt was his plan to transplant that 
code from Bolivia to Peru, and from Peru to 
Colombia—to keep the former states in check 
by Colombian troops, and the latter by tho 
foreign legion and Peruvian soldiers. By force, 
mingled with intrigue, he succeeded indeed, for 
some weeks at least, in fastening his code upon 
Peru. The president and liberator of Colombia, 
the protector and dictator of Pern, and the god- 
father of Bolivia, he had now reached the climax 
of his renown. But a serious antagonism had 
broken out in Colombia, between the centralists 
or Bolivarists and the federalists, under which 
latter name the encmies of military anarchy 
had coalesced with his military rivals. The 
Colombian congress having, at his instigation, 
proposed an act of accusation against Paez, the 
vice-president of Venezuela, the latter broke 
out into open revolt, secretly sustained and 
pushed on by Bolivar himself, who wanted in- 
surrections, to furnish him a pretext for over- 


_ throwing the constitution and reassuming tho 


dictatorship. Beside his body-guard, he led, 


on his return from Peru, 1,800 Peruvians, osten- 


sibly against the federalist rebels. At Puerto 
Cabello, however, where he met Paez, he not 
only confirmed him in his command of Vene- 
znela, and issued a proclamation of amnesty to 
all the rebels, but openly took their part and 


. rebuked the friends of the constitution; and by 


decree at Bogota, Nov. 23, 1826, he. assumed 
dictatorial powers. In the year 1827, from which 
the decline of his power dates, he contrived to 
assemble a congress at Panama, with the ostensi- 


ble object of establishing a new democratic inter- 


national code. Plenipotentiaries came from Co- 
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lombia, Brazil, La Plata, Bolivia, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, &e. What he really aimed at was the erec- 
tion of the whole of South America into one 
i with himself as its dic- 

While thus, giving full scope, to his 
dr hio: alf a world to his name, 
his real power Wa Tapidly slipping from his 
rasp. The Colombian troops in Peru, inform- 
ed of his making arrangements for the introduc- 
tion of the Bolivian code, promoted 6 violent 
insurrection. The Peruvians elected Gen. La- 
mar as the president of their re ublic, assisted 
the Bolivians in driving out the Colombian 
troops, and even Wa ed a victorious war against 
Colombia, which ended in a treaty reducing the 
latter to its primitive limits, stipulating the 
equality of the 2 countries, and separating their 
debts. The congress of Ocafia, convoked by 
Bolivar, with a view to modify the constitution 
in favor of his arbitrary power, was open- 
ed March 2, 1828, by an elaborate address, 
insisting on the necessity of new privileges 
for the exceutive. When, however, it be- 
came evident that tlie amended project of the 
constitution would come out of the convention 
quite different from its original form, his friends 
vacated their seats, by whic proceeding the body 
was left without a quorum, and thus became 
extinct. From a country-seat, some miles 
distant from Ocafia, to which he had re- 
treated, he published another manifesto, pre- 
tending to be incensed at the step taken by his 
own friends, but at the same time attacking 
the convention, calling on the provinces to ve- 
cur to extraordinary measures, and declaring 
that he was ready to submit to any load of 
power which might be heaped upon him. Under 
the pressure of his bayonets, popular assemblies 
at Caracas, Carthagena, and Bogota, to which 
latter place he had repaired, anew invested him 
with dictatorial power. An attempt to assassi- 
nate him in his sleeping room at Bogota, which 
he escaped only by leaping in the dark from tho 
balcony of the window, and lying concealed 
under a bridge, allowed him ſor some time to 
introduce a sort of military terrorism. Ho did 
not, however, lay hands on Santander, although 
he had participated in the conspiracy, while he 
put to death Gen. Padilla, whose guilt was not 
proved at all, but who, as a man of color, was 
not able to resist. Violent factions disturbing 
the republic in 1829, in a now appeal to tho 
citizens, Bolivar invited them to frankly express 
their wishes as to the modifications to be intro- 
duced into the constitution. 
notables at Caracas answered by denouncing 
his ambition, laying bare the weakness of his 
administration, declarmg the separation of Ven- 
ezuela from Colombia, and placing Paez at the 
head of that republic. The senate of Colom- 
bia stood by Bolivar, but other insurrections 


An assembly of 


broke out at different points. Having resigned 
for the 5th time, in Jan. 1830, he again accepted 
the presidency, and left Bogota to wage war on 
Paez in the name of the Colombian congress. 
Toward the end of March, 1830, he advanced at 
the head of 8,000 men, took Caracuta, which had 
revolted, and then turned upon the province 
of Maracaibo, where Paez awaited him with 
12,000 men, in a strong position. As soon as 
he became aware that Pacz meant serious fight- 
ing, his courage collapsed. For a moment he 
even thought to subject himself to Paez, and 
declare against the congress; but the influence of 
his partisans at the congress vanished, and he 
was forced to tender his resignation, notice being 
given to him that he must now atand by it, and 
that an annual pension would be granted to him 
on the condition of his departure for foreign 
countries. He accordingly sent his resignation to 
the congress, April 27, 1830. But hoping to re- 
gain power by the influence of his partisans, 
and a reaction setting in against Joachim Mos - 
quera, the new president of Colombia, he effect · 
ed his retreat from Bogota in a very slow 
manner, and contrived, under a variety of pre- 
texts, to prolong his sojourn at San Pedro, 
until the end of 1830, when he suddenly 
died. The following is the portrait given of 
him by Ducoudrey-Holstein : “Simon Bolivar 
is 5 feet 4 inches in height, his visage is long, 
his cheeks hollow, his complexion livid brown; 
his eyes are of a middle size, and sunk deep in 
his head, which is covered thinly with hair. 
Ilis mustaches give him a dark and wild aspect, 
0 when he is in a passion. His whole 

ody is thin and mengre. Ho has the appear- 
ance of a man 65 years old. In walking, his 
arms aro in continual motion. Ie cannot walk 
long, but becomes soon fatigued. He likes his 
hammock, where he sits or lolls, He gives way 
to sudden gusts of resentment, and becomes in 
a moment a madman, throws himself into his 
hammoek, and utters curses and imprecations 
upon all around him. IIe likes to indulge in 
garcazms upon absent persons, reads only liglit 
French literature, is a old rider, and passion- 
ately fond of waltzing. He is fond of hearing 
himself talk and giving toasts. In adversity, 
and destitute of aid from without, he is per- 
fectly free from passion and violence of temper. 
Ilo then becomes mild, patient, docile, and even 
submissive. In a great measure he conceals 
his faults under the politeness of a man edu- 
cated in the so-called beau monde, possesses 
an almost Asiatic talent for dissimulation, and 


understands mankind better than the mass of 


his countrymen.” By decree of the congress of 
New Granada, his remains were removed in 
1842 to Caracas, and a monument erected there 
in his honor.—See Histoire de Bolivar, par Gen. 
Ducoudrey-Holstein, continués jusqu'ù sa mort, 
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par Alphonse Viollet (Paris, 1831), “Memoirs 


of Gen. John Miller (in the service of the Re. 


publio of Peru), Ool. Hippisley’s “Account of 
1 


is Journey to the Orinoco” (Lond. 1819). 


BOMARSUND, a narrow channel between 
the island of Alands and Vardo, at the en- 
trance of the gulf of Bothnia. Tlie Russian 
fortifications to the harbor of Bomarsund were 
destroyed by the British and French fleets dur- 
ing the war of 1854. The channels leading up 
to Bomarsund were blockaded at the end of 
July by 4 British ships and a few small steam- 
ers. Shortly afterward strong detachments of 
the allied fleets arrived, with the admirals Na- 
pe and Parseval-Deschênes, followed, Aug. 7, 

y the line-of-battle ships with Gen. Baraguay 
Q’Hilliers and 12,000 troops, mostly French. 
The Russian commander, Gen. Bodisco, was 
compelled to surrender on Aug. 16, the allies 
continuing to occupy the island until the end 
of the month, when the whole of the fortifica- 
tion was blown up. The trophies of the victors 
were 113 mounted guns, 79 not mounted, 8 
mortars, 7 field guns, and 2,235 prisoners. The 
principal military interest offered by this siego 
is its setting coinpletely at rest the question as 
to the employment of uncovered masonry in 
fortifications with land-fronts. 


BOMB, or Sug xt, a hollow iron shot for heavy 
guns and mortars, filled with powder, and 
thrown at a considerable elevation, and intend- 
ed to act by the force of its fall and explosion. 
They are generally the largest of all projectiles 
used, as a mortar, being shorter than any other 
class of ordnance, can be made so much larger 
in diameter and bore. Bombsof 10, 11, and 18 
inches are now of common use; the French, at 
the siege of Antwerp in 1831, used a mortar and 
shells cast in Belgium, of 24 inches calibre. The 


powder contained in a bomb is exploded by a 
faze or hollow tube filled with a stow-burning’ . 


composition, which takes fire by the discharge 
of the mortar. These fuzes are so timed 


that the bomb bursts as short a time as 


possible after it has reached its destination, 
sometimes just before it reaches the ground. 
Beside the powder, there are sometimes a 
few pieces of Valenciennes eomposition put 


‘thrown: at angles varying 


-into the shell, to set fire to combustible ob- 


jects, but it is maintained that these pieces are 
useless, the explosion shattering them to atoms, 
and that the incendiary effeots Of shells without 
such composition are equally great. Bombs are 

rom 15° to 45°, but 
generally from 80° to 45°; the larger shells and 
smaller charges having the greatest proportional 


ranges at about 48°, while smaller shells with 


greater charges. range furthest at about 80°. 
The charges are in all instances proportionally 
small: a 18-inch bomb weighing 200 lbs., thrown 
out of a mortar at the elevation of 45°, with a 
charge of 81 lbs. powder, ranges 1,000 yards, 
and with 20 Ibs: or ph of its weight, 4, 200 yards. 
The effects of such a bomb, coming down from 
a tremendous height, are very great if it falls on 
any thing destructible. It will go through all 
the floors in a house, and penetrate vaulted 
arches of considerable strength; and, though a 
18-inch shell only contains about 7 Ibs. of pow- 


der, yet its bursting acts like the explosion of a 


mine, and the fragments will fly to a distance of 
800 or 1,000.yards if unobstructed. On the con- 
trary, if it falls on soft soil, it will imbed itself 
in the earth toa depth of from 8 to 12 feet, and 
either be extinguished or explode without doing 
any harm. - Bombs are therefore often used as 
small mines, or fougasses, being imbedded in the 
earth about a foot deep in such places where 
the enemy must pass; to fire them, a slow match 
or train is prepared. This is the first shape in 
which they occur in history: the Chinese, ac- 


‘cording to their chronicles, several centuries be- 


fore out ers used metal balls filled with hurting 
composition and small pieces of metal, and fire 

by a slow match. They were employed in the 
defence of defiles, being deposited there on the 
approach of the enemy. In 1283, at the siege 
of Ka¥-fong-fu, the Chinese used, against an as- 
sault, to roll-bombs down the parapet among 
the assailant Mongols. Mahmood Shah of Guz- 
erat, in the slege of Champaneer, in 1484, threw 
bombsinto the town. In Europe, not to mention 
earlier instances of a more doubtful character, 
the Arabs in Spain, and the Spaniards after 
them, threw shells and carcasses from ordnance 
after the beginning of the 14th century, but the 


- costliness and difficulties of manufacturing hol- 


low shot long prevented their general introduc- 
tion. They have become an important ingredient 


_ of siege artillery since the middle of the 17th 


century only. 
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Bomb Ketch shes tees, cake 

BOMB KETOH is now generally used to 
designate the more old-fashioned sort of mortar 
vessels (galiotes à bombes). 
. -strong enough to resist the shock caused by the. 
recoil of the mortar, 60 to 70 feet long, 100 to 
150 tons burden; they drew from 8 to 9 feet 
water, and were rigged usually with 2 masts. 
They used to carry 2 mortars and some guns. 
The eailing qualities of these vessels were natur- 
ally very inferior. A tender, generally a brig, 
was attached to them, which carried the artil- 
lerymen and the greater part of the ammu- 
nition, imtil the action commenced. 


Bomb -proaf 


BOMB-PROOF, the state of a roof strong 
enough to resist the shock of bombs falling upon 
it. With the enormous calibres now in use, it 


is almost impossible, and certainly as yet not - 


worth while, to aim at absolute security from 
vertical fire for most buildings covered in bomb- 

roof, A circular vault 84 feet thick at the 

eystone, will resist most shells, and even a 
single 18-inch shell might not break through; 
but a second. one could in most cases do so. 
Absolutely bomb-proof buildings. are therefore 
confined to powder magazines, laboratories, &c., 
where a single shell would cause an immense 
explosion. Strong vaults covered over with 3 
or 4 feet of earth, will give the greatest security. 
For common casemates the vaults need not be 
so very strong, as the chance of shells falling 
repeatedly into the same place is very remote. 
For temporary shelter against shells, buildings 
are covered in with strong balks laid close to- 
gether and overlaid with fascines, on which 
some dung and finally earth is spread. The in- 
troduction of casemated batteries and forts, and 
of casemated defensive barracks, placed mostly 
along the inner slope of the rampart, at a short 
distance from it, has considerably increased the 
number of bomb-proof buildings in fortresses; 
and with the present mode of combining violent 
bombardments, continued night and day, with 
the regular attack of a fortress, the garrison 
cannot be expected to hold out unless effective 
shelter is provided in which those off duty can 
recover their strength by rest. This sort of 
buildings is therefore likely to be still more ex- 
tensively applied in the construction of modern 
fortresses. 


They were built 


. Bomb Vessel 


BOMB VESSEL, or Morrar Boar, is the 
expression in use for tho more modern class of 
ships constructed to carry mortars. Up to the 
Russian war, those built for the British service 
drew 8 or 9 feet water, and carried, beside 
their 2 10-inch mortars, 4 68-pounders, and 6 
18 lb. carronades. When the Russian war made 
naval warfare in shallow waters and intricate 
channels a necessity, and mortar boats were re- 
quired on account of the strong sea-fronts of 
the Russian fortresses, which defied any direct 
attack by ships, a new class of bomb vessels 
had to be devised. The new boats thus built 
are about 60 feet long, with great breadth of 
beam, round bows like a Dutch galliot, flat 
bottoms, drawing 6 or 7 feet water, and pro- 
pelled by steam. They carry 2 mortars, 10 or 
18-inch calibre, and a few field-guns or carro- 
nades to repel boarding parties by grape, but 
no heavy guns, They were used with great 
effect at Sweaborg, which place they bombard- 
ed from a distance of 4,000 yards. 


Bombardier 


BOMBARDIER, originally the man having 
charge of a mortar in a mortar battery, but 
now retained in some armies to designate a non- 
commissioned rank in the artillery, somewhat 
below a sergeant. The bomberdier generally 
has the pointing of the gun for his principal 
duty. In Austria, a bombardier corps is formed 
as a training school for non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the artillery, an institution which has 
contributed much to the effective and scientific 
mode of serving their guns, for which that 
branch of the Austrian service is distinguished. 


Bombardment 

BOMBARDMENT, the act of throwing bombs 
or-shells into a town or fortress for incendiary 
purposes. A bombardment is either desultory, 
when ships, field batteries, or a proportionally 
small number of siege batteries, throw shells 


into a place in order to intimidate the inhabi- 


tants and garrison into a hasty surrender, or 
for some other purpose; or it is regular, and 
then forms one of the methods of conducting 
the attack of a fortified place. The attack by 
regular bombardment was first introduced by 
the Prussians in their sieges in 1815, after 


Waterloo, of the fortresses in the north of 


France. The army and the Bonapartist party 
being then much dispirited, and the remainder 
of the inhabitants anxiously wishing for peace, 
it was thought that the formalities of the old 
methodical attack in this case might be dispens- 
ed with, and a short and heavy bombardment 
substituted, which would create fires and ex- 
plosions of magazines, prevent every soul in 
the place from getting a night’s rest, and thus 
in a short time compel a surrender, either by 
the moral pressure of the inhabitants on the 
commander, or by the actual amount of devas- 
tation caused, and by out-fatiguing the garrison. 
The regular attack by direct fire against the 
defences, though proceeded with, became sec- 
ondary to vertical fire and shelling from heavy 
howitzers, In some cases a desultory bombard- 
ment was sufficient, in others a regular bom- 
bardment had to be resorted to; but in every in- 


stance the plan was successful; and it is now a 


maxim in the theory of sieges, that to destroy 
the resources, and to render unsafe the interior 
of a fortress by vertical fire, is as important (if 
not more so) as the destruction of its outer de- 
fences by direct and ricochet firing. A bom- 


bardment will be most effective against a for- 


tress ef middling size, with numerous non-mili- 
tary jnhabitants, the moral effect upon them 
being one of the means applied to force the 
commander into surrender. For the bombard- 
ment of a large fortress, an immense matériel 
is required. The best example of this is the 
siege of Sebastopol, in which quantities of shells 

formerly unheard of were used. The same war 
furnishes the most important example of a de- 
sultory bombardment, in the attack upon Swea- 
borg by the Anglo-French mortar boats, in 
which above 5,000 shells and the same number 
of solid shot were thrown into the place. 


Bonnet 


BONNET, in fortification, a transverse 


elevation of the parapet, or traverse and par- 
apet, used either to prevent the enemy from 
seeing the interior of a work from some 
elevated point, or, in barbette batteries, to 
protect men and guns from flanking fire. 

n these latter batteries, the guns firing over 
the crest of the parapet have to be placed 
on high traversing platforms, on which the 
gun-carriage rests, recoils, and is ran forward. 
The men are, therefore, partly exposed to 


the fire of the enemy while they serve the. 


gun; and flanking or ricocheting fire is espe- 
cially dangerous, the object to be hit being 
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neatly twice as high as in batteries with em- 
brasures and low gun-carriages. To prevent 
this, traverses or cross parapets are placed 
between the guns, and have to be construct- 
ed so much higher than the parapet, that they 
fully cover the gunners while mounted on the 
platform. This superstructure is continued 
from the traverse'seross the whole thickness of 
the parapet. It confines the sweep of the guns 
to an angle of from 90° to 120°, if a gun has 
a bonnet on either side.—Bonnet-A-Pritre, or 
QuevE D'HIRNDRLLR (swallow tail), in field 
fortification, is an intrenchment having 2 sali- 
ent angles, and a reéntering angle between 
them. The latter is always 90°, the 2 salient 
angles mostly 60°, so. that the 2 outer faces, 
which are longer than the inner ones, diverge 
to the rear. This work is sometimes used for 
small bridge heads, or in other situations where 
the entrance to a defile has to be defended. 


Borodino 
; BORODINO, a village on the left bank of the 
river Kolotcha, in Russia, about 2 miles above 
its junction with the Moskva. From this vil- 
lago the Russians namo the great battle, in 1812, 
which decided the possession of Moscow; the 
French call it the battle of the Moskva, or of 
Mozhaisk. Tho battle-field is on the right bank 
of the Kolotcha. The Russian vight wing was 
covered by that river from its junction with the 
Moskva to Borodino; the left wing was drawn 
back, en potence, behind a brook and ravine 
descending from the extreme left, at Utitsa, to- 
ward Borodino. Behind this ravine, 2 hills 
were crowned with incomplote redoubts, or 
lunettes, that nearest the centre called the Ra- 
yevski redoubt, those on the hill toward the 
left, 3 in number, called the Bagration lunettes. 
Between these 2 hills, another ravine, called 
from a village behind it that of Seinionovskoye, 
ran down from ‘he Russian left toward the for- 
mer ravine, joining it about 1,000 yards beforo 
it reached the Kolotcha. The main road to 
Moscow runs by Borodino; the old road by 
Utitsa, to Mozhaisk, in rear of the Russian posi- 
tion. This line, about 9,000 yards in extent, 
was held by about 130,000 Russians, Borodino 
being occupied in front of the centre. Gen. 
Kutusoff was the Russian commander-in-chief; 
his troops were divided into 2 armies, the 
larger, under Barclay de Tolly, holding the 
right and centre, the smaller, under Bagration, 
occupying the left. The position was very 
badly chosen; an attack on the left, if suecess- 
ful, turned the right and centre completely; 


“and if Mozhaisk had 
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been reached by the French 


before the Russian right had retreated, which 


was possible enough, 


they would have been hope- 


lossly lost. But Kutusoff, having once rejected 


the capital position 


of Tsarevoye Zaimishtche, 


selected by Barclay, had no other choice. The 
French, led by Napoleon in person, were about. 
125.000 strong: after driving the Russians, Sept. 
5, 1812, from some slight intrenchments on their 
left, they were arranged for battle on the 7th, 


N. S. (Aug. 26, O. 


S.). Napoleon's plan was 


based upon the errors of Kutusoff; merely ob- 


serving the Russian 
forces against their 


centre, he concentrated his 
left, which he intended to 


force, and then cut his way through toward 
Mozhaisk. Prince Eugene was accordingly or- 
dered to make a false attack upon Borodino, 
after which Ney and Davoust were to assail 


Bagration and the 
while Poniatowski 
left of the Russians 


lunettes named from him, 
was to turn the extreme 
by Utitsa; the battle once 


well engaged, Prince Eugene was to pass the 
Kologa, and attack the Rayevski lunette. 
Thus the whole front actually attacked did not 
exceed in length 5,000 yards, which allowed 
26 men to each yard of front, an unprecedented 


depth of order of battle, which accounts for the 
terrible losses of the Russians by artillery fire. 
About daybreak Poniatowski advanced against 
Utitsa, and took it, but his opponent, Tutchkoff, 
again expelled him; subsequently, Tutchkoff 
having had to send a division to the support of 
Bagration the Poles retook the village. At 
6 o’clock Davoust attacked the proper left of 


the Bagration intre 


nchments. Under a heavy 


fire from 12-pounders, to which he could 


oppose only 8 and 


4-pounders, he advanced. 


Half an hour later, Ney attacked the proper: 
right of these lunettes. They were taken a 

retaken, and a hot and undecided fight fol- 
lowed.—Bagration, however, well observed the 


great force brough 


t against him, with their 


powerful reserves, and the French guard in the 
background. There could be no mistake about 
the real point of attack. He accordingly called 
together what troops he could, sending for a 
division of Rayevski’s corps, for another of 
Tutchkoff's corps, for guards and grenadiers 
from the army reserve, and requesting Barclay 
to despatch the whole corps of Baggehufvud. 
These reénforcements, amounting to more than 
80,000 men, were sent at once; from the army 
reserve alone, he received 17 battalions of 
guards and grenadiers, and 2 12-pound batter- 
jes. They could not, however, be made avail- 
able on the spot before 10 o’clock, and before 
this hour Davoust and Ney made their second 
attack against the intrenchments, and took 
them, driving the Russians over the Semionov- 
skoye ravine. Bagration sent his cuirassiers 


forward; an irregul 


ar struggle of great violence 


followed, the Russians regaining ground as their 
reénforcements arrived, but again driven beyond 
the ravine as soon as Davoust engaged his re- 
serve division. The losses on both sides were im- 
mense; almost all the general officers were killed 
or wounds and Bagration himself was mor- 
tally hit. Kutusoff now at last took some part 
in the battle, sending Dokhturoff to take the 
command of the left, and his own chief of the 
staff, Toll, to superintend the arrangements for 
defence on the spot. A little after 10 the 17 
battalions of guards and grenadiers, and the 
division of Vasiltchikoff, arrived at Semionov- 
skoye; the corps of Baggehufvud was ‘divided, 
one division being sent to Rayevski, another to 
Tutchkoff, and the cavalry to the right. The 
French, in the mean time, continued their at- 
tacks; the Westphalian division advanced in 
the wood toward the head of the ravine, while 
Gen. Friant passed this ravine, without, howev- 
er, being able to establish himself there. The 
Russians now were reénforced (J past 10) by 
the cuirassiers of Borosdin from the army re- 
serve, and a portion of Korff’s cavalry; but they 
were too much shattered to proceed to an at- 
tack, and about the same time the French were 
preparing a vast cavalry charge. On the Rus- 
sian centre Eugene Beauharnais had taken Bo- 
rodino at 6 in the morning, and passed over the 
Kologa, driving back the enemy; but he soon 
returned, and again crossed the river higher up 
in order to proceed, with the Italian guards, the 
division of Broussier (Italians), Gerard, Morand, 
and Grouchy’s cavalry, to the attack on Rayev- 
ski, and the redoubt bearing his name. Bo- 
rodino remained occupied. The passage of 
Beauharnais’s troops caused delay; his attack 
could not begin much before 10 o'clock. The 
Rayevski redoubt was occupied by the divi- 
sion Paskiewitch, supported on its left by Va- 
siltchikoff, and having Dokhturoff v8 corps for a 
reserve. By 11 o'clock, the redoubt was taken 
by the French, and the Paskiewitch division 
completely scattered, and driven from the field 
of battle. But Vasiltchikoff and Dokhturoff 
retook the redoubt; the division of Prince 
Eugene of Würtemberg arrived in time, and 
now Barclay ordered the corps of Ostermann 
to take position to the rear as a fresh reserve. 
With this corps the last intact body of Russian 
infantry was brought within range; there re- 
mained now, as a reserve, only 6 battalions of 
the guard. Eugene Beauharnais, about 12 
o'clock, was just going to attack the Rayevski 
redoubt a second time, when Russian cavalry 
appeared on the left bank of the Kologa. 

he attack was suspended, and troops were 
sent to meet them. But the Russians could 
neither take Borodino, nor pass the marshy 
bottom of the Voina ravine, and had to re- 
treat by Zodock, without any other resuls 
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than having to some extent crossed Napo- 
Jeon’s intentions.—In the mean time, Ney and 
Davoust, posted on the Bagration hill, had 
maintained a hot fire across the Semionovskoye 


ravine on the. Russian masses. All at once 


the Frencn cavalry began to move. To the 
right of Semionovskoye, Nansouty charged the 
Russian infantry with complete success, until 
Sievas's cavalry took him in flank and drove 
him back. To the left, Latour-Maubourg’s 
3,000 horse advanced in 2 columns; the first, 
headed by 2 regiments of Saxon cuirassiers, 
rode twice over 3 Russian grenadier battalions 
just forming square, but they were also taken 
in flank by Russian cavalry; a Polish cuiras- 
sier regiment completed the destruction of the 
Russian grenadiers, but mey too were driven 
back to the ravine, where the second column, 
2 regiments of Westphalian cuirassiers, and 1 
of Polish lancers, repelled the Russians. The 
ground thus being secured, the infantry of Ney 
and Davoust passed the ravine. 
pied Semionovskoye, and the remainder of the 
Russians who had fought, here, grenadiers, 
guards, and line, were finally driven back and 
their defeat completed by the French cavalry. 
They fled in small disorderly bands toward 
Mozhaisk, and could only be collected late at 
night; the 3 regiments of guards alone pre- 
served a little order. Thus the French right, 
after defeating the Russian left, occupied a po- 
sition directly in rear of the Russian centre as 
early as 12 O clock, and then it was that Da- 
voust and Ney implored Napoleon to act up to 
his own system of tactics, and complete the 
victory, by launching the guards by Semionov- 
skoye on the Russian rear. Napoleon, however, 
refused, and Ney and Davoust, themselves 
dreadfully shattered, did not venture to ad- 
vance without reénforcements.—On the Russian 
side, after Eugene Beauharnais had desisted 
from the attack on the Rayevski redoubt, Eu- 
gene of Würtemberg was sent to Semionov- 
skoye, and Ostermann, too, had to change 
front in that direction so as to cover the rear 
of the Rayevski hill toward Semionovskoye. 
When Sorbier, the French chief of artillery, 
saw these fresh troops, he sent for 86 12-pound- 
ers from the artillery of the guard, and formed 
a battery of 85 guns in front of Semionovskoye. 
While these guns battered the Russian masses, 
Murat drew forward the hitherto intact cav- 
alry of Montbrun and the Polish lancers. 
They surprised Ostermann’s troops in the act 
of deploying, and brought them into great 
danger, until the cavalry of Kreutz repelled the 
French horse. The Russian infantry continued 
to suffer from the artillery fire; but neither 
party ventured to advance. It was now about 
2 o'clock, and Eugene Beauharnais, reassured 
as to the hostile cavalry on his left, again at- 


Friant occu- , 


“tacked the Kayevski redoubt. While the in- 
fantry attacked it in front, cavalry was sent 
from Semionovskoye to its rear. After a hard 
struggle, it remained in the hands of the 
French; and a little before 3 O clock the Rus- 
sians retreated. A general cannonade from 
both sides followed, but the active fighting Was 
over. Napoleon still refused to launch his 
guard, and the Russians were allowed to retreat 

as they liked. The Russians had all their 

troops engaged, excepting the 2 first regiments 
of the guards, and even these lost by artil- 
lery fire 17 officers and 600 men. Their total 
loss was 52,000 men, beside slightly wounded 
and scattered men who soon found their way 
back; but on the day after the battle their 
army counted only 52,000 men. The French 
had all their troops engaged, with the excep- 
tion of the guards (14,000 infantry, 5,000 cav- 
alry and artillery); they thus beat a decidedly 
superior number. They were, beside, inferior 
in artillery, having mostly 3 and 4-pounders, 
while 4 of the Russian guns were 12-pounders, 
and the rest 6-pounders. The French loss was 

80,000 men; they took 40 guns, and only 
about 1,000 prisoners. If Napoleon had 

launched his guard, the destruction of the Rus- 
sian army, according to Gen. Toll, would have 

been certain. He did not, however, risk this 
last reserve, the nucleus and mainstay of his 
army, and thus, perhaps, missed the ehance of 
having peace concluded in Moscow.—TLhe above 
account, in such of its details as are at variance 
with those commonly received, is mainly based 
upon the “ Memoirs of Gen. Toll,“ whom we 
have mentioned as Kutusoff's chief of the staff. 

This book contains the best Russian account 

of the battle, and is indispensable for its correct 

appreciation. 


BOSQUET, Marm Joszpn, a marshal of 
France, born in 1810, at Pau, in the department 
of Basses Pyrénées. He entered the polytechnic 
school of Paris in 1829, the military school at 
Metz in 1831, became lieutenant of artillery in 
1833, and in that capacity went to Algeria with 
the 10th regiment of artillery, in 1884. There on 
one occasion, when a small French detachment 
found itself in a very critical position, the com- 
manding officer being at a loss how to disengage 
his troops, young Bosquet stepped forward and 
proposed a plan which led to the total discom- 
fiture of the enemy. He was appointed lieuten- 
ant in 1836, captain in 1839, major in 1842, 
lieut.-colonel in 1845, colonel, and soon after, 
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under the auspices of the republican govern- 


ment, general of brigade, in 1848. During tho 


campaign of Kabylia in 1851, he was wounded, 
at the head of his brigade, while storming the 
defile of Monagal. His promotion to the rank 
of general of division was put off in consequence 
of his reserve toward 
when troops were sent to the war in Turkey 
he obtained the command of the second division. 
At the battle of the Alma he executed the 
flanking attack of the French right wing upon 
the Russian left, with a speed and energy 
praised by the Russians themselves, and even 
succeeded in bringing his artillery through path- 
less and apparently impracticavle ravines up 
to the plateau. It must, however, be added 
that on this occasion his own numerical force 
greatly surpassed that of the enemy. At Bala- 
klava he hastened to disengage the English 
right wing, so that the remainder of the Eng- 
lish light cavalry was enabled to retreat under 
the cover of his troops, while the Russians 
were compelled to stop their pursuit. At 
Inkerman he was ready early in the morning 
to support the English with 3 battalions and 2 
batteries, This offer being declined, he posted 
as reserves, in the rear of the English right 
wing, 8 French brigades, with 2 of which, at 11 
o'clock, he advanced to the line of battle, thus 
forcing the Russians to fall back. But for this 
succor, the English would have been com- 
pletely destroyed, since they had all their troops 
engaged and no more reserves to draw upon, 
while the Russians had 16 battalions not yet 
touched. As chief of the corps destined to cover 
the allied forces on the slope of the Tchernaya, 
Bosquet constantly distinguished himself by 
quickness, vigilance, and activity. He took part 
in the storming of the Malakoff, and after that 
event was made a marshal, and in 1856 a senator. 


2 

Bourrienne 

BOURRIENNE, Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET 
DE, private secretary of Napoleon, born at Sens, 
July 9, 1769, died near Caen, Feb 7, 1834. He 
entered the military school of Brienne in 1778, 
and was there some 6 years as Napoleon’s 
school-fellow. From 1789 to 1792, he spent 
his time as attaché to the French embassy at 
Vienna, as a student of international law and 
northern languages at Leipsic, and at the 
court of Poniatowski, at Warsaw. After his 
return to Paris, he renewed his intimacy with 
Napoleon, then a poor and friendless officer; 
but the decisive turn taken by the revolution- 
ary movement after Jure 20, 1792, drove him 


ouis Napoleon, but - 


back to Germany. In 1795 he again returned 
to Paris, and there again met Napoleon, who 

however treated him coldly; but toward the 

end of 1796, he applied again to him, and was 
summoned to headquarters, and installed at 
once as his private secretary. After the second 

Italian campaign, Bourrienne received tho 

title of councillor of state, was lodged dt the 

Tuilleries, and admitted to the first consul’s 

family circle, In 1802 the house of Coulon. 

army contractors, whose partner Bourrienno 

had secretly become, and for which he had 

procured the lucrative business of supplying the 

whole cavalry equipment, failed with a deficit 

of 8 millions; the chief of the house disap- 

peared, and Bourrienne was banished to Ham- 
burg. In 1805 he was appointed to oversee 

at Hamburg the strict execution of Napoleon’s 

continental system. Accusations of pecula- 
tion rising against him from the Hamburg 
senate, from which he had obtained 2,000,000 
francs, and from the emperor Alexander, 
whose relative, the duke of Mecklenburg, he 
had also mulcted, Napoleon sent a commission 
to inquire into his conduct, and ordered him to 
refund 1,000,000 francs to the imperial treasu- 
ry. Thus, a disgraced and ruined man, he 
lived at Paris until Napoleon’s downfall, in 
1814, when he stepped forward, had his mil- 
lion paid back by the French provisional gov- 
ernment, was installed its postmaster-general, 

deposed from this post by Louis XVIII., and at 

the first rumor of Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
made, by the same prince, prefect of the Paris 

olice, a post he held for 8 days. As Napo- 

eon, in his decree dated Lyons, March 13, had 

exempted him from the general amnesty, he 
followed Louis XVIII. to Belgium, was thence 
despatched to Hamburg, and created, on his 
return to Paris, state councillor, subsequently 
minister of state. His pecuniary embarrass- 
ments forced him in 1828 to seek a refuge in 
Belgium, on an estate of the duchess of Bran- 
cas at Fontaine l'Evêque, not far from Charle- 
roy. Here, with the assistance of M. de Ville- 
marest and others, he drew up his “ Memoirs,” 
(10 vols, 8vo), which appedred in 1829, at Paris, 
and caused a great deal of excitement. He 
died in a lunatic hospital. 


Brescia 7 


BRESCIA, a province of Lombardy, bounded 
N. by Bergamo and Tyrol, W. by Verona and 
Mantua, S. by Cremona, E. by Lodi and Ber-, 
gamo. Area, 1,800 sq. m.; pop. 850,000. The 
fertility of the soil is favorable to the choicest 
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‘productions, ana one or the most important are various Charitable institutions, a theological 

ranches of industry is the trade in silk, of seminary, 2 gymnasiums, a lyceum, & botan- 
which 1,000,000 pounds are annually pro- ical garden, & cabinet of antiquities and one 
duced; the number of silk manufactories is of natural history, an agricultural society, sev- 
27, and of silk weaving establishments 1,046. eral academies, the philharmonio being one of 
About '70,000 Ibs. of very superior wool are the oldest in Italy, a casino, a fine theatre, and a 
raised annually, and there are not less than large booth outside of the town for the annual 
45 woollen manufactories, 40 manufactories of  fair—a period of great activity and rejoicing. 
woollen and cotton goods, 13 of cloth, 27 of The weekly journal of Brescia is called Giorna 
gold, silver, and bronze, 12 of hardware and della provincia Bresciana. A Roman temple of 
porcelain, 7 printing establishments, 137 man- marble was excavated in the vicinity in 1622. 
ufactories of iron and other metals (Brescia Brescia is connected by railway with Verona, 
steel enjoying a world-wide reputation), and 77 and other Italian cities. The town is sup- 
of firearms and weapons, the excellency of . posed to have been founded by the Etrus- 
which gave to Brescia, in former times, the cans, After the fall of the Roman empire it 
name of ?Armata. Butter, cheese, wheat, was pillaged by the Goths, and eventually pass- 
maize, hay, flax, chestnuts, oil, and wine, afford ed into the hands of the Franks. Otho the 
additional elements of prosperity. The trade of Great raised it to the rank of a free imperial 
the province is principally carried on in the cap- city, but the contests between the Guelphs and 
ital of the same name.— The town (ano. Brizia) the Ghibellines became a source of trouble to the 
has a population of 40,000, and is situated onthe town. Having been for some time under the 
rivers Mella and Garza, at the foot of a hill. The sway of the lords of Verona, it fell in 1878 into 
strong castle on the top of the hillwasinformer the power of the Milanese. In 1426 it was taken 
times called the falcon of Lombardy. It isa by Carmagnola; in 1438 besieged by Picinino ; 
well-built, pleasant, and animated town, noted for in 1509 it surrendered to the French; in 1512 it 
its abundant supply of fountains, of which there was captured by the Venetian general Gritti, but 
are not less than 72 in the streets and squares, eventually liberated by Gaston de Foix. Subject- 
beside some 100 in private houses. ‘The an- ed to 8 more sieges during the 16th century, it 
cient cathedral, and the other churches, contain remained in the possession of Venice until the 
many paintings of the great Italian masters. fall of that republic. During the Napoleonic era 
The new cathedral, or Duomo Nuovo, was begun it was the capital of the department of Mella. In 
in 1604, but the vaulting of the cupola was only the revolution of 1849, the Brescians rose in 
completed in 1825. The chief ornament of the arms against the power of Austria, to which 
church of Santa Afra is “The Woman taken in they had been subjected since 1814. The 
Adultery,” by Titian, There are, on the whole, town was bombarded, March 80, by General 
over 20 churches, all noted for their treasures Haynau, and held out until the noon of April 
of art. Among che remarkable publie buildings, 2, when it was compelled to surrender, and to 
is the Palazzo della Loggia in the Piazza Vec- pay a ransom of $1,200,000, in order to avert 
chia, intended for the town hall, the beauti- utter destruction. 

ful façade of which suffered much ‘from the 

bombardment in April, 1849. The Palazzo Tosi 

was presented to the town by Count Tosi, and 

contains, among many famous pictures, the 

celebrated“ Saviour,“ by Raphael. The picture 

eRe in the 5 Arao Fenaroli, ert 

chi, Martinengo, and in other aces, ate equal-  —aaiHaE Murray. The art Sent On sae 
iy aoled for their artistic e A Whole , BRIDGE, anid ia eg a ot onn 
street, Il Corso del Teatro, has the fronts ofthe 28 1 RA Brit eee A the paseo DA 
2d stories decorated with scriptura}, mytholog- troops, ©: tt 10 an a ani arms o 1 16 
ical, and historical paintings. The. Biblioteca Fois 1 11 well known to the 1 e 
Quirinina, founded in the middle of the 18th Works in this respect are ere BETY Or SUTpris- 
century by Cardinal Quirini, contains upward aud ma mor 5 pane at Bo 
of 80,000 volumes, beside a vast collection of bri d i be an k 856 the 1 on y 
curious manuscripts and objects of antiquity. Sadan I are t 5 er ich wô 
Tho most unique monument of Brescia is the n in à ab 8 ne ae x aa 5 
cemetery (Campo Santo), the finest in Italy, 3 605 ges 1 © S ane a the 
built in 1810, consisting of a semi-circular arca irst of 860 “vessels, ano” ored head and stern 
in front, surrounded by tombs, and a row of alongside each othon teed keels in the direc- 
eprressts. Brescia is the seat of the provincial cc! 5 conned TE 
government, of & bishopric, of a tribunal of ee 14. 78 ed ca all ih agi z angs 
Commerce, and of other courts of law. There ~ ere laid, fastened by a rail on cither side, and 
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covered in by a bed of earth. The 2d bridge 
had 314 vessels, and was similarly constructed. 
According to Arrian, Alexander had a regular 
pontoon-train of light boats attached to his 
army. The Romans had wicker-work vessels, 
covered with the skins of animals, destined to 
support the timber platform of a bridge; these 
formed a part of the train of their armies until 
the end of the empire. They, however, also 
knew how to construct a more solid kind of 
military bridge, whenever a rapid river had to 
be crossed; witness the famous bridges on 

iles, on which Cæsar passed the Rhine.—Dur- 
ing the middle ages we find no notice of bridge 
equipages, but during the 80 years’ war the 
various armies ongaged carried materials with 
them to form bridges across the large rivers of 
Germany. The boats used were very heavy, 
and generally made of oak. The platform of 
the bridge was laid on trestles standing in the 
bottoms of these boats. The Dutch first adopt- 
ed a smaller kind of vessel, flat-bottomed, with 
nearly vertical sides, pointed head and stern, 
and both ends projecting, in an inclined plane, 
above the surface of the water. They consisted 
of a framework of wood, covered with sheets 
of tin, and were called pontoons. The French, 
too, according to Folard, claim the invention of 

ontoons made of copper, and are said to have 

ad, about 1672, a complete pontoon train. By 
the beginning of the 18th century all European 


armies had provided themselves with this kind 


of vessels, mostly wooden frames, covered in 
with tin, copper, leather, or tarred canvas. The 
latter material was used by the Russians. The 
boats were small, and had to be placed close 
together, with not more than 4 or 5 feet clear 
space between them, if the bridge was to have 
any buoyancy ; the current of the water was 
thoreby greatly obstructed, the safety of the 
bridge endangered, and a chance given to the 
enemy to destroy it by sending floating bodies 
against it—The pontoons now employed by the 
continental armics of Europe are of a larger 
kind, but similar in principle to those 100 years 
ago. The French have used, since 1829, a flat- 
bottomed vessel with nearly vertical sides, di- 
minishing in breadth toward the stem, and also, 
but a little less, toward the stern; the 2 ends 
riso above the gunwales and are curved like 
those of a canoe, The dimensions are: dength, 
31 ft.; breadth, at top, 5 ft. 7 in.; at bottom, 
4 ft. 4 in. The framework is of oak, covered 
with fir planking. Every pontoon weighs 1, 658 
Ibs. and has a buoyancy (weight of cargo which 
would sink the vessel to the top of the -gun- 
wales) of 18,675 lbs. When formed into a 
bridge, they are placed at intervals of 14 ft. 
clear space from gunwale to gunwale, and the 
road of the bridge is 11 ft. wide. For the ad- 


“vanced guard of an army a smaller kind of pon- 


toon is used, for bridging over rivers of lcss 
importance. The Austridn pontoons are simi- 
lar to the larger French pontoon, but divided 
transversely in the middle, for more conve- 
nient carriage, and put together in the water. 
Two vessels placed close alongside each other, 
and connected by short timbers, a longitudinal 
timber supporting the balks of the platform, 
constitute a floating pier of a bridge. These 
pontoons, invented by Birago, were introduced 


in 1823. The Russians have a framework of 


wood for their pontoons, so constructed that 
the centre picces, or thwarts, may be unship- 
ped; over this frame is stretched sail-cloth, 
covered with tar or a solution of India rubber. 
They are in length, 21 ft. 9 in.; breadth, 4 ft. 
11 in.; depth, 2 ft. 4 in., and weigh 718 lbs. 
each. Breadth of road of bridge, 10 ft.; dis- 
tance from pontoon to pontoon, 8 ft. Tho Rus- 
sians also have pontoons with a similar frame- 
work, covered over with leather. The Prus- 
sians are said to have been the first to divide 
their pontoons transversely into compartments, 
so as to prevent one leak from sinking them. 
Their pontoons are of wood and flat-bottomed. 
The span or clear distance between tho pon- 
toons, in their bridges, varies from 8 to 16 ft., 
according to circumstances. The Dutch, since 
1832, and the Piedmontese, have pontoon trains 
similar to those in tho Austrian service. Tho 
Belgian pontoon has a pointed head, but is not 
contracted at the stern. In all continental ar- 
mies small boats to carry out the anchors ac- 
company the pontoon train.—The British and 
the U. S. armies have entirely abandoned the 
use of boats for the formation of their pontoon 
trains, and adopted hollow cylinders of light 
material, closed on all sides, to support their 
bridges. In England the cylindrical pontoons, 
with conical, hemispherical or paraboloidal 
ends, as constructed in 1828 by Col. Blanchard, 
were adopted in 1836 to the exclusion of all 
other kinds. The larger British pontoon is 244 
ft. long and 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter. It is form- 
ed of sheet tin, framed round a series of wheels 
constructed of tin, having hollow cylinders of 
tin for their spokes; a larger tin cylinder, 1 
in. in diameter, forms their common axis, and 
runs through the entire length of the pontoon. 
Experiments have been made in the United 
States with India rubber cylindrical pontoons. 
In 1886 Capt. (afterward Col.) Lane construct- 
ed bridges over a deop and rapid river in Ala- 
bama with such pontoons, and in 1839 Mr. 
Armstrong submitted similar floats, 18 ft. long, 
18 in. in diameter when inflated, and weighing 
39 Ibs. each, 8 to form 1 link of the bridge. 
Pontoons of inflated India rubber were, in 
1846, introduced in the U. S. army, and used 


in the war against Mexico. They are very 
easily carried, from their lightness.and the 
small space they take up when folded; but, be- 
side being liable to be damaged and rendered 
useless by friction on gravel, &., they partake 
the common faults of all oylindrical pontoons. 
These are, that when once sunk in the water 
to 4 of their depth, their immersion becomes 
greater and greater with every equal addition 
of load, the reverse of what should be; their 
ends, moreover, easily catch and lodge floating 
matter; and finally, 2 of them must be joined 
to a raft by a platform before they can bo mov- 
ed in the water, whereas boat pontoons are as 
capablo of independent motion in the water as 
common boats, and may serve for rowing rap- 
idly across the river a detachment. of troops. 
To compare the buoyant power of the cylindri- 
cal pontoon with that of the boat pontoon, tho 
following may suffice: The French. pontoon 
supports about 20 ft. of bridge, and basa buoy- 
ancy (the weight of the superstructure deduct- 
ed) of more than 150 cwt. A British raft of 2 
pontoons, supporting about the same length of 
bridge, has a buoyancy, superstructure deduct- 
ed, of only 77 cwt., 4 of which is a safe load. 
A pontoon train contains, beside the pontoons, 
the oars, boat-hooks, anchors, cables, &., 
necessary to.move them about in the water, 
and to fix them in their position, and tho 
balks and planks (chesses) to form the plat- 
form of the bridge. With boat pontoons, every. 
pontoon is generally secured in its. place, and 
then the balks and chesses stretched across, 
with cylindrical pontoons, 2 are connected to a 
raft, which is anchored at the proper distance 
from the end of the bridge, and connected with 
it by balks and chesses. Where circumstances 
admit of it, whole links, consisting of 3, 4, or 5 
Pontoons bridged over, aro constructed in shel- 
tered situations above the site fixed on for 
the bridge, and floated down successively into 
their positions. In somo cases, with very ex- 
. pontoniers, the whole bridge has 
een constructed on one bank of the river and 
swung round by the current when the passage 
was attempted. This was done by Napoleon 
when crossing the Danube, the day before the 
battle of Wagram. The whole of this campaign 
is highly instructive with regard to the passing 
of large rivers in the face of the enemy by 
military bridges.—Pontoon trains are, how- 
ever, not always at hand, and the military en- 
gineer must be prepared to bridge over a river, 
in case of need, withont them. For this pur- 
pose a variety of materials and modes of con- 
struction are employed. The larger kind of 
boats generally found on navigable rivers are 
made use of for bridges of boats. If no boats 
are to be found, and the depth or configuration 
of bottom of the river renders the use of floating 


enemy is now a matter of but rare occurrence ; 
yet the possibility of resistance must always bo 
aarded for.. On this account the bridgo is 
generally constructed in a reéntering bend of 
tho river, so that the artillery placed right and 
left sweeps tho ground on tho opposite bank 
close to where the bridge is to land, and thus 
protects its construction. Tho concave bank, 
moreover, is genorally higher than tho convex 
ane, and thus, in most cases, the advantage of 
command is added to that of a cross fire. In- 
fantry aro rowed across in boats or pontoons, 
and established immediately in front of the 
bridge. A floating bridge may bo constructed 
to carry some cavalry and a few light guns 
across. The division of tho river into several 
branches by islands, or a spot immediately be- 
low the junction of some smaller river, also of- 
fers advantages, In tho latter, and sometimes 
in the former case, tho several links of tho 
bridge may be composed in sheltered water, 
and then floated down. The attacking party, 
having commonly to choose between many fa- 
vorable points on a long line of river, may easi- 
ly mislead his opponent by false attacks, and 
then effect the real passage at a distant point; 
and the danger of scattering tho defending 
forces over that long line is so great, that it is 
nowadays preferred to keep thein concen- 
trated at some distance from the river, and 
march them in a body against the real point of 
passage as soon as it has once been ascertained, 
und beforo the enemy can have brought over all 
his army. It is from these causes that in nono 


of the wars since tho French revolution has tho 


construction of a bridge on any of the largo 
rivers of Europe been seriously contested. 
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Bridge-head 
BRIDGE-HEAD, or Terz-DE-PoNr, in forti- 

fication, a permanent or field work, thrown up 
at the further end of a bridge in order to pro- 
tect the bridge, and to enable the party holding 
it to manœuvre on both banks of the river. 
The existence of bridge-heads is indispensable 
to those extensive modern fortresses situated on 
large rivers or at the junction of 2 rivers. In 
such a case the bridge-head is generally formed 
by a suburb on the opposite side and regularly 
fortified ; thus, Castel is the bridge-head of 
Mentz, Ehrenbreitstein that of Coblentz, and 
Deutz that of Cologne. No sooner had the 
French got possession, during the revolutionary 
war, of Kehl, than they turned it into a bridge- 
head for Strasbourg. In England, Gosport may 
be considered the bridge-head of Portsmouth, 
although there is no bridge, and though it has 
other and very important functions to fulfil. 
As in this latter case, a fortification on tho fur- 
ther side of ariver or arm of the sea is often 


the river, and with a redoubt close in front of the 
bridge. Sometimes a hamlet, a group of farm- 
houses, or other buildings close to a bridge, may 
be formed into a sufficient bridge-head by being 
properly adapted for defence; for, with the 
present light-infantry tactics, such objects, when 
at all capable of defence, may be made to offer 
a resistance as great, or greater, than any field- 
works thrown up according to the rules of the art. 


Brune 

BRUNE, Guirraums Maris ANNE, a marshal 
of the French empire, born at Brives-la-Gail- 
larde, March 13, 1768, died in Avignon, Aug. 


2, 1815. His father sent him to Paris to study 


the law, but on leaving the university, finan- 


cial difficulties caused him to become a 
printer. In the beginning of the revolution, 
together with Gauthier and Jourgniac de St. 
Méard, he published the Journal général de la 
cdur et de la ville, He soon ombraced the 
party of the revolution, enlisted in the national 
guard, and became an ardent member of the. 
club of the cordéliers. His grand figure, mar- 
tial air, and boisterous patriotism, rendered 
him one of the military leaders of the people 
in the demonstration of 1791 in the Champ de 
Mars, which was crushed by Lafayette’s na- 
tional guards. Thrown into prison, and the 
rumor spreading that the partisans of the court 
had attempted to get rid of him by odious 
means, Danton was instrumental in procuring 
his release, To the protection of the latter, 
among whose partisans he became prominent, he 
owed a military appointment during the famous 
days of Sept. 1792, and his sudden promotion, 
in Oot, 12, 1792, to the rank of colonel and 
-adjatant-major, He served under Dumouriez 


in Belgium; was sent against the federalists of 


Calvados, advancing under Gen. Puisaye upon 
Paris, whom he easily defeated. He was next 
made a general of brigade, and participated 
in the battle of Hondschoote. The committee 
of public safety intrusted him with the mission 
of putting down the insurrectionary movements 
im the Gironde, which he did with the utmost 
rigor. After Danton's imprisonment, he was 
expected to rush to the rescue of his friend and 
protector, but keeping prudently aloof during 
the first moments of danger, he contrived to 
shift through the reign of terror. After the 9th 
Thermidor he again joined the now victorious 
Dantonists, and followed Fréron to Marseilles 
and Avignon. On the 18th Vendémiaire (Oct. 
5, 1795) he acted as one of Bonaparte's under- 
generals against the revolted sections of Paris. 
After having agsisted the directory in putting 
down the conspiracy of the camp at Grenoble 
(Sept. 9, 1796), he entered the Italian army in 
the division of Massena, and distinguished him- 
self during the whole campaign by great intre- 
pidity. ishing to propitiate the chiefs of the 
cordéliers, Bonaparte attributed part of his suc- 
cess: at Rivoli to the exertions of Brune, ap- 
pointed him general of division on the battle- 
field, and induced the directory to instal him as 
commander of the second division of the Italian 
army, made vacant by Augereau’s departure for 
Paris. After the peace of Campo Formio he 
was employed by the directory on the mission 
of first lulling the Swiss into security, then 
dividing their councils, and finally, when an 
army had been concentrated for that purpose, 
falling upon the canton of Bern, and seizing its 
public treasury ; on which occasion Brune for- 
got to draw up an inventory of the plunder. 
Again, by dint of manœuvres, bearing a diplo- 
matic rather than a military character, he 


ond the apparent ally of France, to deliver into 
his hands the citadel of Torin (July 8, 1798). 
The Batavian ‘campaign, which about 2 
months, forms the great event of Bruné’s miti- 
tary life: In this campaign he defeated the 
combined or ee and Russian forces, noder the 
command of the duke of York, who capitulated 


to him; promising to restore all the French 
oa takes by the English from the com- 


mencement of the anti-Jacobinio war. After 
the coup d état of the 18th Brumaire, Bonaparte 


ə a member of the newly creat- 


spatohed him 
t ia 1800 


: of state, and then 


delay ita. execution: for 24 hours, 
right wing, which had commenced won 


blunder led to his recall to From 1802 
to 1804 he out a. sorry figure as ‘ambassador at 
Constantinople, where Bis diplomatio talents 
were not, as in Switzerland and Piedmont, 
backed by bayonets. On his return to Puria, in 
Dec. 1804, Napoleon created him martbal in 
preference to generals like Leoourba. Having 
: a while commanded the camp at Boulogne, 
he was, in 1807, sent to Hamburg ag governor 
of the atio towns, and as commander of 
the reserve of the grand army. In this quality 
he vigorously seconded Bourrienne in his pecu- 
lations. In order to settle some contested points 
ofatruce concladed with Sweden at Schlach- 
to, he had a long personal interview with King 
Gustavus, who, in fact, proposed to him to betray 
his. master. the manner in which he declined 
this offer raised the suspicionsof Napoleon, who 


became: highly incensed when Brune, drawing 


up @ convention relating to the surrender © 


the island of Ragen to the 5 ` 


simply the French and the Swedish ‘armies 
as parties to: the agreement, without any al- 
lusion to his imperial and royal’ majesty.” 
Brune was instantly recalled by a letter of Ber- 
thier, in which the latter, on the express order 
of , stated. that such a scandal had 
never occurred. since the days of Pharamond.” 
On his return to France, he.retired into private 


institutions. 


— — 


erde d Charles Emmanuel, the king of Sardinia, 


life, In 1814 be gave his adhesion to the acts 
of the senata, ahd received the cross of Bt. Louis 
from Louis XVIII. During the Hundred paya 
he became he ee á Bonapartist, and received the 
command of a corps of observation on the Var, 
where he displayed against the royalists the 
brutal vigor et his Jacbbin epoch. After the 
battle ol Waterloo nie proclaimed the Ming. 
Starting from Toulon for Paris, he arrived at 
Avignon, on Aug. 2, at a moment when ‘that 
town had for 15 days been doomed to.carnago 
and ineendiary fres by the royalist mob. Being 
recognized by them, he was shot, the. mob 
seizing bis corpse, dragging it throngh: the 
streets, and throwing it into the ‘Rhone. 
Brune, Massena, Augereau, and many others,” 


said Napoleon at St. Helena, “were intrepid 


depredatora.” In regard to his military talents 
he remarks: Brune was not without à certain 
merit, bat, on the whole, he Was a générad de 
tribuns rather than a terrible warrior”. A. 


. to: hios in bis mative 
. town ef N e e ! 


BUDA, or Oren, a city on the west bank of 
the Danube, formerly the capital of Hungary, 


and now that of the circle of Pesth; pop. of the 


town and its 7 suburbs, including that of Alt 
Ofen, which was annexed in 1850, 45,653, ex- 
clusive of the garrison and the students. It is 
distant from 


the river. The principal edifices of the city sro 
the royal palace, a quadrangular structure 564 
feet in length, and containing 208 apartments; 
the church of the ascension of the virgin, and 
tho garrison church, both Gothic structures; 
the arsenal, the state palace, and the town hall. 
Buda contains 13 Roman Catholic churches, a 
Greek church, and a synagogue, several monas- 
teries and convents, a theatre, and many im- 
portant military, educational, and benevolent 
There are several publishing 
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houses and 8 journals established here. The 
observatory, with the printing establishment of 
tho university of Pesth, is built upon an emi- 
nence to the south of the town, 516 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and no expenso 
has been spared to furnish it with the best in- 
struments. There are in various parts of the 
suburbs sulphurous hot springs, and relics re- 
main.of baths constructed here by the Romans 
and Turks, the former tenants of the place. The 
principal trade of the town is in tho wines 
(chiefly red wines, resembling those of Bur- 
gundy) which are produced from the vineyards 
upon the neighboring heights, to the amount, it 
is computed, of 4,500,000 gallons annually. 
There are also cannon founderies, and a few 
manufactures of silk, velvet, cottons, woollens, 
and leather. The boats of the Danube steam- 
boat navigation company are built here, giving 
employment to about 600 persons. Buda is 
the usual residence of the governor of Hungary, 
and of the public authorities.—It has been 
thought that this city occupies the site of the 
old Aquincum mentioned in the “ Itinerary” of 
Antoninus. During the Hungarian monarchy, 
Buda was the residence of its kings, by whom it 
was enlarged and adorned, care: by Matthi- 
asthe Great. It was taken by the Turks under 
Solyman the Magnificent in 1526, but was re- 
covered the next year. It fell again into tho 
hands of the Turks in 1529, and remained in 
their possession till 1686, when it was finally re- 
covered by Charles of Lorraine, and in 1784 was. 
again made the seat of government. Bada has 
been beleaguered not less than 20 times in tho 
course of her history. The last siege took place in 
May, 1849, when the Hungarian army under 
Görgey had driven back the Austrian troops to 
the western frontier of the kingdom. Two plans 
were discussed as to further operations: first, 
to follow up the advantages gained, by a vigor- 
ous pursuit of the enemy on his own ground, 
to disperse his forces before tho Russians, 
then marching on Hungary, could arrive, und 
to attempt to revolutionize Vienna; or, to 
remain on the defensive in front of Comorn, 
and to detach a strong corps for the siege of 
Buda, where the Austrians on their retreat had 
left a garrison. Görgey maintains that this lat- 
ter plan was insisted on by Kossuth and Klap- 
ka; but Klapka professes to know nothing of 
Kossuth having sent such an order, and denies 
that he himself ever advised this step. From a 
comparison of Gérgey’s and Klapka’s writings 
we must, however, confess that there still re- 
mains considerable doubt as to who is to be 
blamed for the march on Buda, and that the 
evidence adduced by Klapka is by no means 
conclusive. Görgey also says that his resolu- 
tion was further determined by the total want 
of field-gan ammunition and other stores, and 


by his own conviction that the army would re- 
fuse to pass the frontier. At all events, all 
offensive movements were arrested, and Görgey 
marched with 80,000 men to Buda. By this 
move the last chance of saving Hungary was 
thrown away. The Austrians were allowed to 
recover from their defeats, to reorganize their 
forces, and 6 weeks afterward, when the Rus- 
sians appeared on the borders of Hungary, 
they again advanced, 127,000 strong, while 2 
reserve corps were still forming. Thus, the 
siege of Buda forms the turning point of the 
Hungarian war of 1848-49, and if there éver 
really were treasonable relations between Gör- 
gey and the-Austrians, they must have taken 
place about this time.—The fortress of Buda 
was but a faint remnant of that ancient strong- 
hold of the Turks, in which they so often had 
repulsed all attacks of the Hungarian and im- 
perial armies, The ditches and glacis were 
levelled; there remained but the main ram- 
parts, a work of considerable height, faced with 
masonry. It formed in its general outline an 
oblong square, the sides of which were more 
or less irregularly broken so as to admit of a 
pretty efficient flanking fire. An intrenchment 
of recent construction led down from the east- 
ern front to the Danube, and protected the 
waterworks supplying the fortress with water. 
The garrison consisted of 4 battalions, about a 
company of sappers, and the necessary allot- 
ment. of gunners, under Major-Gen. Hentzi, a ` 
brave and resolute: officer. . Seventy-five guns 


were mounted on the ramparts, On May 4, 


after having effected the investment of the 


place, and after a short cannonade from heavy 
field-guns,. Görgey summoned the garrison to 
surrender. This being refused, he ordered 
Kmety to assail the waterworks; under the pro- 
tection.of the fire of all disposable guns, his col- 
umn advanced, but the artillery of the intrench- 
ment, enfilading its line of march, soon drove it 
back. It was thus proved that an attack by 
main force would never carry the place, and 
that an artillery attack was indispensable in 
order first to form a practicable breach. But 
there were no guns at hand heavier than 12- 
pounders, and even for these the ammunition 
was deficient. After some time, however, 4 
24-pounders and 1 18-pounder, and subsequently 
6 mortars, arrived from Comorn. A breaching 
buttery was constructed on a height 500 yards 
from the N. W. angle of the rampart, and began 
its fire, May 15. Previous to that day, IIentzi 
had bombarded the town of Pesth without 
any provocation, or without the chance of de- 
riving any advantage from this proceeding. 
On the 16th the breach was opened, though 
scarcely practicable; however, Görgey ordered 
the assault for the following night, one column 


to assault the breach, 2 others to escalade the 


walls, and a 4th, under Kmety, to take the 
waterworks, The assault was everywhere un- 
successful. The artillery attack was resumed. 
While the breaching battery completed its 
work, the palisadings around the waterworks 
were shattered by 12-pounders, and the in- 
terior of the place was bombarded.: False at- 
tacks were made every night to alarm the 
garrison. Late on the evening of the 20th 
another assault was prepared. The 4 columns 
and their objects of attack remained the safh 

and before daybreak on the 21st they advanced 
on the fortress, After a desperate struggle, 
during which Hentzi himself led the defence of 
the | and fell mortally wounded, the 
breach was carried by the 47th Honved bat- 


talion, followed by the 84th, while Kmety - 


stormed the waterworks, and the troops of the 
8d army corps under Knezich escaladed the 
walls near the Vienna gate. A severe fight in 
the interior of the fortress ensued, but soon the 
garrison: surrendered. Of 8,500. men, about 
1,000 were killed, the rest nvera mags gris 

The Hungarians cat 600- mem t 12 


BUGEAUD DE LA PICONNERIE, Tuomas 
Rosert, duo d’Isly, marshal of France, born at 
Limoges, in Oot. 1784, died in Paris, June 10, 
1849. He entered the French army as a pri- 
vate soldier in 1804, became a corporal during 
the campaign of 1805, served as gub-lieutenant 
in the campaign of Prussia and Poland (1806 
D), was present in 1811, as major, at the 
sieges of Leridd, Tortosa, and Tarragona, and 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
after the battle of Ordal, in Catalonia. : After the 


first return of the Bourbons Col. Bugeaud cele- 


brated the white lily in some doggerel thymes ; 
but these poetical effusions being passed by ra- 
ther contemptuously, he again embraced, during 
the Hundred Days, the party of Napoleon, who 
sent him to the army of the Alps, at the head 
of the Mth regiment of the line. On the 2d 
return of the Bourbons he retired to Excideuil, 
to the estate of his father. At the time of the 
invasion of Spain by the duke of Angouléme he 
offered his sword to the Bourbons, but the offer 
being declined, he turned liberal, and joitred’the 
movement which finally led to the revolution 
of 1830, He was chosen as a member of the 
chamber of deputies in 1881, and made a major- 
general by Louis Philippe. Appointed govern- 
or of the citadel of Blaye in 1883, he ad the 


duchess of Berry under his charge, but earned 


no honor from the manner in which he dis- 


charged his mission, and became afterward 
known by the name of the ex- gaoler of Blaye.” 
During the debates of the chamber of deputies 
on Jan, 16, 1884, M. Larabit complaining. of 
Soult’s military dictatorship, and Bugeaud in- 
terrupting him with the words, Obedience is 
the soldier's. first. duty,” another deputy, M. 
Dulong, pungent! asked, What, if ordered to 
become a gaoler?” This incident led to a duel 
between Bugeaud and Dulong, in which the 
latter was shot, The consequent exasperation 
of the Parisiqns was still heightened by his co- 
operatien in yi pressing the Paris insurrection 
of April 18 and 14, 1884. The forces destined 
to suppress that insurrection were divided into 
8 brigades, one of which Bugeaud commanded. 
In the- rye Transnonain a handful of enthusi- 
asts who still held a barricade on the morning 
of the 14th, when the serious part of the affair 
was over, were cruelly slaughtered by an over- 
whelming force. Although this spot lay, with- 
out the circumscription made over to Bugeaud’s 
brigade, and:he, therefore, had not participated 
in the massacre, the hatred of the people nailed 
his name ta the deed, and despite all declara- 
tions to the contrary, N in stigmatizing 
him as the, man of the rue Zrananonain.” 
Sent, June 16, 1886, to Algeria, Gen. Bugeaud 
became invested with a commanding position 
in the province of Oran, almost independent of 
the governor.general. Ordered to fight Abd 
el Kader, and to subdue him by the display of 
an imposing army, he concluded the treaty of 
the Tafna, allowing the opportunity for mik- 
tary operations to slip away, and placing his 
army in a critical state before it had begun to. 
act. Bugeaud fought several battles previous 
to this treaty. A secret article, not reduced to 
writing, stipulated that 80,000 boojoos (about 
$12,000) should be paid to Gen. Bugeaud, Called 
back to France, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general and appointed grand officer 
of the legion of honor. hen the secret clause 
of the treaty of the Tafna oozed out, Louis Phil- 
ippe authorized Bugeaud to expend the money on 
certain public roads, thus to increase his popu- 
larity among his electors and secure his seat in 
the chamber of deputies. At the commence- 
ment of 1841 he was named governor-general 
of Algeria, and with his administration the pol- 
icy of France in Algeria underwent a complete 
change. He was the first governor-general 
who had an army adequate to its task placed 
under his command, who exerted an absolute 
authority over the generals second in command, 
and who kept his post long enough to act up toa 
plan needing years for its execution, The bat- 
tle of Isly (Aug, 14, 1844), in which he van- 
quished the army of the emperor of Morocco 
with vastly inferior forces, owed its’ success to 
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his taking the Mussulmans by surprise, without 
any previous declaration of war, and when ne- 
gotiations were on the eve of being concluded. 
Already raised to the dignity of a marshal 
of France, July 17, 1843, Bugeaud was now 
created duke of Isly. Abd el Kader having, 
after his return to France, again collected an 
army, he was sent back to Algeria, Where he 
promptly erushed the Arabian revolt. In con- 
sequence of differences between him and Guizot, 
occasioned by his expedition into Kabylia, which 
he had undertaken against ministerial orders, 
he was replaced by the duke of Aumale, and, 
according to Guizot’s expression, ‘enabled to 
come and enjoy his glory in France.” During 
the night. of Feb. 22-23, 1848, he was, on 
the secret advice .of Guizot, ordered into the 
pons of Louis Philippe, who. conferred upon 

im the supreme command of the whole armed 
force—the line as well as the national guard. 
At noon of the 23d, followed by Gens. Rulhiéres, 
Bedeau, Lamoricière, De Salles, St. Arnaud, and 
others he proceeded to the general staff at the 
Tuileries, there to be solemnly invested with 
the supreme command by the duke of Nemours. 
He reminded the officers present that he who 
was about to lead them against the Paris revo- 
lutionists had never been beaten, neither on 
the battle-field nor in insurrections,” and for 
this time again promised to make short work of 
the “rebel rabble.” Meantime, the news of his 
nomination contributed much to give matters a 
decisive turn. The national guard, still more 
incensed by his appointment as supreme com- 
mander, broke out in the ery of “ Down with 
Bugeaud!” Down with the man of the rue 
Transnonain |” and positively declared that 
they would not obey his orders. Frightened 
by this demonstration, Louis Philippe withdrew 
his orders, and spent the 28d in vain negotia- 
tions. On Feb. 24, alone A Louis Philippe's 
council, Bugeaud still urged war to the knife; 
but the king already considered the sacrifice of 
the marshal as a means to make his own peace 
with the national guard. The command was 
consequently placed in other hands, and Bu- 
geaud dismissed. Two days later he placed, 
but in vain, his sword at the command of the 

rovisional government. When Louis Napoleon 
beesiis president he conferred the command-in- 
chief of the army of the Alps upon Bugeaud, 
who was also elected by the department. of 
Charente-Inférieure as representative in the 
national assembly. He published several lite- 
rary productions, which treat chiefly of Algeria. 
In Aug. 1852, a monument was erected to him 
in Algiers, and also one in his native town. 


Burmah 


BURMAH, or true Kinepom or Ava, an 
extensive state in the S. E. of Asia, beyond 
the Ganges, formerly much larger than at 

resent, Its former limits were between 
at. 9° and 27° N., ranging upward of 1,000 
miles in length, and over 600 in breadth. At 
present the Burmese territory reaches from lat. 
19° 25’ to 28° 18’ N., and from long. 98° 2’ to 
100° 40’ E.; comprising a space measuring 540 
miles in length from N. to . and 420 miles in 
breadth, and having an area of about 200, 000 
sd. m. It is bounded on the W. by the prov- 
ince of Aracan, surrendered to the British by 
the Burmese treaty of 1826, and by the petty 
states of Tiperah, Munnipoor, and Assam, from 
which countries it is separated by high moun- 
tain ridges; on the S. lies the newly acquired 
British province of Pegu, on the N. upper Assam 
and Thibet, and on the E. China. The popula- 
tion, according to Capt. Henry Yule, does not ex- 
ceed 8,000, O000.— Since the cession of Pegu to the 
British, Burmah has neither alluvial plains nor 
a seaboard, its southern frontier being at least 
200 miles from the mouths of the Irrawaddy, and 
the country rising gradually from this frontier 
to the north. For about 300 miles it is elevated, 
and beyond that it is rugged and mountainons, 
This territory is watered by three great streams, 
the Irrawaddy, its tributary the Khyen-dwem, 
and the Salwin. These rivers have their 
sources in the northern chain of mountains, and 
run in a southerly course to the Indian ocean. 
Though Burmah has been robbed of its most 
fertile territory, that which remains is far from 
unproductive. The forests abound in valuable 
timber, among which teak, used for ship build- 
ing, holds a Poan place. Almost every 
description of timber known in India is found 
also in Burmah. Stick lac of excellent quali- 
ty, and varnish used in the manufacture of 
lacquered ware, are produced. Ava, the capi- 
tal, is supplied with superior teak from a forest 
at 15 days’ distance. Agriculture and horticul- 
ture are everywhere in a remarkably backward 
state; and were it not for the wealth of the 
soil and the congeniality of the climate, the 
state would be very poor. Fruits are not cul- 
tivated at‘all, and the crops are managed with 
little skill. Of garden vegetables, the onion and 
the capsicum are the most generally cultivated. 
Yams and sweet potatoesare also found, togeth- 
er with inconsiderable quantities of melons, 
cucumbers, and egg-plants, The young shoots 
of bamboo, wild asparagus, and the succulent 
roots of various aquatic plants, supply to the 
inhabitants the place of cultivated garden fruits. 
Mangoes, pineapples, oranges, custard-apples, 
the jack (a species of breadfruit), the papaw. 
fig, and the plantain (that greatest enemy of 
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civilization), are the chief fruits, and all these 
grow with little or no care. The chief crops 
are rice (which is in some parts used as a cir- 
culating medium), maize, millet, wheat, various 
p palms, sugar-cane, tobacòo, cotton of 
short staple, and indigo. Sugar-cane is not 
generally cultivated, and the art of making 
sugar is scarcely known, although the plant has 
been long known to the people. A cheap, 
coarse sugar is obtained from the juice of the 
Palmyra palm, of which numerous groves are 
found, especially south of the capital. . Indigo 
is so badly managed as to be entirely unfit for 
oa years Rice in the south, and maize and 
millet in the north, are the standard crops. 
Sesamum is universally raised for cattle. On 
the northern hills the genuine tea-plant of Ohina 
is cultivated to considerable extent; but, singu- 
larly, the natives, instead of steeping it, as they 
do the Chinese tea, eat the leaf prepared with 
oil and garlic. Cotton is raised chiefly in the 
dry lands of the upper provinces.— The dense 
forests of Burmah abound in wild animals, 
among which the chief are the elephant, the 
one-horned rhinoceros, the tiger and leopard, 
the wild hog, and several species of deer. Of 
birds, the wild cock is common; and there are 
also varieties of pheasants, partridges, and quails. 
The domestic animals are the ox, the horse, 
and the buffalo. The elephant also is used as 
a draught animal. The camel is not known. 
A few goats and sheep are found, bat the 
breed is little cared for. Asses are also lit- 
tle used. Dogs are neglected in the Burmese 
economy, but cats are numerous. Howes are 
used exclusively for riding, and are rarely more 
than thirteen hands high. The ox is the beast 
of draught and burden in the north; the buf- 
falo in the south.—Of minerals, gold, carried 
down in the sands of the mountains, is found 
in the beds of the various streams. Silver 
mines are wrought at Bor-twang, on the Obi- 
nese frontier. The amount of gold and silver ob- 
tained annually has been estimated to approach 
$1,000,000. Iron is abundant in the eastern 
portion of Laos, but is so rudely wrought that 
from 80 to 40 per cent. of the metal is lost in the 
prosei of forging. The petroleum pits on the 

anks of the Irrawaddy produce 8,000,000 pounds 
per annum. Copper, tin, lead, and antimony 
are known to exist in the Laos country, but it 
is doubtful if any of these metals are obtained 
in considerable antis, owing to the igno- 
rance of the people of the methods of working 
ores. The mountains near the city ọf Ava fur- 
nish a superior quality of limestone ; fine statuary 
marble is found 40 miles from the capital, on 
the banks of the Irrawaddy; amber exists so 
plentifully that it sells in Ava at the low price 
of $1 per pound; and nitre, natran, salt, and 
coal are extensively diffused over the entire 


country, though the latter is little used. The 


troleum, which igproduced in such abundance, 
is used by all classes in Burmah for burning in 
lamps, and as a protection against insects. It is 
dipped up in buckets from narrow wells sunk to 
4 Jepth of from 210 to 300 feet; it bubbles up at 
the bottom like a living spring of water. Turpen- 
tine is found in verious portions of the country, 
and is extensively exported to China. The 
oriental sapphire, ruby, topaz, and amethyst, 
beside varieties of the chrysoberyl and spinelle, 
are found in 2 districts in the beds of rivulets. 
All, over $50 in value, are claimed by the crown, 
and sent to the treasury; and no strangers are 
allowed to search for the stones.—From what 
has been said, it is evident that the Burmese 
have made but little advance in the practice of 
the useful arts. Women carry on the whole 

rocess of the cotton manufacture, using a rude 
oom, and displaying comparatively little in- 
genuity or skill. Porcelain is imported from 
China; British cottons are imported, and even 
in the interior undersell the native products; 
though the Burmese melt iron, steel is brought 
from Bengal; silks are manufactured at several 
places, but from raw Chinese silk; and while a 
very great variety of goods is imported, the ex- 
ports are comparatively insignificant, those to 
China, with which the Burmese carry on their 
most extensive commerce, consisting of raw 
cotton, ornamental feathers, chiefly of the blue 
jay, edible swallows’ nests, ivory, rhinoceros and 
deer’s horns, and some minor species of precious 
stones. In return for this, the Burmese import 
wrought copper, orpiment, quicksilver, vermil- 
ion, iron pans, brass wire, tin, lead, alum, silver, 
gold and gold leaf, earthenware, paints, carpets, 
rhubarb, tea, honey, raw silk, velvets, Chinese 
spirits, musk, verdigris, dried fruits, paper, fans, 
umbrellas, shoes, and wearing apparel. Gold 
and silver ornaments of a very rude description 
are made in various parts of the country; wea- 
pons, scissors, and carpenters’ tools are manu- 
factured at Ava; idols are sculptured in consid- 
erable quantities about 40 miles from Ava, where 
is found a hill of pure white marble. The cur- 
rency is in a wretched condition. Lead, silver, 
and gold, all uncoined, form the circulating 
medium. A large portion of the commerce is 
carried on by way of barter, in consequence of 
the difficulties attending the making of small 
paymegts. The precious metals must be weighed 
and assayed at every change of hands, for which 
bankers charge about 84 per cent. Interest 
ranges from 25 to 60 per cent. per annum. 
Petroleum is the most universal article of con- 
sumption. For it are exchanged saltpetre, lime, 
paper, lacquer ware, cotton and silk fabrics, 
iron and brass ware, sugar, tamarinds, &e. 
The yonnet-ni (the standard silver of the coun- 
try) has generally an alloy of copper of 10 or 15 
per cent. Below pos the mixture does not pass 
current, that degree of fineness being required 
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in the money paid for taxes —The revenues of 


the empire proceed from a house tax, which is 


levied on the village, the village authorities 
afterward assessing householders according to 
their respective ability to pay. This tax varies 

reatly, as from 6 tikals per householder m 

rome to 27 tikals in Tongho. Those subject 
to military duty, the farmers of the royal do- 
main, and artificers employed on the public 
works, are exempt. The soil is taxed accord- 
ing to crops.: The tobacco tax is paid in money; 
other crops pay 5 per cent. in kind. The 
farmers of the royal lands pay over one-half 
their crops. Fishing ports on lake and river 
are let either for a stated term or for a propor- 
tion of dried fish from the catch. These various 
revenues are collected by and for the use of the 
officers of the crown, each of whom receives, 
according to his importance, a district greater 
or lesa, from the proceeds of which he lives. 
The royal revenue is raised from the sale of mo- 
nopolies of the crown, among which cotton is 
the chief. In the management of this monopoly, 
the inhabitants are forced to deliver certain 
articles at certain low prices to the crown 
officera, who sell them at an enormous advance. 
Thus, lead is delivered by the producers at the 
rate of 5 tikals per bis, or 860 lbs., and his 
majesty sells it at the rate of 20 tikals. The 
royal revenues amount, 80 it is stated, to 
about 1,820,000 tikals, or £227,500 per annum, 
to which must. be added a further sum of 
£44,250, the produce of certain tolls levied in 
partioular districts, These moneys keep the 
royal household. This system of taxation, 
though despotic, is singularly simple in its de- 
tails; and a further exemplification of simplicity 
in government, is the manner in which the army 
is made to maintain itself, or, at least, to be 
supported by the people. The modes of en- 
listment are various; in some districts the 
volunteer system being adhered to, while in 
others, every 16 families are forced to furnish 2 
men armed and equipped. They are further 
obliged to furnish to these recruits, monthly, 
56 lbs. of rice and 5 rupees. In the province 
of Padoung every soldier is quartered upon 2 
families, who receive 5 acres of tax-free land, 
and have to furnish the man of war with half 
the crops, and 25 rupees per annum, beside 
wood and other minor necessities. The captain 
of 50 men receives 10 tikals (the tikal is worth 
$1}, or 21 rupees) each from 6 families, and 
half the crop of a 7th. The bo, or centurion, 
is maintained by the labor of 52 families, and 
the bo-gyi, or colonel, raises his salary from his 
own officers and men. The Burman soldier 
fights well under favoring circumstances, but 
the chief excellence of a Burman army corps 
lies in the absence of the impedimenta ; the 
soldier carries his bed (a hammock) at one end 


creatures, but that it appears in its 


of his musket, his kettle at the other, and his 
provisions (rice) in a cloth about his waist.— 
In physical conformation, the Burmese appear 
to be of the same race which inhabits the coun- 
tries between Hindostan and China, having 
more of the Mongolian than of the Hindoo 
type. They are short, stout, well proportioned, 
fleshy, but active; with large cheek-bones, eyes 


obliquely placed, brown but never very dark 


complexion, coarse, lank, black hair, abundant, 
and more beard than their neighbors, the Siam- 
ese. Major Allen, in a memoir to the East India 
government, gives them credit for frankness, a 
strong sense of the ridiculous, considerable 
readiness of resource, little patriotism, but much 
love of home and family; . little 
prejudice against strangers, and & readiness to 
acquire the knowledge of new arts, if not at- 
tended with too much mental exertion. They 
are sharp traders, and have a good deal of a 
certain kind of enterprise; are temperate, but 
have small powers of endurance; have more 
cunning than courage; though not blood- 
thirsty by nature, have borne phlegmatically 
the cruelties of their various kings; and without 
being naturally liars and cheats, are yet great 
braggarts and treacherous.— The Burmese are 
Buddhists by faith, and have kept the ceremo- 
nies of their religion freer from intermixture with 
other religions than elsewhere in India and China. 
The Burmese Buddhists avoid, to some extent, 
the picture worship practised in rie and 
their monks are more than usually faithful to 
their vows of poverty and celibacy. Toward 
the close of the last century, the Burman state 
religion was divided by 2 sects, or offshoots 
from the ancient faith. The first of these en- 
tertained a belief similar in some respects to 
pantheism, believing that the godhead is dif- 
fused over and through all the world and its 
highest 
stages of development in the Buddhists them- 
selves, The other rejects entirely the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, and the picture wor- 
ship and cloister system of the Buddhists ; 
considers death as the portal to an everlasting 
happiness or misery, according to the conduct 
of the deceased, and worships one supreme and 
all-creating spirit ve). The present king, 
who is a zealous devotee to his faith, has al- 
ready publicly burned 14 of these heretics, both 
parties of whom are alike outlawed. They 
are, nevertheless, according to Capt. Yule, very 
numerous, but worship in secret.—The early 
history of Burmah is but little known. The 
empire attained its acme of power in the 11th 
century, when the capital was in Pegu. About 
the beginning of the 16th century the state was 
split into several minor and independent gov- 
ernments, which made war. upon each other; 
and in 1554, when the king Tshen-byoo Myayen 
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took Ava, he had subdued to himself all the 
valley of the Irrawaddy, and had even subject- 
ed Siam. After various changes, Alompra, the 
founder of the present dynasty (who died in 
1760), once more raised the empire to some- 
thing like its former extent and power. Since 
then the British have taken from it its most 
fertile and valuable provinces.—The govern- 
ment of Burmah is a pue despotism, the king, 
one of whose titles is lord of life and death, dis- 
pensing imprisonment, fines, torture, or death, 
at his supreme will. The details of the gov- 
crnment are carried out by the hlwot-dau, or 
council of state, whose presiding officer is the 
pre-nominated heir-apparen} to the throne, or 
if there is no heir named, then a prince of the 
blood royal. In ordinary times the council is 
composed of. 4 ministers, who have, however, 
no distinct departments, but act wherever 
chance directs. They form also a high court 
of appeal, before whom suits are brought for 
final adjudication ; and in their individual capa- 
city, they have power to give judgment on cases 
which are not brought up to the collective coun- 
cil. As they retain 10 per cent. of the property 
-in suit for the costs of the judgment, they de- 
rive very handsome incomes from this source. 
From this and other peculiarities of tho Bur- 
mese government, it is easily seen that justice 
is kcal dealt out to the people. Every office- 
holder is at the same time a plunderer ; tho 
judges are venal, the police Joronen, robbers 
and thieves abound, life and property are in- 
secure, and every inducement to progress is 
wanting. Near the capital the power of the 
king is fearful and oppressive. It decreases 
with distance, so that in the more distant 
provinces the people pay but little heed to 
the behests of the lord of the white ele- 
phant, elect their own governors, who are 
ratified by the king, and pay but slight trib- 
ute to the governinent. Indeed, the prov- 
inces bordering on China display the curious 
spectacle of a people living contentedly un- 
der two governments, the Chinese and Bur- 
mese taking a like part in the ratification 
of the rulers of these localities, but, wisely, 
generally settling on the same men. Not- 
withstanding various British embassies have 
visited Burmah, and although missionary ope- 
rations have been carried on there more 
successfully than elsewhere in Asia, the in- 
terior of Burmah is yet a complete terra 
incognita, on which modern geographers and 
map-makers have ventured some wild guesses, 
but concerning which they know very little 
in detail.—(See “ Narrative of the Mission sent 
by the Governor-General of India, to the Court 
of Ava, 1855,” by Capt. Henry Yule. Lon- 
don, 1858.) : 


CAMP, a place of repose for troops, whether 
for one mgar or a longer time, and whether in 
tents, in bivouac, or with any such shelter as 
may be hastily constructed. Troops are 
cantoned when distributed among villages, or 
when placed in huts at the end of a campaign. 
Barracks. are permanent military quarters. 
Tents were deemed unwholesome by Napoleon, 
who preferred that the soldier should bivouac, 
sleeping with his feet toward the fire, and pro- 
tected from the wind by slight sheds and 
bowers. Major Sibley, of the American army, 
has invented a tent which will accommodate 20 
cavalry soldiers, with their accontrements, all 
sleeping with their feet toward a fire in its 
centre. Bivouac tents have been introduced 
into the Freneh:service since 1887. They con- 
sist of a tissue of cotton cloth impre with 
caoutchous, and thus made water-proof, Every 
man’ carries a portion of this cloth, and the 
different pieces are rapidly attached together 
by means of alasps. In the selection of a 
good water within a convenient distance is es- 
sential, as is the proximity of woods for fire- 
wood and means of shelter. Good roads, 
canals, or navigable streams are important to 
furnish the troops with the necessaries of life, 
if they are encamped for a long period. The 
vicinity of swamps or stagnant water is to be 
avoided. Theground to be suitable for defence 
must admit of manœuvres of troops. As far as 
possible the cavalry and infantry should be es- 
tablished on a single line, the former upon the 
wings, the latter in the centre. The shelters 
or huts are arranged, as nearly as the nature of 
the ground admits, in streets perpendicular to the 
front, and extending from one end of the camp 
to the other. In arranging a camp, however, no 
universal rule can be laid down, but the com- 
mander must decide according to circumstances 
whether to form his army in 1 or 2 lines, and 
upon the relative positions of infantry, ‘cavalry, 
and artillery. The guards of camps are: 1, the 
camp-gugrd, whioh serves to keep good order 
and discipline, prevent desertions, and give the 
alarm; 2, detachments of infantry and cavalry, 
denominated pickets, stationed in front and 
on the flanks, which intercept reconnoitring 
parties of the enemy, and give timely notice of 
a hostile approach; and 8, grand guards, or 
outposts, which are large detachments posted in 
surrounding villages, farm-houses, or small field 
works, from which they can watch the move- 
ments of the enemy. They should not beso 
far from the camp as to be beyond snecor in case 
of attack. Immediately after arriving on the 
ground, the number of men to be furnished for 
guards and . are detailed; the posts to 
be occupied by them are designated; the places 
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for distribution of provisions mentioned; and, 
in general, all arrangements made concerning 
the interior and exterior police and service of 
the camp.—One of the most ancient camps 
mentioned in history is that of the Israel- 
ites at their exodus from Egypt. It formed 
a large square, divided for the different tribes, 
bad in the middle the camp of the Levites 
with the tabernacle, and a principal gate or 
entrance, which, with an adjacent open space, 
was at the same time a forum and mar- 
ket- place. But the form, the dimensions, 
and the intrenchments of the regular military 
camps of the Hebrews, or their enemies, oan 
scarcely be traced.— The camp of the Greeks 
before Troy was close upon the sea-shore, to 
shelter their sbips drawn upon the land, divided 
into separate quarters for the different tribes, 
and fortified with ramparts fronting the city 
and the sea, and externally with a high mount 
of earth, strengthened with wooden towers 
against the sallies of the besieged. The bravest 
of their chiefs, as Achilles and Ajax, were post- 
ed at the extremities. The camp of the Lace- 
demonians was cirpular, and not without the 
regular precautions of sentries and videttes.— 
The Roman camp varied according to the season 
of the year, the length of time it was to be occu- 
pied, the number of legions, as well as the 
nature of the ground, and other circumstances, 
A historian of the time of the empire mentions 
camps of every shape, circular, oblong, &.; but 
the regnlar form of the Roman camp was quad- 
N Its place was determined by augurs 
and according to the 4 quarters, with the front to 
the rising sun; it was measured with a gnomon ; 
a square of 700 feet was regarded as sufficient 
for 20,000 men, It was divided into an upper 
and lower part, separated by a large open space, 
and by 2 chief lines (decumana and cardo), run- 
ning from E. to W., and from N. to S., and by 
several streets. It had 4 gates, the principal of 
which were the decuman and the pretorian, 
which no soldier could pass without leave, under 
pain of death, and was surrounded with a 
rampart, separated by a space of 200 feet from 
the inner camp, a ditch, and a mound of earth. 
All these intrenchments were made by the 
soldiers themselves, who handled the pickaxe 
and the spade as dexterously as the sword or 
the lance; they levelled the ground, and fixed 
the palisades, which they carried along, around 
the intrenchments into a kind of hedge of irreg- 
ular points, In the middle of the upper di- 
vision was the pavilion of the general (preto- 
rium), forming a square of 200 feet; around it 
the auguraculum, the guestorium, or quarters 
of the treasurers of the army, the Jorum, serv- 
ing as a market and meeting place, and 
the tents of the Zegati, those of the tribunes op- 
posite their respective legions, and of the com- 


manders of foreign auxiliary troops. In the 


lower division were the tents of the inferior 
officers and the legions, the Roman horse, the 
triarii, the principes, the hastati, &o.; and on 
the flanks the companies of foreign horse and 
foot, carefully kept apart. The tents were 
covered with skins, each containing 10 soldiers, 
and their decanus; the centurions and standard- 
bearers at the head of their companies. In the 
space between the 2 divisions, which was called 
principia, were the platform of the general, for 
the exercise of justice as well as for harangues, 
the altar, the sacred images, and the not less 
sacred military ensigns. In exceptional cases 
the camp was surrounded with a wall of stones, 
and sometimes even the quarters of the soldiers 
were of the same material. The whole camp 
offered the aspect of a city; it was the only 
fortress the Romans constructed. Among the 
most permanent memorials of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain is the retention of the Latin 
castra (camp), as, in whole or part, the name 
of a great number of places first occupied by 
them as military posts, as Doncaster, Leicester, 
Worcester, Chester, Winchester, &c.—The camps 
of the barbarous nations of antiquity were often 
surrounded with a fortification of wagons and 
carts, as for instance, that of the Cimbri, in their 
last battle against the Romans (101 B. C.), 
which camp was so fiercely defended, after their 
defeat, by their wives—An InrreNcHED Camp 
is a camp surrounded by defensive works, 
which serves also as a fortification, and is 
intended accordingly for prolonged use. 


CAMPAIGN. This term is very often 
used to denote the military operations which 
are carried on during a war within a single 
year; but if these operations take place on 2 
or more independent seats of war, it would be 
scarcely logical to comprise the whole of them 
under the beai of one campaign. Thus what 
may be loosely called the campaign of 1800 
comprises 2 distinct campaigns, conducted each 
quite independently of thə other: the cam- 
paign of Italy (Marengo), and the campaign 
of Germany (Hohenlinden). On the other 
hand, since the almost total disuse of winter 
quarters, the end of the year does not al- 
ways mark the boundary between the close 
of one distinct series of warlike operations 
and the commencement of another. There are 
nowadays many other military and political 
considerations far more important in war than 
the change of the seasons. Thus each of the 
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campaigns of 1800 consists of 2 distinot portions : 
general armistice extending over the time 
from July to September divides them, and al- 
though the campaign of Germany is brought to 
a close in Dec. 1800, yet that of Italy continues 
during the first half of Jan. 1801. Clausewitz 
justly observes that the campaign of 1812 does 
‘evidently not end with Dec. 81 of that year, 
when the French were still on the Niemen, 
and in fall retreat, but with their arrival behind 
the Elbe in Feb. 1818, where they again col- 
lected their forces, the impetus which drove 
them hameward having ceased. Still, winter 
remaining always a season during which fatigue 
and exposure will, in our latitudes, reduce ac- 
tive armies at an excessive rate, a mutial sus- 
pension of operations and recruiting of strength 
very often coincide with that time of the year ; 
and although a campaign, in the strict sense of 
the word, means a series of warlike operations 
closely connected together by one strategetical 
plan and directed toward one strategetical object, 
campaigns may still in most cases very conve- 
niently be named by the year ia which their 
decisive actions are fought. l ie a 


Captain 


‘~“GAPTAIN, the rank designating a command- 


er of a company in infantry, or of a squadron 
or troop in cavalry, or the chief officer of 
a ship of war. In most continental armies 
in Europe captains are considered subalterns ; 
in the British army they form an intermediate 
rank between the field officer and the subaltern 
the latter term comprising those commission 
officers only whose rank does not imply a di- 
rect and constant command. In the U. B. army 
the captain is responsible for the arms, ammu- 
nition, clothing, &c., of the company under his 
command. The duties of a captain in the navy 
are very comprehensive, and his post is one of 
great responsibility. In the British service he 
ranks with a lieut.-colonel in the army, until the 
expiration of 3 years from the date of his com- 
mission, when he takes rank with a full colonel. 
In the old French service he was forbidden to 
leave his ship under pain of death, and was to 
blow it up rather than let it fall into the hands 
of an enemy. The title of captain is also ap- 
plied to masters of merchant or passenger ves- 
sels, and to various petty officers on ships of 
the line, as captain of the forecastle, of the 
hold, of the main and fore tops, &. The 
word is of Italian origin, meaning a man. 
who is at the head of something, Ad in this 
sense it is often used as synonymous with a gen- 
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Carabine 
CARAEINE, or Carsıng, a short barrelled 
musket adapted to the use of cavalry. In order 
to admit of its being easily loaded on horseback, 
the barrel ought not to be more than 2 feet 6 
inches long, unless it be bpeech- loading; and to 
be easily managed with one hand only, its weight 
must be less than that of an infautry musket. 
The bore, too, is in most services rather less than 
that of the infantry firearm. The carabine may 
have either a smooth or a rifled bore; in the 
first oase, its effect will be considerably inferior 
to that of the common musket; in the second, it 
will exceed it in precision for moderate distances. 
In the British service, the cavalry carry smooth- 
bored carabines ; in the Russian cavalry, the light 
horse all ‘have rifled carabines, while of the 
cuirassiers } have rifled, and the remaining 2 
smooth barrels to their carabines. The artillery, 
too, in some services (French and British espe- 
cially), carry carabines ; those of the British are 
on the principle of the new Enfield rifle. Car- 
abine-firing was at one time the principal mode 
of cavalry fighting, but now it is principally 
used on outpost duty, and with cavalry skir- 
mislring. In French military works, the ex- 
pression carabine always means an infantry 
rifle, while for a cavalry carabine the word 
mousqueton is adopted. 


Carcass p 
CAROAS8, a shell filed with inflammable 
composition, the flame of which issues through 
8 or 4 holes, and is so violent that it can scarce- 
ly be extinguished. They are thrown from 
mortars, howitzers, and guns, in the same way. 
as common shells, and burn from 8 to 10 min- 
utes. The composition is either melted over a 
fire, and poured hot into the shell, or it is 
worked into a compact mass by the aid of liquid 
grease, and then crammed into the shell. ‘The 
use holes are stopped with corks or wooden 
stoppers, through which a tube, filled with fuse- 
composition, passes into the shell. Formerly . 
these carcasses were cast with a partition or 
diaphragm, like the present shrapnell shells, .. 
the bottom part being destined to receive & 
bursting charge of gunpowder ; but this com- 
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“plication is now done away with. Another 
sind of carcasses was formerly in use, construct- 
ed like a light ball, on two circular iron 
hoops, crossing each other at right angles, over 
which canvas was spread, thus forming an im- 
perfectly spheroidal body, which was filled with 
asimilar composition, containing mostly gunpow- 
der and pitch. These carcasses, however, have 
been abandoned, because their great lightness 
made it almost impossible to throw them to any 
distance, or with any precision. The composi- 
tions for filling our modern carcasses vary con- 
siderably, but they each and all consist chiefly 
of saltpetre and sulphur, mixed with a resinous 
or fatty substance. Thus the Prussian service 
uses 75 parts saltpetre, 25 parts sulphur, 7 parts 
mealed powder, and 83 parts colophony. The 
British use saltpetre 100 parts, sulphur 40 
parts, rosin 80 parts, antimony 10 parts, tallow 
10 parts, turpentine 10 parts. Oarcasses are 
chiefly used in bombardments, and sometimes 
against shipping, though in this latter uso they 
have been almost entirely superseded by red- 
hot shot, which is easier prepared, of greater 
precision and of far more incendiary effect. 


Carronade 

CARRONADE, a short piece of iron ord- 
nance, first constructed at the Carron foundery, 
Scotland, in 1779, for the use of the British 
navy, and first employed against the United 
States. The carronades have no trunnions, but 
a loop under the middle of the piece, by which 
they are fastened to the carriage. The bore 
has a chamber, and the muzzle is scooped out 
like acup. They are very short and light, there 
being about 60 or 70 Ibs. of tho gun to 1 Ib. of 
the weight of the solid shot, the length varying 
from 7 to 8 calibres. The charge, consequently, 
cannot but be weak, and ranges from r to } 
the weight of the shot.—Carronades, on their 
first introduction, found great favor with navai 
men. Their lightness and insignificant recoil 
allowed great numbers of them to be placed 
on board the small men-of-war of thoso times. 
Their ranges appeared proportionably great, 
which was caused: 1, by a reduced windage, 
and, 2, by their great angle of dispart, arising 
from the thickness of metal around the breech, 
and the shortness of the gun; and the great 
weight of metal projected by them rendered 
them at close quarters very formidable. They 
were adopted in the U.S. service about 1800. 
It was, howéver, soon discovered that this kind 
of cannon. could not compete with longer and 
heavier guns, throwing their projectiles with full 


charge and at low elevations. Thus, it has been 
ascertained that the common long guns c? the 
British service have at 2° elevation, an“ the 
shell guns at 3°, the same range as the car- 
ronades of corresponding calibre at 5° (viz., 
about 1,200 yards). And, as the change of 
hitting decreases as the elevation increases, the 
use of carronades beyond 1,200 yards and an 
elovation of 5° is completely out of tho ques- 
tion; whereas, long guns may with consider- 
able effect be used at ranges up to a mile, and 


even 2,000 yards. This was strikingly exempli- 


fied by the 2 centending squadrons on Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, during the Anglo-American 
war of 1812—14. The American vessels had 
long guns, while the British were mainly armed 
with carronades. The Americans manœuvred 
so as to keep just out of range of the British 
carronades, while their own long guns told 
heavily on the hulls and rigging of their op- 
ponents. In consequence of these defects, car- 
ronades have now become almost obsolete. 
On shore they aro used by the British, now 
and then, on the flanks of bastions and in case- 
mates, where but a short extent of ditch: is to 
be flanked by grape principally. The French 
navy possesses a carronade with trunnions (car- 
ronade d tourillons); but this is in reality a 
powerful gun. 


8 
Certridge 

CARTRIDGE, a paper, parchment, or flan- 
nel case or bag containing the exact quantity of 
gunpowder used for the charge of a fire-arm, 
and to which, in some instances, the projectile 
is attached. Blank cartridge, for small arms, 
does not contain a bullet; ball cartridge does, 
In all small-arm cartridge tlio paper is used as 
a wad, and rammed down. Tho cartridge for 
the French Minié and British Enfield rifle is 
steeped in grease at ono end, so as to fa-ilitate 
ramming down. That of the Prussian needle 
gun contains also the fulminating composition 
exploded by the action of the needle. Cariridges 
for cannon are generally made of flannel or 
other light woollen cloth. In somo services, 
those for field service at least have tho projec- 
tile attached to the cartridge by meai:s of a 
wooden bottom whenever practicable; and the 
French have,partially introduced this system 
even into their naval service. The British still 
have cartridge and shot separated, in field as 
well as in naval and siege artillery. —An inge- 
nious method of making paper cartridges without 
seams has been lately introduced into tho royal 
arsenal, Woolwich, England. Metallic cylin- 
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drical hollow moulds, just large enough for a 
cartridge to alip over, are perforated with a 
multitude of small holes, and being introduced 
into the soft pulp of which cartridge paper is 
made, and then connected with an exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump, are immediately cover- 
ed with a thin layer of the pulp. This, on being 
dried, is a complete paper tube. The moulds 
are arranged many together; and each one is 
provided with a worsted cover, like the finger 
of a glove, upon which the pulp collects, and 
this being taken off with it serves as the Hning 
with which the best cartridges are provided.— 
A kind of cartridge is in use for sporting pieces, 
made of a network of wire containing the 
shot only. It is included in an outer case of 
paper. The charge of shot is mixed with bone 
dust to give compactness. When the piece is 
fired, the shot are carried along to a much 
greater distance without scattering than if 
charged in any other way. xy. 


Case Shot 

OASE SHOT, or Canister Saor, consists of 
a number of wrought-iron balls, packed in a 
tin canister of a cylindrical shape. The balls 
for field service are regularly deposited in lay- 
ers, but for most kinds of siege and naval ord- 
nance they are merely thrown into the case 
until it is filled, when the lid is soldered on. 
Between the bottom of the canister and the 
charge a wooden bottom is inserted. The weights 
of the balls vary with the different kinds of 
ordnance, and the regulations of each service. 
The English have, for their heavy naval guns, 
balls from 8 oz. to 8 Ibs.; for their 9-pound field- 
gun, 14 gz. and 5 oz. balls, of which respectively 
126 and 41 make up a canister for one discharge. 
The Prussians use 41 balls, each weighing 
zu of the weight of the corresponding round 
shot. The French had up to 1854 nearly the 


same system; how they may have altered it 


since the introduction of the new howitzer gun, 
we are unable to tell. For siege and garrison 
artillery, the balls are sometimes arranged round 
a spindle projecting from the wooden bottom, 
either in a bag in the shape of a grape (whence 
the none grape shot), or in regular layers 
with round wooden or iron plates between each 
layer, the whole covered over with à canvas 
bag.—The most recently introduced kind is the 
spherical case shot, commonly called from their 
inventor, the British general Shrapnell, shrap- 
nell shells. Ey consist of a thin cast-iron shell 
(from $ to 4 inch thickne&s of iron), with a dia- 
phragm or partition in the middle. The lower 


compartment Is destined to receive a bursting 
charge, the upper one contains leaden musket 


balls, A fuse is inserted containing a careful 

repared composition, tho accuracy of whose 

urning off can be depended upon. A compo- 
sition is run between the balls, so as to prevent 
them from shaking. When used in the field, 
the fuse is cut off to the length required for the 
distance of the enemy, and inserted into the 
shell. At from 60 to 70 yards from the euemy 
the fuse is burnt to the bottom, and explodes 
the shell, scattering the bullets toward the ene- 
my precisely as if common case shot had been 
fired on the spot where the shell exploded. The 
precision of the fuses at present attained in 
several services is very great, and thus this now 
projectile enables the gunner to obtain tho ex- 
act effect of grape at ranges where formerly 
round shot only could bo used. The com- 
mon case is most destructive up to 200 yards, 
but may be used up to 500 yards; its effect 
against advancing lines of infantry or cavalry 
at close quarters is terrible; against skirmishers 
it is of little use; against columns round shot 
is oftener applicable. Tho spherical case, on 
the other hand, is most effective at from 600 
to 1,400 yards, and with a proper elevation and 
a long fuse, may be launched at still greater 
ranges with probability of effect. From its ex- 
plosion near the enemy, by which the hailstorm 
of bullets is kept close together, it may success- 
fully be used against troops in almost any but 
the skirmishing formation. After the introduc- 
tion of tho 1 case shot, it was adopted 
in almost all European services as soon as n 
proper fuse composition was invented by each, 
this forming the only difficulty; and of the 
great European powers, France is the only ono 
which has not yet succeeded in this particular. 
Further experiments, accidents, or bribes will, 
however, no doubt soon place this power in 
possession of the secret. 


it 

CATAPULT (Gr. xara, against, and add, 
to hurl), an ancient military engine for throwing 
stones, darts, and other missiles, invented in 
Syracuse, in the reign of Dionysius the elder. 
It acted upon the principle of tho bow, and 
consisted of wood frame-work, a part of 
which was elastic, and furnished with tense 
cords of hair or muscle. Catapults were of 
various sizes, being designed either for field- 
service or bombardments. The largest of them 
projected beams 6 feet long and weighing 60 
Ibs. to the distance of 400 paces, and Josephus 
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gives instances of their throwing great stones 
to the distance of 4 of a mile. The Romans 
employed 300 of them at the siege of Jerusa- 
lem. From the time of Julius Cæsar it is not 
distinguished by Latin authors from the bal- 
lista, which was originally used only for throw- 
ing masses of stone. 


Cavalry . ae 
“CAVALRY (Fr. cavalerie, from cavalier, a 


iers on horseback. The use of the horse for rid- 


(Aeon from cheval, a horse), a body of sol- 
d 


5 | 


ing, and the introduction of bodies of mounted 
men into armies, naturally originated in those 


0 countries to which the horse is indigenous, 


and where the climate and gramineous produc- 


tions of the soil favored the development of all 
its physical capabilities. 


While the horse in 
Europe and tropical Asia soon degenerated into 
a clumsy animal or an undersized pony, the 
breed of Arabia, Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and the north coast of Africa attained great 
beauty, speed, docility, and endurance. But it 
appears that at first it was used in harness only ; 
at least in military history the war chariot long 
precedes the armed horseman. The Egyptian 
monuments show plenty of war chariots, but 
with asingle exception no horsemen; and that 
exception appears to belong to the Roman 
period. Still it is certain that at least a couple 
of centuries before the country was conquered 
by the Persians, the Egyptians had a numerous 
cavalry, and the commander of this arm is more 
than once named among the most important 
officials of the court. It is very likely that the 
Egyptians became acquainted with cavalry dur- 
ing their war with the Assyrians; for on the As- 
syrian monuments horsemen are often delinea- 
ted, and their use in war with Assyrian armies 
at a very early period is established beyond a 
doubt. With them, also, the saddle appears to 
have originated. In the older sculptures the 
soldier rides the bare back of the animal; at a 
later epoch we find a kind of pad or cushion in- 
troduced, and finally a high saddle similar to that 
now used all over the East. The Persians 
and Medians, at the time they appear in history, 
were anation of horsemen. Though they retain- 
ed the war chariot, and even left to it its ancient 
precedence over the younger arm of cavalry, yet 
the great numerical strength of the mounted 
men gave the latter an importance it had 
never possessed in any former service. The 
cavalry of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Per- 
sians consisted of that kind which still prevails 
in the East, and which, up to very recent times, 


was alone employed in northern Africa, Asia, 
and eastern Marans. irregular cavalry. But 
no sooner had the Greeks so far improved their 
breed of horses by crosses with the eastern 
horse, as to fit them for cavalry purposes, than 
they began to organize the arm upon a new 
1 They are the creators of both regu- 
ar infantry and regular cavalry. They formed 
the masses of fighting men into distinct bodies, 
armed and equipped them according to the pur- 
poke they were intended for, and taught them 
to act in concert, to move in ranks and files, 
to keep together in a definite tactical formation, 
and thus to throw the weight of their concen- 
trated and advancing mass upon a given point 
of the enemy’s front. Thus organized, they 
proved everywhere superior to the undrilled, 
unwieldy, and uncontrolled mobs brought 
against them by the Asiatics. We have no in- 
stance of a combat of Grecian cavalry against 
Persian horsemen before the time the Persians 


themselves had formed bodies of a more regular 


kind of cavalry ; but there can be no doubt that 
the result would have been the same as when 
the infantry of both nations met in battle. 
Cavalry, at first, was organized by the horse- 
breeding countries of Greece only, such as 
Thessalia and Boœotia; but, very soon after, the 
Athenians formed a body of heavy cavalry, be- 
side mounted archers for outpost and skirmish- 
ing duty. The Spartans, too, had the élite of 
their youth formed into a body of horse-guards ; 
but they had no faith in cavalry, and made 
them dismount in battle, and fight as infantry. 
From the Greeks of Asia Minor, as well as from 
the Greek mercenaries serving in their army, the 
Persians learned the formation of regular caval- 
ry, and there is no doubt that a considerable por- 
tion of the Persian horse that fought against 
Alexander the Great were more or less trained 
to act in compact bodies in a regular manner. 
The Macedonians, however, were more than a 
match for them. With that people horseman- 
ship was an accomplishment indispensable to 
the young nobility, and cavalry held a high 
rank in their army. The cavalry of Philip and 
Alexander consisted of the Macedonian and 
Thessalian nobility, with a few squadrons 
recruited in Greece proper. It was composed 
of heavy horsemen—cataphracti-—armed with 
helmet and breastplate, cuisses, and a long 
spear. It usually charged in a compact body, in 
an oblong or wedge-shaped column, sometimes 
also in line. The light cavalry, composed of 
auxiliary troops, was of a more or less irregular 
kind, and served like the Cossacks now-a-days 
for outpost duty and skirmishing.—The battle 
of the Granicus (834 B. C.) offers the first in- 
stance of an engagement in which cavalry played 
a decisive part. The Persiancavalry was placed at 
charging distance from the fords of the river. As 
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soon as the heads of columns of the Macedonian 


infantry had passed the river, and before they 
could deploy, the Persian horse broke in upon 
them and drove them headlong down again 
into the river. This manœuvre, repeated sev- 
eral times over with perfect success, shows at 
once that the Persians had regular cavalry to 
oppose to the Macedonians. To surprise infantry 
in the very moment of its greatest weakness, 
viz., when passing from one tactical formation 
into another, requires the cavalry to be well in 
hand, and perfectly under the control of its 
commanders, Irregular levies are incapable of 
it. Ptolemy, who commanded the advanced 
guard of lexander’s army, could make no 
headway until the Macedonian cuirassiers passed 
the river, and charged the Persians in flank. A 
long combat ensued, but the Persian horsemen 
being disposed in one line without reserves, 
and being at last abandoned by the Asiatic 
Greeks in their army, were ultimately routed. 
The battle of Arbela (361 B. C.) was the most 
glorious for the Macedonian cavalry. Alexander 
in person led the Macedonian horse, which 
formed the extreme right of his order of battle, 


while the Thessalian horse formed the left. 


The Persians tried to outflank him, but in the 
decisive moment Alexander brought fresh men 
from the rear so as to seed them in their 
turn; they at the same time left a gap be- 
tween their left and centre. Into this gap 
Alexander at once dashed, separating their left 
from the remainder of the army, rollin it up 
completely, and pursuing it for a considerable 
distance. Then, on being called upon to send 
assistance to his own menaced left, he rallied 
his horse in a very short time, and passing be- 
hind the enemy’s centre fell upon the rear of 
his right. The battle was thus gained, and 
Alexander from that day ranks among the 
first of the cavalry generals of all times. And 
to crown the work, his cavalry pursued the 
fugitive enemy with such ardor that its ad- 
vanced guard stood the next day 75 miles in 
advance of the battle-field. It is very curious 
to observe that the general principles of cavalry 
tactics were as well understood at that time as 
they are now. To attack infantry in the for- 
mation of the march, or during a change of 
formation ; to attack cavalry principally on its 
flank; to profit by any opening in the enemy’s 


line by dashing in and wheeling to the right and 


left, so as to take in flank and rear the troops 
placed next to such a gap; to follow up a victory 
by a rapid and inexorable pursuit of the broken 
enemy—these are among the first and most 
important rules that every modern cavalry offi- 
cer has to learn. After Alexander’s death we 
hear no more of that splendid cavalry of Greece 
and Macedon. In Greece infantry again pre- 
vailed, and in Asia and Egypt the mounted 


service soon degenerated.—The Romans never 
were horsemen. What little cavalry they had 
with the legions was glad to fight on foot. 
Their horses were of an inferior breed, and the 
men could not ride. But on the southern side of 
the Mediterranean a cavalry was formed, which 
not only rivalled, but even outshone that of Alex- 
ander. The ‘Carthaginian generals, Hamilcar 
and Hannibal, had succeeded in forming, be- 
side their Numidian irregular horsemen, a body 
of first-rate regular cavalry, and thus created 
an arm which almost everywhere insured 
them a victory. The Berbers of north Africa 
are, up to the present day, a nation of horse- 
men, at least in the plains, and the splendid 
Barb horse which carried Hannibal’s swords- 
men into the deep masses of the Roman in- 
fantry, With a rapidity and vehemence un- 
known before, still mounts the finest regiments of 
the whole French cavalry, the chasseurs dA. 
rigue, and is by them acknowledged to be the 
best war-horse in existence. The Carthaginian 
infantry was far inferior to that of the Romans, 
even after it had been long trained by its two 
great chiefs; it would not have had the slightest 
chance against the Roman legions, had it not 
been for the assistance of that cavalry which 
alone made it possible for Hannibal to hold out 
16 years in Italy; and when this cavalry had 
been worn out by the wear and tear of so many’ 
campaigns, not by the sword of the enemy, 
there was ro longer a place in Italy for him. 
Hannibal’s battles have that in common with 
those of Frederic the Great, that most of them 
were won by cavalry over first-rate infantry ; 
and, indeed, at no other time has cavalry per- 
formed such glorious deeds as under those two 
great commanders. From what nation, and 
upon what tactical principles, Hamilcar and 
Hannibal formed their regular cavalry, we are 
not precisely informed. But as their Numid- 
ian light horse are always clearly distinguished 
from the heavy or regular cavalry, we may con- 
clude that the latter was not composed of 
Berber tribes. There were very likely many 
foreign mercenaries and some Carthaginians ; 
the great mass, however, most probably con- 
sisted of Spaniards, as it was formed in their 
country, and as even in Cœsar's time Spanish 
horsemen were attached to most Roman armies. 
Hannibal being well acquainted with Greek 
civilization, and Greek mercenaries and soldiers 
of fortune having before his time served under 
the Carthaginian standards, there can scarcely 
be a doubt that the organization of the Grecian 
and Macedonian heavy cavalry served as the 
basis for that of the Carthaginian. The very 
first encounter in Italy settled the question of the 
superiority of the Oarthaginian horse. At the Ti- 
einus (218 B. C.), the Roman consul Publius Sci- 
pio, While reconnoitring with his cavalry and light 
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Infantry, met with the Carthaginian cavalry led 


by Hannibal on a similar errand. Hannibal at 
once attacked. The Roman light infantry stood 
in first line, the cavalry formed the second. 
The Carthaginian heavy horse charged the in- 


fantry, dispersed it, and then fell at once on the 


Roman cavalry in front, while the Numidian 
irregulars charged their flank and rear. The 
battle was short. The Romans fought bravely, 
but they had no chance whatever. They could. 
not ride; their own horses vanquished them; 
frightened by the flight of the Roman skir- 
mishers, who were driven in upon them and 
sought shelter between them, they threw off 
many of their riders and broke up the forma- 
tion. Other troopers, not trusting to their 
horsemanship, wisely dismounted and attempt- 
ed to fight as infantry. But already the Car- 
thaginian cuirassiers were in the midst of 
them, while the inevitable Numidians galloped 
round the confused mass, cutting down every 
fugitive who detached himself from it. The 
loss of the Romans was considerable, and Pub- 
lius Scipio himself was wounded. At the 
Trebia, Hannibal succeeded in enticing the Ro- 
mans to cross that river, so as to fight with this 
barrier in their rear. No sooner was this nc- 
complished than ho advanced with all his troops 
against them and forced them to battle. The 
Romans, like the Carthaginians, had their 
infantry in the centre; but opposite to the 2 
Roman wings formed by cavalry, Hannibal 
placed his elephants, making use of his cav- 
alry to outflank and overlap both wings of his 
opponents. At the very outset of the battle, 
the Roman cavalry, thus turned and outnum- 
‘bored, was completely defeated; but the Ro- 
man infantry drove back the Carthaginian 
centre and gained ground. The victorious Car- 
thaginian horso now attacked them in front 
and flank; they compelled them to desist from 
advancing, but could not break them. Hanni- 
bal, however, knowing the solidity of the Ro- 
man legion, had sent 1,000 horsemen and 1,000 
picked foot soldiers under his brother Mago by 
a roundabout way to their rear. These fresh 
haa now fell upon them and succeeded in 
breaking the second line; but the first line, 
10,000 men, closed up, and in a compact body 
forced their way through the enemy, and 
marched down tho river toward Placentia, 
where they crossed it unmolested. In the bat- 
tle of Canna (216 B. C.), the Romans had 80,000 
„infantry and 6,000 cavalry; tho Carthaginians, 
40,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. The cav- 
alry of Latium formed tho Roman right wing, 
leaning on the river Aufidus; that of the allied 
Italians stood on tho left, while tho infantry 
formed tho centre. IIannibal, too, placed his 
infantry in tho centre, the Celtic and Spanish 
levies again forming the wings, while between 


them, a little further back, stood his African 
infantry, now equipped and organized on tho 
Roman system. Of his cavalry, he placed 
tho Numidians on tho right wing, whero the 
open plain permitted them, by their superior 
mobility and rapidity, to evado the charges of 
tho Italian heavy horso opposed to them; whilo 


the whole of tho heavy cavalry, under Hasdrubal, 


was stationed on tho left, close to tho river. 
On the Roman left, the Numidians gavo the 
Italian cavalry plenty to do, but from their 
very nature as irregular horse could not break 
up their close array by regular charges. In tho 
centre, the Roman infantry soon drovo back 
the Celts and Spaniards, and then formed into 
a wedge-shaped column in order to attack tho 
African infantry. These, however, wheeled in- 
ward, and charging tho unwieldy mass in line, 
broke its impetus; and there tho battle, now, be- 
came a standing fight. But Iasdrubal's heavy 
horse had, in the mean time, prepared tho de- 
feat of tho Romans. Having furiously charged 
the Roman cavalry of tho right wing, they dis- 
ersed them after a stout resistance, passed, 
ike Alexander at Arbela, behind the Roman 
contre, fell upon tho rear of tho Italian cavalry, 
broke it completely, and, leaving it an casy prey 
to the Numidians, formed for a grand chargo 
on the flanks and rear of the Roman infantry. 
This was decisive. Tho unwieldy mass, at- 
tacked on all sides, gave way, opened out, was 
broken, and succumbed. Never was there such 
complete destruction of an army. Tho Ro- 
mans lost 70,000 men; of their cavalry, only 
70 men escaped. Tho Carthaginians lost not 
quite 6,000, $ of whom belonged to tho Celtic 
contingents, which had had to bear the brunt of 
tho first attack of the legions. Of Hasdrubal’s 
6,000 regular horse, which had won the whole 
of tho battle, not more than 200 men were killed 
and wounded. Tho Roman cavalry of later 
times wns not much better than that of the. 
Punic wars. It was attached to the legions in 
small bodies, never forming an independent 
arm. Besido this legionary cavalry, there 
were in Cæsars timo Spanish, Celtic, and Ger- 
man mercenary horsemen, all of them more or 
less irregular. No cavalry serving with the 
Romans ever performed things worthy of 
mention; and so neglected and ineffective was 
this arm, that the Parthian irregulars of Kl:o- 
rassan remaincd extremely formidable to Re- 
man armies. In tho eastern half of tho em- 


pire, however, the ancient passion for horses 


and horsemanship retained its sway; and By- 
zantium remained, up to its conquest by the 
Turks, tho great horso mart and riding acade- 
my of Europe. Accordingly, we find that 
during tho momentary revival of the Byzan- 
tine empire, under Justinian, its cavalry was 
on a comparatively respectable footing; and 
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in the battle of Capua, in A. D. 552, the eunuch 
Narses is reported to have defeated the Teutonic 
invaders of Italy principally by means of this 
arm.— Tho establishment, in all countries of 
western Europe, of a conquering aristocracy of 
Teutonic origin, led to a new era in the history 
of cavalry. The nobility took everywhere to 
the mounted service, under the designation of 
men-at-arms (gens d armes), forming a body 
of horse of the heaviest description, in which 
not only the riders but also the horses wero 
covered with defensive armor of metal. The first 
battle at which such cavalry appeared was 
that at Poitiers, where Charles Martel, in 782, 
beat back the torrent of Arab invasion. Tho 
Frankish knighthood, under Eudes, duke of 
Aquitania, broke through the. Moorish ranks 
and took their camp. But such a body was 
not fit for pursuit ; and the Arabs, accordingly, 
under shelter of their indefatigable irregular 
horse, retired unmolested into Spain. From 


this battlo dates a series of wars in which tho 


massive but unwieldy regular cavalry of the 
West fought the agile irregulars of the East with 


varied success. The German knighthood meas- 


ured swords, during nearly the whole of tho 
10th century, with tho wild Hungarian horse- 
men, and totally defeated them by their closo 
array at Merseburg in 933, and at the Lech in 
955. The Spanish chivalry, for several centu- 
ries, fought the Moorish invaders of their 
country, and ultimately conquered them. But 
when the occidental “heavies” transferred 
the seat of war, during the crusades, to tho 
eastern homes of their enemies, they were in 
their turn defeated, and in most cases complete- 
ly destroyed ; neither they nor their horses 
could stand the climate, the immensely long 
marches, and the want of proper food and 
forage. These crusades were fullowed by afresh 
irruption of eastern horsemen into Europe, 
that of the Mongols. Having overrun Russia, 
and the provinces of Poland, they were met 
at Wahlstatt in Silesia, in 1241, by a combined 
Polish and German army. After a long strug- 
gle, tho Asiatics defeated tlie worn-out steel- 
clad knights, but the victory was so dearly 
bought that it broke the power of the invaders. 
The Mongols advanced no further, and soon, 
by divisions among themselves, ceased to 
be dangerous, and were driven back. Dur- 
ing the whole of the middle ages, cavalry re- 
mained the chief arm of all armies: with tho 
eastern nations the light irregular horse had 
always held that rank; with those of western 
Europe, the heavy regular cavalry formed by 
the knighthood was in this period the arm 
which decided every battle. This preéminence 
of the mounted arm was not so much caused 
by its own excellence, for the irregulars of tho 
East were incapable of orderly fight, and tho 


regulars of the West were clumsy beyond be- 


lier in their movements; it was principally 
caused by the bad quality of the infantry. 
Asiatics as well as Europeans held that arm 
in contempt ; it was composed of those who 
could not afford to appear mounted, princi- 
pally of slaves or serfs. There was no proper 
organization for it; without defensive armor, 
with a pike and sword for its sole wea- 
pons, it might now and then by its deep for- 
mation withstand the furious but disorderly 
charges of eastern horsemen; but it was resist- 
lessly ridden over by the invulnerable men-at- 
arms of the West. The only exception was 
formed by the English infantry, which derived 
its strength from its formidablo weapon, the 
long-bow. The numerical proportion of tho 
European cavalry of these times to the re- 
mainder of the army was certainly not as 
strong as it was a few centuries later, nor 
even as it is now. Knights were not so ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and in many large battles 
wo find that not more than 800 or 1,000 of 
them were present. But they were generally 
sufficient to dispose of any number of foot sol- 
diers, as soon as they had succeeded in driving 
from the field the enemy’s men-at-arms, The 
general mode of fighting of these men-at- 
arms was in line, in singlo rank, the rear 
rank being formed by tho esquires, who wore, 
generally speaking, a less complete and heavy 
suit of armor. These lines, onco in the midst of 
the enemy, soon dissolved themselves into sin- 
gle combatants, and finished the battle by sheer 
hand-to-hand fighting. Subsequently, when 
firearms began to come into use, deep masses 
were formed, generally squares; but then tho 
days of chivalry were numbered. During tho 
15th century, not only was artillery introduced 
into the field of battle, while part of the infantry, 
the skirmishers of those times, were armed 
with muskets, but a general change took placo 
in tho character of infantry. This arm began 
to be formed by the enlistinent of mercenaries 
who made a profession of military service. The 
German Landsknechte and the Swiss were such 
professional soldiers, and they very soon intro- 
duced more regular formations and tactical 
movements. The ancient Doric and Macedonian 
phalanx was, in a manner, revived; a helmet 
and a breastplate somewhat protected the men 
against the lance and sword of the cavalry ; and 
when, at Novara (1513), the Swiss infantry drove 
the French knighthood actually from tho field, 
there was no further use for such valiant but 
unwieldy horsemen. Accordingly, after the 
insurrection of the Netherlands against Spain, 
wo find a new class of cavalry, the German 
Reiters (reitres of the French), raised by volun- 
tary enlistment, like the infantry, and armed 
with helmet and breastplate, sword and pistols. 
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They wero fully as heavy as the modern 
cuirassiers, yet far lighter than the knights. 
They soon proved their superiority over tho 
heavy men-at-arms. These now disappear, and 
with them tho lance; the sword and short 
firearms now form the general armature for 
cavalry. About the same timo (end of the 
16th century) the hybrid arm of dragoons was 
introduced, first in Franco, then in the other 
countries of Europe. Armed with muskets, 
they wero intended to fight, according to cir- 
cumstances, either as infantry or as cavalry. A 
similar corps had been formed by Alexander the 
Great under the namo of the dimacha, but it 
had not yet been imitated. The dragoons of 
the 16th century had a longer existence, but 
toward tho middle of the 18th century they had 
everywhere lost their hybrid character, except 
in name, and were generally used as cavalry. 
Tho most important feature in their formation 
was that they wero tho first body of regular 
cavalry which was completely deprived of 
defensive armor. Tho creation of real hybrid 
dragoons was again attempted, on a large scale, 
by tho emperar Nicholas of Russia; but it was 
soon proved that, before the enemy, they must 
always bo used as cavalry, and consequently 
Alexander II. very soon reduced them to simple 
cavalry, with no more pretensions to dismount- 
ed service than hussars or cuirassiers., Maurice 
of Orange, tho great Dutch commander, form- 
ed his Reiters for the first time in something liko 
our modern tactical organization. He taught 
them to execute charges and evolutions in sep- 
arate bodies, and in more than one line; to 
wheel, break off, form column and line, and 
chango front, without disorder, and in separate 
squadrons and troops. Thus a cavalry fight 
was no longer decided by one charge of tho 
whole mass, but by the successivo charges of 
separate squadrons and lines supporting each 
other. His cavalry was formed generally 6 
deep. In other armies it fonght in deep bodies, 
and where a lino formation was adopted it was 
still from 5 to 8 deep. The 17th century, having 
completely done away with the costly men-at- 
arms, increased the numerical strength of cavalry 
to an enormous extent. At no other period was 
there so large a proportion of that arm in every 
army. In the 30 years’ war from 3 to nearly 4 
of each army was generally composed of cavalry ; 
in single instances there were 2 horsemen to 1 
foot soldier. Gustavus Adolphus stands at the 
head of cavalry commanders of this period. His 
mounted troops consisted of cuirassiers and 
dragoons, the latter fighting almost always as 
cavalry. His cuirassiers, too, were much lighter 
than those of the emperor, and soon proved 
their incontestable superiority. The Swedish 
cavalry were formed 8 deep; their orders were, 
contrary to the usage of the cuirassiers of most 


armies, whose chief arm was the pistol, not to 
lose time in firing, but to chargo the enemy 
sword in hand. At this period the cavalry, 
which during the middle ages had generally 
been placed in the centre, was again placed, 
as in antiquity, on the wings of the army, 
where it was formed in 2 lines. In England, the 
civil war gave rise to 2 distinguished cavalry 
leaders. Prince Rupert, on the royalist side, had 
as much“ dash ” in him as any cavalry general, 
but he was almost always carried too far, lost 
his cavalry out of hand, and was himself so 
taken up with what was immediately before 
him, that the general always disappeared in the 
“bold dragoon.” Cromwell, on the other hand, 
with quite as much dash where it was required, 
was a far better general; he kept his men well 
in hand, always held back a reserve for unforo- 
seen events and decisive movements, knew how 
to manceuvre, and thus proved generally victo- 
rious over his inconsiderate opponent, He won 
the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby by his 
cavalry alone.—With most armies the uso of 
the firearm still remained the chief employment 
of cavalry in battle, the Swedes and English 
alone excepted. In France, Prussia, and Austria, 
cavalry was drilled to use the carabine exactly 
as infantry used the musket. They fired on 
horseback, the line standing still all the while, 
by files, platoons, ranks, &c.; and when a 
movement for a charge was made, the lino 
advanced at a trot, pulled up at a short distanco 
from the enemy, gave a volley, drew swords, 
and then charged. Tho effective fire of the 
long lines of infantry had shaken all confidence 
in the charge of a cavalry which was no longer 
protected by armor; consequently, riding was 
neglected, no movements could be executed at 
a quick pace, and even at a slow pace accidents 
happened by the score to both men and horses, 
The drill was mostly dismounted work, and 
their officers had no idea whatever of the way 
of handling cavalry in battle. The French, it 
is true, sometimes charged sword in hand, and 
Charles XII. of Sweden, true to his national 
tradition, always charged full speed without 
firing, dispersing cavalry and infantry, and 
sometimes even taking field works of a weak 
profile. But it was reserved for Frederic tho 
Great and his great cavalry commander, Seyd- 
litz, to revolutionize the mounted service, and 
to raise it to the culminating point of glory. 
The Prussian cavalry, heavy men on clumsy 
horses, drilled for firing only, such as Frederic’s 
father had left them to his son, were beaten in an 
instant at Moll witz (1741). But nosooner was the 
first Silesian war brought to a close than Fred- 
eric entirely reorganized his cavalry. Firing 
and dismounted drill were thrown into the 
background, and riding was attended to. All 
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evolutions are to be made with the greatest 


speed, all wheels to be done ata canter. Cav- 
airy officers must above all things form the men 
into perfect riders; the cuirassiers to be as 
handy and expert on horseback as a hussar, an 

well exercised in the use of the sword.” The 


men were to ride every day. Riding in difficult 


ground, across obstacles, and fencing on horse- 
In a charge, no 


back, were the principal drills. 
firing at all was allowed until the 1st and 2 

lines of the enemy were completely proken. 
„Every squadron, as to the 


charge, is to attack the enemy sword in hand, 


the generals of brigades to be answerable for 
As they advance, they first fall into a 
nick trot, and finally into 3 full gallop, but 
well closed; and if they attack in this way, his 


always present to his 
but 2 things required to beat the enemy: $ 
to charge him with the greatest possible 
speed and force, 
These passages 
sufficiently show the total revolution he car- 
ried out in cavalry tactics. 
admirably by Seydlitz, who always commanded 
hig cuirassiers and dragoons, and made such 
troops of them that, for vehemence and order 
of charge, quickness of evolutions, readiness for 
flank attacks, and rapidity in rallying and re- 
forming after a charge, no cavalry has ever 
equalled the Prussian cavalry of the 7 years’ 
wir. Tho fruits were soon visible. 
henfriedberg tho Baireuth regiment of dra- 
goons, 10 squadrons, rode down the whole left 
wing of the Austrian infantry, proke 21 battal- 
ions, took 66 stand of colors, 5 guns, and 4,000 
At Zorndorf, when the Prussian 
infantry had been forced to retreat, Seydlitz, 
with 36 squadrons drove the victorious Russian 
cavalry from the field, and then fell upon tho 
Russian infantry, completely defeating it with 
i At Rossbach, Striegau, Kes- 
Selsdorf, Leuthen, and in 10 other battles, Fred- 
eric owed the victory to his splendid cavalry.— 
When the French revolutionary war broke out, 
the Austrians had adopted the Prussian system, 
but not so the French. 
latter nation had, indeed, been much disorgan- 
ized by the revolution, and in the beginning of 
the war the new formations proved almost use- 
Jess. When their new infantry levies were 
met by the good cavalry of the English, Prus- 


sians, and Austrians, they were, during 1792 


and 93, almost uniformly beaten. The cavalry, 
quite unable to cope with such opponents, was al- 
ways kept in reserve until a few years’ campaign- 
ing had improved them. 


Since 1796 and after- - 


ward every division of infantry had cavalry 88 & 
support; still, at Würzburg, the whole of the 
French cavalry was defeated by 59 Austrian 
squadrons (1796). When Napoleon took the di- 
rection of affairs in France, he did his best to im- 
prove the French cavalry. 
worst material that could be met with. As a na- 


tion, the French are decidedly the worst horsemen 


of Europe, and their horses, good for draught, 
I adapted for the saddle. Napoleon 
himself Was but an indifferent rider, and neg- 
lected riding in others. Still he made great 
improvements, and after the camp of Boulogne, 


cavalry to absorb almost all the horses of the 
Austrian and Prussian armies, and beside, reén- 
forced Napoleon’s army by the excellent cavalry 
of the confederation of the Rhine and the grand 
duchy of Warsaw. Thus were formed those 
enormous masses of horsemen with which Na- 
poleon acted in 1809, 1812, and the latter part 
though generally designated 

in great part composed o 
Germans and Poles. The cuirass, which had 
been entirely done away with in the French 


tactical use of cavalry he introduced a complete 
change. According to the system of composing 
divisions and army corps of all 3 arms, & por- 
tion of the light cavalry was attached to each 
division or corps; put the mass of the arm, 
and especially all the heavy horse, were held 
together in reserve for the purpose of striking 
at a favorable moment a great decisive blow, 
or, in case of need, of covering the retreat of the 
army. These masses of cavalry, suddenly ap- 
pearing on & given point of the battle-field, have 
often acted decisively ; still, they never gained 
such brilliant successes 8&3 the horsemen of 
Frederic the Great. The cause of this is to be 
looked for partly in the changed tactics of in- 
h, by selecting chiefly broken 
ground for its operations, and always receiving 
cavalry in a square, made it more difficult for 
the latter arm to achieve such great victories 
as the Prussian horsemen had obtained over the 
long, thin infantry lines of their opponants. 
But it is also certain that Napoleon’s cavalry 
Was not equal to that of Frederic the Great, 
and that Napoleon’s cavalry tactics were not 
in every instance an improvement upon those 
of Frederic. The indifferent riding of the 
French compelled them to charge at @ com- 
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paratively slow pace, at a trot or a collected 
canter; there are but few instances where they 
charged at a gallop. Their great bravery and 
close ranks made up often enough for the cur- 
tailed impetus, but still their charge was not 
what would now be considered good. The old 
system of receiving hostile cavalry standing, 
carabine in hand, was in very many cases re- 
tained by the French cavalry, and in every 
such instance were they defeated. The last 
example of this happened at Danigkow (April 
5, 1818), where about 1,200 French cavalry 
thus awaited a charge of 400 Prussians, and 
were completely beaten in spite of their num- 
bers. As to Napoleon’s tactics, the use of 
great masses of cavalry with him became such 
a fixed rule, that not only was the divisional 
cavalry weakened so as to be completely use- 
less, but also in the employment of these 
masses he often neglected that successive en- 
gagement of his forces which is one of the 
principal points in modern tactics, and which 
is even more applicable to cavalry than to in- 
fantry. He introduced the cavalry charge in 
column, and even formed whole cavalry corps 
into one monster column, in such formations that 
the extrication of a single squadron or regiment 
became an utter impossibility, and that any at- 
tempt at deploying was. entirely out of the 
question. His cavalry generals, too, were not 
up to the mark, and even the most brilliant of 
them, Murat, would have cut but a sorry figure 
if opposed to a Seydlitz. During the wars of 
1818, 14, and 15, cavalry tactics had decidedly 
improved on the part of Napoleon’s opponents. 
Though to a great extent following Napoleon's 
system of holding cavalry in reserve in large 
masses, and therefore very often keeping the 
greater portion of the cavalry entirely out of 
an action, still in many instances a return to the 
tactics of Frederic was attempted. In the 
Prussian army the old spirit was revived. 
Blücher was the first to use his cavalry more 
boldly, and generally with success. The am- 
buscade of Haynau (1818), where 20 Prussian 
squadrons rodo down 8 French battalions and 
took 18 guns, marks a turning point in the mod- 
ern history of cavalry, and forms a favorable 
contrast to the tactics of Lützen, where the al- 
lies held 18,000 horse entirely in reserve until 
the battle was lost, although a more favorable 
cavalry ground could not be found.—The Eng- 
lish had never adopted the system of forming 
largo masses of cavalry, and had therefore 
many successes, although Napier himself ad- 
mits that their cavalry was not so good at that 
time as that of the French. At Waterloo 
(where, by the way, the French cuirassiers for 
once charged at full speed), the English cavalry 
was admirably handled and generally success- 
ful, except where it followed its national weak- 


ness of getting out of hand. Since the peace of 
1815, Napoleon’s tactics, though still preserved 
in the regulations of most armies, have again 
made room for those of Frederic. Riding is bet- 
ter attended, to, though still not at all to the 
oxtent it should be. The idea of receiving tho 
enemy carabine in hand is scouted; Frederic's 
rule is everywhere revived, that every cavalry 
commander who allows the enemy to chargo 
him, instead of charging himself, deserves to be 
cashiered. The gallop is again the pace of tho 
charge; and the column attack has made way 
for charges in successive lines, with dispositions 
for flank attack, and with a possibility of ma- 
nceuvring with single detachments during tho 
charge. Still much remains to be done. A 
greater attention to riding, especially across 
country, a nearer approach in tho saddle and 
the seat to those of the hunting-field, and above 
all, a reduction of the weight carried by tho 
horse, are improvements called for in every ser- 
vico without exception.—From the history of 
cavalry let us now turn to its present organiza- 
tion and tactics. The recruiting of cavalry, as 
far as the men aro concerned, is not different 
upon the whole from the way the other arms 
recruit themselves in each country. In somo 
states, however, the natives of particular dis- 
tricts are destined to this service: thus in 
Russia, the Malorussians (natives of Little Rus- 
sin); in Prussia, the Poles. In Austria, the 
heavy cavalry is recruited in Germany and 
Bohemia, tho hussars exclusively in Hungary, 
the lancers mostly in tho Polish provinces. 
The recruiting of the horses, however, deserves 
especial notice. In England, where the wholo 
cavalry does not require in time of war above 
10,000 horses, tho government finds no difi- 
culty in buying them; but in order to insure 
to the service tho benefit of horses not worked 
till nearly 5 years old, 83-year-old colts, mostly 
Yorkshire bred, are bought and kept at gov- 
ernment expense in depots till they are fit 
to be used. The price paid fur tho colts (£20 
to £25), and the abundance of good horses 
in tho country, make the British cavalry cer- 
tainly the best mounted in tho world. In 
Russia a similar abundance of horses exists, 
though the breed is inferior to the English. 
The remount officers buy the horses by whole- 
sale in the southern and western provinces of 
the empire, mostly from Jewish dealers; they 
re-sell those that aro unfit, and hand over to 
tho various regiments such as are of its color 
(all horses being of the same color in a Russian 
regiment). The colonel is cansidered as it were 
proprietor of the horses; for a round sum paid 
to him he has to keep tho regiment well mount- 
ed. Tho horses are expected to last 8 years. 
Formerly they were taken from the large 
breeding establishment of Volhynia and tho 
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Ukraine, where they are quite wild; but the 
breaking them for cavalry purposes was so dif- 
ficult that it had to ba given up. In Austria 
the horses aro partly bought, but the greater 
portion have of late been furnished by tho gov- 
ernment breeding establishments, which can 
part every year with above 5,000 b-year-olc. 
cavalry horses. For a case of extraordinary 
effort, a country so rich in horses as Austria 
ean rely upon the markets of tho interior. 
Prussia, 60 yonrs ago, had to buy almost all her 
horses abroad, but now can mount tho wholo 
of her cavalry, lino and landwehr, in tho in- 
terior, For tho line, the horses are bought at 3 
years old, by remount commissaries, and sent 
into depots until old enough for service; 3,500 
are required every year. In caso of mobiliza- 
tion of the landwehr cavalry, all horses in the 
country, like the men, are liable to bo taken 
for service; compensation of from $40 to 
$70 is however paid for them. Thero are 8 
times more serviceable horses in the country 
than can be required. France, of all European 
countries, is the worst off for horses. Tho 
breed, though often good and even excellent 
for draught, is generally unfit fur tho saddle. 
Government breeding studs (Aaras) have been 
long established, but not with the success they 
have had elsewhere; in 1838 theso studs, and tho 
remounting depots connected with them, could 
not furnish 1,000 horses to the service, bought 
or government bred. Gen. Laroche-Aymond 
considered that there were not altogether 20,- 
000 horses in France between 4 and 7 years old, 
fit for cavalry service, Though the depots 
and studs havo of lato been much improved, 
they arc still insufficient to fully supply the army. 
Algeria furnishes a splendid brecd of cavalry 
horses, and tho best regiments of tho service, 
the chasseurs d'Afrique, are exclusively mounted 
with them, but tho other regiments scarcely 
get any. Thus in case of a mobilization, tho 
French aro compelled to buy abroad, sometimes 
in England, but mostly in northern Germany, 
where they do not get tho best class of horses, 
though each horso costs them nearly $100. 
Many condemned horses from German cavalry 
regiments find their way into tho ranks of the 
French, and allogether the French cavalry, tho 
chasseurs @Afrigue excepted, is tho worst 
mounted in Europe —Cavalry is essentially of 
2 kinds: heavy and light. The real distinctivo 
character of tho 2 is in the horses. Largo 
and powerfal horses canaot well work together 
with small, active, and quick ones. Tho for- 
mer in a chargo act less rapidly, but with 
greater weight; tho Jatter act more by tho speed 
and impetuosity of tho attack, and are morc- 
over far more fit for single combat and skir- 
mishing, for which heavy or largo horses are 
neither handy nor intelligent enough. Thus 


far tho distinction is necessary; but fashion, 
fancy, and tho imitation of certain national 
costumes, havo created numerous subdivisions 
and varieties, to notice which in detail would bo 
of no interest. Tho heavy cavalry, at least in 
part, is in most countries furnished with acuirass, 
which, however, is far from being shot proof; 
in Sardinia, its first rank carries a lance. Light 
cavalry is partly armed with tho sword and car- 
abine, partly with tho lance. Tho carabino is 
cither smooth-bored or rifled. Pistols aro add- 
ed in most cases to tho armature of tha rider; 
the United States cavalry alono carrics the 
revolver. Tho sword is cither straight, or 
curved to a greater or less dogree; tho first 
proferable for thrusts, tho second for cuts. The 
question as to the advantages of tho lance over 
tho sword is still under discussion. For closo 
encounter tho sword is undoubtedly prefera- 
ble; and in a chargo tho lance, unless too long 
and heavy to be wiclded, can scarcely act at 
all, but in the pursuit of broken cavalry it is 
found most effective. Of nations of horsemen, 
almost all trust to tho sword; even the Cos- 
sack abandons his lance when he has to fight 
aguinst the expert swordsmen of Circassia, Tho 
pistol is useless except for a signal shot; tho 
carabine is not very effective, even if rifled, and 
never will be of much real uso until a breech- 
loading one is adopted; tho revolver in skilful 
hands is a formidable weapon for close encoun- 
ter; still the queen of weapons for cavalry is a 
good, sharp, handy sword.—Besido tho saddle, 
bridle, and armed rider, the cavalry horse has 
to carry a valiso with reserve clothing, camp 
utensils, grooming tackle, and in a campaign 
also food for the rider and forago for itself. 
The sum total of this burden varies in dif- 
ferent services and classes of cavalry, be- 
tween 250 and 800 lbs. for tho heavy march- 
ing order, a weight which will appear enormous 
when compared with what private saddle 
horses have to carry. This overweighting 
the horses is the weakest point of all cavalry. 
Great reforms are everywhere required in this 
respect. Tho weight of tho men and accoutre- 
monts can and must be reduced, but as long as 
the present system Jasts, this drag upon tho 
horses is always to be taken into account when- 
ever wo judge of tho capabilities of exertion 
and endurance of cavalry. Heavy cavalry, 
composed of strong but, if possible, compara- 
tively light men, on strong horses, must act 
principally by the force of a well-closed, 
solid charge. This requires power, endur- 
ance, and a certain physical weight, though 
not as much as would render it unwieldy, 
There must bo speed in its movements, but no 
more than is compatible with tho highest de- 
gree of order. Once formed for tho attack, it 
must chiefly rido straight forward; but what- 
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over comes in its path must bo swept away 
by its charge. Tho riders need not be, indi- 
vidually, as good horsemen as those of light 
cavalry; but they must have full command over 
their horses, and bo accustomed to ride straight 
furward and in a well-closed mass. Their 
horses, in consequence, must be less sensible to 
the leg, nor should they havo their haunches too 
much under them; they should step out well 
in their trot, and bo accustomed to keep well 
together in a good, long hand gallop. Light 
cavalry, on the contrary, with nimbler men and 
quicker horses, has to act by its rapidity and 
ubiquity. What it lacks in weight must bo 
made up by specd and activity. It will charge 
with the greatest vehemenco; but when pref- 
erable, it will seemingly fly in order to fall upon 
tho encmy’s flank by a sudden chango of front. 
Its superior speed and fitness for singlo com- 
bat render it peculiarly fit for pursuit. Its 
chiefs require a quicker eye and a greater pros- 
ence of mind than those of honvy horse. Tho 
men must bo, individually, better horsemen; 


they must have their horses perfectly under 


control, start from a stand into a full gallop, 
and again stop in an instant; turn quick, and 
leap well; tho horses should bo hardy and 
quick, light in the mouth, and obedient to the 
leg, handy at turning, and especially broken in 
for working at a canter, having thoir haunches 
well under them. Beside rapid flank and rear 
attacks, ambuscades, and pursuit, the light cav- 
alry has to do the greater part of the outpost 
and patrolling duty for the whole army; apt- 
ness for single combat, the foundation of which 
is good horsemanship, is therefure ono of its 
principal requirements. In line, tho men ride 
ess close together, so as to bo always pre- 
pared for changes of front and other ovolutions. 
—Tho English havo nominally 18 light and 13 
heavy regiments (dragoons, hussars, lancers; 
the 2 regiments of life-guards alone are cuiras- 
Bierz); but in reality all their cavalry, by com- 
position and training, aro heavy cavalry, and 
Tittle different in the size of men and horses. 
For real light cavalry servico they havo always 
used foreign troops — Cormans in Europe, nativo 
irregulars in India. Tho French have 8 kinds: 
light cavalry hussars and chasseurs, 174 squad- 
rons; lino cavalry, lancors and dragoons, 120 
squadrons; reservo cavalry, 78 squadrons, cui- 
rassicrs and carabineers. Austria has 96 squad- 
rons of heavy cavalry, dragoons and cuirassiers ; 
and 193 squadrons of light, hussars and lancers. 
Prussia has, of tho line, 80 squadrons of heavy 
horse, cuirassiers and lancers; and 72 squadrons 
of light horse, dragoons and hussars; to which 
may bo added, in case of war, 186 squadrons of 
lancers of tho first levy of the landwehr. The 
second levy of tho landwehr cavalry will 
scarcely ever bo formed separately. Tho Rus- 


sian cavalry consists of 160 heavy squadrons, 
cuirassiers and ci, pete and 804 light squad- 
rons, hussars and lancers. The formation of 
the dragoon corps for ulternate mounted and 
infantry duty has been abandoned, and tho 
dragoons incorporated with tho heavy cavalry. 
The real light cavalry of the Russians, how- 
ever, are tho Cossacks, of whom they always 
havo more than enough for all the outpost, re- 
connoitring, and irregular duties of their armies. 
In tho U. S. army there ore 3 regiments of 
dragoons, 1 of mounted riflemen, and 2 styled 
cavalry; all of which regiments, it has been 
recommended, should bo called regiments of 
cavalry. Tho U.S. cavalry is really a mounted 
infantry.—Tho tactical unity in cavalry is the 
squadron, comprising as many men as the voice 
and immediate authority of one commander can 
control during ovolutions. The strength of a 
squadron varies from 100 men (in England) to 
200 men (in France); those of the other armies 
also being within theso limits. Four, 6, 8, or 
10 squadrons form a regiment. The weakest 
regiments are the English (400 to 480 men); 
tho strongest the Austrian light horse (1,600 
men). Strongregimentsare apt to be unwieldy; 
too weak ones are vory soon reduced by a 
campaign. Thus the British light brigade at 
Balaklava, not 2 months after the opening of 
the campaign, numbered in 5 regiments of 2 
squadrons each scarcely 700 men, or just half 
as many as one Russian hussar regiment on the 
war footing. Peculiar formations are: witli the 
British the troop or half squadron, and with 
the Austrians the division or double squadron, 
an intermediate link which alone renders it 
possible for one commander to control their 
strong regiments of horse.—Until Frederic the 
Great, all cavalry was formed at least 8 deep. 
He first formed his hussars, in 1748, 2 deep, 
and at the battle of Rossbach had his heavy 
horse formed the same way. After the 7 years’ 
war this formation was adopted by all other 
armies, and is the only ono now in use. For 

urposes of evolution the squadron is divided 
into 4 divisions; wheeling from line into open 
column of divisions, and back into line from 
column, form the chief and fundamental evo- 
lution of all cavalry manœuvres. Most other 
evolutions are only adapted either for the 
march (the flank march by throes, &c.), or for 
extraordinary cases (the close column by di- 
visions or scuadrons). The action of cavalry 
in battle is minently 2 hand-to-hand cncoun- 
ter; its fre ic of subordinate importance; steel 
—either sword or lance—is its chief weapon; 
and all cavalry action is concentrated in tho 
charge. Thus the charge is the criterion for 
all movements, evolutions, and positions of 
cavalry. Whatever obstructs tho facility of 
charging is faulty. The impetus of tho charge 
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is produced by concentrating tho highest effort 
both of man and horse into its crowning mo- 
ment, the moment of actual contact with the 
enemy. In order to effect this, it is neces- 
sary to approach the enemy with a gradually 
increasing velocity, so that vhe s horses are put 
to their full speéd at a short distance from 
the enemy only. Now the execution of such 
a charge is about the most difficult matter 
that can be asked from cavalry. It is ex- 
tremely dificult to preserve perfect order and 
solidity in an advance at increasing pace, 
especially if there is much not quite level 
ground to go over. The difficulty and im- 
portance of riding straight forward is here 
shown; for unless overy rider rides straight 
to his point, there arises a pressure in the 
ranks, which is soon rolled back from the cen- 
tre to the flanks, and from the flanks to the 
centre; the horses get excited and uneasy, their 
unequal speed and temper comes into play, and 
soon the whole line is straggling along in any 
thing but a straight allignment, and with any 
thing but that closed solidity which alone can 
insure success, Then, on arriving in front of 
the enemy, it is evident that the horses will at- 
tempt to refuse running into the standing or 
moving mass opposite, and that the riders must 
prevent their doing so; otherwise the charge is 
sure to fail. The rider, therefore, must not only 
have the firm resolution to break into the ene- 
my’s line, but he must also be perfectly master 
of his horse. Tho regulations of different ar- 
mies give various rules for the mode of advance 
of the charging cavalry, but they all agree in 
this point, that the line, if possible, begins to 
move at a walk, then trot, at from 800 to 150 
yards from the enemy canter, gradually increas- 
ing to a gallop, and at from 20 to 80 yards from 
the enemy full speed. All such regulations, how- 
ever, are subject to many exceptions; the state 
of the ground, the weather, the condition of the 
horses, &c., must be taken into consideration in 
every practical case. If in a charge of cavalry 
against cavalry both parties actually meet, 
which is by far the most uncommon case in 
cavalry engagements, the swords are of little 
avail during the actual shock. It is the mo- 
mentum of one mass which breaks and scatters 
the other. The moral element, bravery, is here 
at once transformed into material force; the 
bravest squadron will ride on with the greatest 
self-confidence, resolution, rapidity, ensemble, 
and solidity. Thus it is that no cavalry can do 
great things unless it has plenty of “dash” 
about it. But as soon as the ranks of one party 
are broken, the swords, and with them individ- 
_ual horsemanship, come into play. A portion 
at least of the victorious troop has also to give 
up its tactical formation, in order to mow with 
the sword the harvest of victory. Thus the 


‘successful charge at once decides the contest; 
but unless followed up by pursuit and single 
combat, the victory would be comparatively 
fruitless. It is this immense preponderance of 
tho party which has preserved its tactical com- 
pactness ar.d formation, over the one which has 
lost it, which explains the impossibility for ir- 
regular cavalry, be it ever so good and so nu- 
merous, to defeat regular cavalry. There is no 
doubt that so far as individual horsemanship 
and swordsmanship is concerned, no regular 
cavalry ever approached the irregulars of tho 
nations of horse-warriors of the East; and yet 
the very worst of European regular cavalries 
has always defeated them in the field. From the 
defeat of the Huns at Chalons (451) to the se- 
poy mutiny of 1857, there is not a single in- 
stance where the splendid but irregular horse- 
men of the East have broken a single regiment of 
regular cavalry in an actual charge. Their ir- 
regular swarms, charging without concert or 
compactness, cannot make any impression upon 
the solid, rapidly moving mass. Their supe- 
riority can only appear when the tactical for- 
mation of the palate is broken, and the com- 
bat of man to man has its turn; but the wild 
racing of the irregulars toward their opponents 
can have no such result. It has only been when 
regular cavalry, in pursuit, have abandoned 
their line formation and engaged in single com- 
bat, that irregulars, suddenly turning round and 
seizing the favorable moment, have defeated 
them: indeed, this stratagem has made up almost 
tho whole of the tactics of irregulars against 


regulars, ever since the wars of the Parthians 


and the Romans. Of this there is no better exam- 
ple than that of Napoleon’s dragoons in Egypt, 
undoubtedly the worst regular cavalry then 
existing, which defeated in every instance the 
most splendid of irregular horsemen, the Mam- 
elukes. Napoleon said of them, 2 Mamelukes 
were decidedly superior to 8 Frenchmen; 100 
Frenchmen were a match for 100 Mamelukes ; 
300 Frenchmen generally beat 300 Mamelukes; 
1,000 Frenchmen in every instance defeated 
1,500 Mamelukes. However great may be the 
superiority in a charge of that body of cavalry 
which best preserves its tactical formation, it is 
evident that even this body must, after the suc- 
cessful charge, be comparatively disordered. 
The success of the charge is not equally: deci- 
sive on every point; many men are irretrievably 
engaged in single combat or pursuit; and it is 
comparatively but a small portion, mostly be- 
longing to the second rank, which remains in 
some kind of line. This is the most dangerous 
moment for cavalry ; a very small body of fresh 
troops, thrown upon it, would snatch the victory 
from its hands. To rally quickly after a charge is 
therefore the criterion of a really good cavalry, 
and it is in this point that not only young but 
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over comes in its path must bo swept away 
by its charge. Tho riders need not be, indi- 
vidually, as good horsemen as thoso of light 
cavalry; but they must have full command over 
their horses, and bo accustomed to ride straight 
forward and in a well-closed mass. Their 
horses, in consequence, must bo less sensible to 
tho leg, nor should they have their haunches too 
much under them; they should step out well 
in their trot, and bo accustomod to keep well 
together in na good, long hand gallop. Light 
cavalry, on tho contrary, with nimbler men and 
quicker horses, has to act by its rapidity and 
mbiguity: What it lacks in weight must bo 
made up by speed and activity. It will charge 
with the greatest vehemence; but when pref- 
erable, it will seemingly fly in order to fall upon 
tho onemy's flank by a sudden chango of front. 
Its superior speed and fitness for singlo com- 
bat render it peculiarly fit for pursuit. Its 
chiefs requiro n quicker eye and a greater pros- 
ence of mind than those of hoavy horse. Tho 
men must bo, individually, better horsemen ; 


thoy must havo their horses perfectly under 


control, start from a stand into a full gellop, 
and again er in an instant; turn quick, and 
leap well; tho horses should bo hardy and 
quick, light in the mouth, and obedient to the 
leg, handy at turning, and especially broken in 
for working at a canter, having their haunches 
well under them. Beside rapid flank and rear 
attacks, ambusendes, and pursuit, the light cav- 
alry has to do tho greater part of the outpost 
and patrolling duty for the whole army; apt- 
ness for single combat, the foundation of which 
is good horsemanship, ia therefore ono of its 
brincipal requirements. In line, the men rido 
ess closo together, so as to bo always pre- 
pared for changes of front and other ovolutions. 
—Tho English havo nominally 13 light and 13 
heavy regiments (dragoons, hussars, lancers ; 
tho 3 regiments of life-guards alone are cuiras- 
siera); but in reality all their cavalry, by com- 
yositiun and training, are heavy cavalry, and 
little different in tho size of men and horses. 
For real light cavalry service they have always 
used foreign troops Gormansa in Europe, nativo 
irregulars in India. Tho French have 8 kinds: 
light cavalry hussars and chasseurs, 174 squad- 
rons; lino cavalry, lancers and dragoons, 120 
squadrons; rescrvo cavalry, 78 squadrons, cui- 
rassicrs and carabincers. Austria has 96 squad- 
rons of heavy cavalry, dragoons and cuirassiers ; 
and 193 squadrons of light, hussars and lancers. 
Prussia has, of tho line, 80 squadrons of heavy 
horse, cuirassiers and lancers; and 72 squadrons 
of light horse, dragoons and hussars; to which 
may bo added, in caso of war, 186 squadrons of 
lancers of tho first levy of the landwohr. Tho 
second levy of tho Jandwehr cavalry will 
scarcely ever bo formed separately. Tho Rus- 


sian cavalry consists of 160 heavy squadrons, 
cuirassiers and dragoons; and 604 light squad- 
rons, hussars and 1 Tho formation of 
the dragoon corps for alternate mounted and 
infantry duty has been abandoned, and tho 
dragoons incorporated with tho heavy cavalry. 
Tho real light cavalry of the Russians, how- 
ever, aro tho Cossacks, of whom they always 
havo more than enough for all the outpost, re- 
connoitring, and irregular duties of their armies. 
In tho U. S. army there aro 2 regiments of 
dragoons, 1 of mounted riflemen, and 2 styled 
cavalry; all of which regiments, it has been 
recommended, should bo called regiments of 
cavalry. The U.S. cavalry is really a mounted 
infantry.—Tho tactical unity in cavalry is the 
squadron, comprising as many men as the voice 
and immediate authority of one commander can 
control during ovolutions. The strength of a 
squadron varies from 100 men (in England) to 
200 men (in France); those of tho other armies 
also being within these limits. Four, 6, 8, or 
10 squadrons form a regiment, The weakest 
regiments are tho English (400 to 480 men); 
the strongest tho Austrian light horso (1,600 
men). Strongregimentsare apt to be unwieldy ; 
too weak ones are very soon reduced by a 
campaign. Thus the British light brigade at 
Balaklava, not 2 months after the opening of 
the campaign, numbered in 5 regiments of 2 
squadrons each scarcely 700 men, or just half 
as many as one Russian hussar regiment on the 
war footing. Peculiar formations are: with the 
British the troop or half squadron, and with 
the Austrians the division or double squadron, 
an intermediate link which alone renders it 
possible for one commander to control their 
strong regiments of horse.—Until Frederic the 
Great, all cavalry was formed at least 8 deep. 
He first formed his hussars, in 1743, 2 deep, 
nnd at the battle of Rossbach had his heavy 
horse formed tho same way. After the 7 years’ 
war this formation was adopted by all other 
armies, and is the only one now in uso. For 
urposes of evolution the squadron is divided 
nto 4 divisions; wheeling from line into open 
column of divisions, and back into line from 
column, form the chief and fundamental evo- 
lution of all cavalry manœuvres. Most other 
evolutions are only adapted either for the 
march (the flank march by threes, &c.), or for 
extraordinary cases (the close column by di- 
visions or scuadrons). The action of cavalry 
in battle is minently n hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter; its -8 i of subordinate importance; steel 
—either sword or lance—is its chief weapon ; 
and all cavalry action is concentrated in tho 
charge. Thus the charge is tho criterion for 
all movements, evolutions, and positions of 
cavalry. Whatever obstructs tho facility of 
charging is faulty. The impetus of the chargo 
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is produced by concentrating tho highest effort 
both of man and horse into its crowning mo- 
ment, the moment of actual contact with the 
enemy. In order to effect this, it is neces- 
sary to approach the enemy with a gradually 
increasing velocity, so that ne . horses are put 
to their full speed at a short distance from 
the enemy only. Now the execution of snch 
a charge is about the most difficult matter 
that can be asked from cavalry. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to preserve perfect order and 
solidity in an advance at increasing pace, 
especially if there is much not quite level 
ground to go over. The difficulty and im- 
portance of riding straight forward is here 
shown; for unless every rider rides straight 
to his point, there arises a pressure in the 
ranks, which is soon rolled back from the cen- 
tre to the flanks, and from the flanks to the 
centre: the horses get excited and uneasy, their 
unequal speed and temper comes into play, and 
soon the whole line is straggling along in any 
thing but a straight allignment, and with any 
thing but that closed solidity which alone can 
insure success, Then, on arriving in front of 
the enemy, it is evident that the horses will at- 
tempt to refuse running into the standing or 
moving mass opposite, and that the riders must 
prevent their doing so; otherwise the charge is 
sure to fail. The rider, therefore, must not only 
have the firm resolution to break into the ene- 
my’s line, but he must also be perfectly master 
of his horse. The regulations of different ar- 
mies give various rules for the mode of advance 
of the charging cavalry, but they all agree in 
this point, that the line, if possible, begins to 
move at a walk, then trot, at from 800 to 150 
yards from tlie enemy canter, gradually increas- 
ing to a gallop, and at from 20 to 30 yards from 
the enemy full speed. All such regulations, how- 
ever, are subject to many exceptions; the state 
of the ground, the weather, the condition of the 
horses, &c., must bo taken into consideration in 
every practical case. If ina charge of cavalry 
against cavalry both parties actually meet, 
which is by far the most uncommon case in 
cavalry engagements, the swords are of little 
avail during the actual shock. It is the mo- 
mentum of one mass which breaks and scatters 
the other. The moral element, bravery, is here 
at once transformed into material force; the 
bravest squadron will ride on with the greatest 
self-confidence, resolution, rapidity, ensemble, 
and solidity. Thus it is that no cavalry can do 
great things unless it has plenty of “ dash” 
about it. But assoon as the ranks of one party 
are broken, the swords, and with them individ- 
_ual horsemanship, come into play. A portion 
at least of the victorious troop has also to give 
up its tactical formation, in order to mow with 
the sword the harvest of victory. Thus the 


‘successful charge at once decides the contest ; 
but unless followed up by pursuit and single 
combat, the victory would be com aratively 
fruitless. It is this immense preponderance of 
the party which has preserved its tactical com- 
pactness ar. d formation, over the one which has 
lost it, which explains the impossibility for ir- 
regular cavalry, be it ever so good and so nu- 
merous, to defeat regular cavalry. There is no 
doubt that so far as individual horsemanship 
and swordsmanship is concerned, no regular 
cavalry ever approached the irregulars of tho 
nations of horse-warriors of the East; and yet 
the very worst of European regular cavalries 
has always defeated them in the field. From the 
defeat of the Huns at Chalons (451) to the se- 
poy mutiny of 1857, there is not a single in- 
stance where the splendid but irregular horse- 
men of the East have broken a single regiment of 
regular cavalry in an actual charge. Their ir- 
regular swarms, charging without concert or 
compactness, cannot make any impression upon 
the solid, rapidly moving mass. Their supe- 
riority can only appear when the tactical for- 
mation of the regolare is broken, and the com- 
bat of man to man has its turn; but the wild 
racing of the irregulars toward their opponents 
can have no such result. It has only been when 
regular cavalry, in pursuit, have abandoned 
their line formation and engaged in single com- 
bat, that irregulars, suddenly turning round and 
seizing the favorable moment, have defeated 
them; indeed, this stratagem has made up almost 
the whole of the tactics of irregulars against 


regulars, ever since the wars of the Parthians 


and the Romans. Of this there is no better exam- 
ple than that of Napoleon’s dragoons in Egypt, 
undoubtedly the worst regular cavalry then 
existing, which defeated in every instance the 
most splendid of irregular horsemen, the Mam- 
elukes. Napoleon said of them, 2 Mamelukes 
were decidedly superior to 8 Frenchmen; 100 
Frenchmen were a match for 100 Mamelukes ; 
300 Frenchmen generally beat 300 Mamelukes; 
1,000 Frenchmen in every instance defeated 
1,500 Mamelukes. However great may be the 
superiority in a charge of that body of cavalry 
which best preserves its tactical formation, it is 
evident that even this body must, after the suc- 
cessful charge, be comparatively disordered. 
The success of tho charge is not equally: deci- 
sive on every point; many men are irretrievably 
engaged in single combat or pursuit; and it is 
comparatively but a small portion, mostly be- 
longing to the second rank, which remains in 
some kind of line. This is the most dangerous 
moment for cavalry; a very small body of fresh 
troops, thrown upon it, would snatch the victory 
from its hands. To rally quickly after a charge is 
therefore the criterion of a really good cavalry, 
and it is in this point that not only young but 
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also otherWise expériéiiced and brave troops are 
deficient. The British cavalry, riding the most 
spirited horses, are especially apt to get out of 
hand, and have almost everywhere suffered se- 
verely for it (e. g., at Waterloo and Balaklava). 
The pursuit, on the rally being sounded, is gener- 
ally left to some divisions or squadrons, specially 
or by general regulations designated for this ser- 
vice; while the mass of the troops re- form to be 
ready for all emergencies. For the disorganized 
state, even of the victors, after a charge, is in- 
ducement enough to always keep a reserve in 
hand which may be launched in case of failure 
in the first instance; and thus it is that the first 
rule in cavalry tactics has always been, never to 
engage more than a portion of the disposable 
forces at a time. This general application of 
reserves will explain the variablenature of large 
cavalry combats, where the tideof victory ebbs 
and flows to and fro, either party being beaten 
in his turn until the last disposable reserves 
bring the ‘power of their unbroken order to bear 
upon the disordered, surging mass, and decide 
the action. Another very important circum- 
stance is the ground. No arm is so much con- 
trolled by the ground as cavalry. Heavy, deep 
soil will break the gallop into a slow canter ; 
an obstacle which a single horseman would clear 
without looking at it, may break the order and 
solidity of the line; and an obstacle easy to 
clear for fresh horses will bring down animals 
that have been trotted and galloped about with- 
out food from early morning. Again, an un- 
foreseen obstacle, by stopping the advance and 
entailing a change of front and formation, may 
bring the whole line within reach of the enemy’s 
‘lank attacks. An example of how cavalry 
attacks should not bo made, was Murat’s great 
charge at the battle of Leipsic. He formed 14,- 
000 horsemen into ono decp mass, and advanced 
on the Russian infantry which had just been re- 
pulsed in an attack on the village of Wachau. 
The French horse approached at a trot; about 
600 or 800 yards from the allied infantry they 
broke into a canter; in the deep ground the 
horses soon got fatigued, and the impulse of the 
charge was spent by the time they reached the 
squares, Only afew battalions which had suf- 
fered severely were ridden over. Passing round 
the other squares, the mass galloped on through 
the second line of infantry, without doing any 
harm, and finally arrived at a line of ponds and 
morasses which put a stop to their progress. 
The horses were completely blown, the men in 
disorder, the regiments mixed and uncontrol- 
lable; in this state two Prussian regiments and 
the Cossacks of the guard, in all less than 2,000 
men, surprised their flanks and drove them all 
pell mell back again. In this instance there was 
neither a reserve for unforeseen emergencies, nor 
any proper regard for pace and distance; the 


“yésult was defeat.— The charge may be made 


in various formations. Tacticians distinguish 
the charge en muraille, when the squadrons 
of the charging line have none or but very 
small intervals between each other; the charge 
with intervals, where there are from 10 to 
20 yards from squadron to squadron; the 
charge en échelon, where the successive squad- 
rons break off one after the other from one 


wing, and thus reach the enemy not simul- 


taneously but in succession, which form may 
be much strengthened by a squadron in open 
column on the outward rear of the squadron 
forming the first échelon ; finally, the charge in 
column. This last is- essentially opposed to 
the whole of the former modes of charging, 


which are all of them but modifications of the. 


line attack. The line was the general and fun- 
damental form of all cavalry charges up to Na- 
poleon. In the whole of the 18th century, we 
find cavalry charging in column in one case 
only, ¿. e. when it had to break through a sur- 
rounding enemy. But Napoleon, whose cavalry 
was composed of brave men but bad riders, had 


to make up for the tactical imperfections of his 


mounted troops by some new contrivance. He 
began to send his cavalry to the charge in deep 
columns, thus forcing the front ranks to ride 
forward, and throwing at once a far greater 
number of horsemen upon the selected point of 
attack than could have been done by a line at- 
tack. The desire of acting with masses, during 
the campaigns succeeding that of 1807, became 


with Napoleon a sort of monomania, He in- 


vented formations of columns which were per- 
fectly monstrous, and which, happening te be 
successful in 1809, were adhered to in the Jater 
campaigns, and helped to lose him many a battle. 
He formed columns of whole divisions either 
of infantry or of cavalry, by ranging deployed 
battalions and regiments one behind the other. 
This was first tried with cavalry at Eokmühl. 
in 1809, where 10 regiments of cuirassiers . 
charged in column, 2 -regiments deployed in. 
front, 4 similan.tines follawing at distances of 
nbout 60 yards. With infantry, columns of 
whole divisions, one battalion deployed behind 
the other, were formed at Wagram. Such 
manauvres might not be dangerous against 
the slow and methodical Austrians of the 
time, but in every later campaign, and with 
more active enemies, they ended in defeat. 
We have seen what a pitiable end the great 
charge of Murat at Wachnu, in the same forma- 
tion, came to. The disastrous issue of D’Erlon’s 
great infantry attack at Waterloo was caused 


by its being made with this formation. With 


cavalry the monster column appears especially 
faulty, as it absorbs the most valuable resources 
into one unwieldy mass, which, once launched, 
is irretrievably out of hand, and, whatever suc- 
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cess it may have in front, is always at the mercy 


of smaller bodies well in hand that are thrown 
on its flanks. With the materials for one such 
column, a second line and one or two reserves 
might be prepared, the charges of which might 
not have such an effect at first, but would certainly 
by their repetition ultimately obtain greater re- 
sults with smaller losses. In most services, in- 
deed, this charge in column has either been 
abandoned, or it has been retained as a mere 
theoretical curiosity, while for all practical pur- 
poses the furmation of large bodies of cavalry 
is made in several lines at charging intervals, 
supporting and relieving each other during a 
prolonged engagement. Napoleon, too, was 
the first to form his cavalry into masses of 
several divisions, called corps of cavalry. As 
a means of simplifying the transinission of com- 
mands in a large army, such an organization of 
the reserva cavalry is eminently necessary ; but 
when maintained on the field of battle, when 
these corps had to act in a body, it has never 
produced any adequate results. In fact, it was 
one of the main causes of that faulty formation 
of monster columns which we have already men- 
tioned. In the present European armies, the cav- 
alry corpsis generally retained, and in the Prus- 
sian, Russian, and Austrian services, there are 
even established normal formations and general 
rules for the action of such a corps on the field of 
battle, all of which are based on tho formation 
of a first and second line and a reserve, together 
with indications for the placing of the horse artil- 
Jory attached to such a body. We have hitherto 
spoken of the action of cavalry so far only as 
it is directed against cavalry. But one of the 
principal purposes for which this arm is used in 
battle, in fact its principal use now-a-days, is its 
action against intantry. We have seen that in 
the 18th century infantry, in battle, scarcely 
over formed square against cavalry. It received 
the charge in line, and if the attack was direct- 
ed against a flank, a few companies wheeled 
back, en potence, to mect it. Frederic the 
Great instructed his infantry never to form 
square except when an isolated battalion was 
surprised by cavalry; and if in such a case it 
had formed square, “it may march straight 
against tho enemy’s horse, drive them away, 
and, never heeding their attacks, procecd to its 
destination.” The thin lines of infantry in 
those days met the cavalry charge with full 
confidence in the effect of their fire, and indeed 
repelled it often enough; but where they once 
got broken, the disaster was irreparable, as at 
Hohenfriedberg and Zorndorf. At present, 
when the column has replaced the line in so 
many cases, the rule is that infantry always, 
where it is practicable, form square to receive 
cavalry. ‘There are indeed plenty of instances 
in modern wars where good av alry has surprised 


infantry in line and had to fly trom its fire; but 
they form tho exception. The question now 
is, whether cavalry has a fair chance of 
breaking squares of infantry. Opinions are 
divided; but it appears to be generally ad- 
mitted that, under ordinary circumstances, a 
good, intact infantry, not shattered by artillery 
fire, stands a very great chance against cavalry, 
while with young foot soldiers, who have lost 
the edge of their energy and steadiness by a 
hard day’s fighting, by heavy losses and long 
exposure to fire, a resolute cavalry has the best 
of it. Thero are exceptions, such as the charge 
of the German dragoons at Garcia Hernandez 
(in 1812), where oach of 3 squadrons broko an 
intact French square; but as a rule, a cavalry 
commander will not find it advisable to launch 
his men on such infantry. At Waterloo, Ney's 
grand charges with the mass of the French re- 
serve cavalry on Wellington’s centro, could not 
break the English and German squares, because 
these troops, sheltered a good deal behind tho 
crest of the ridge, had suffered very little from 
the preceding cannonade, and were almost all 
as good as intact. Such charges, therefore, are 
adapted for the last stage of a battle only, when 
the infantry has been a good deal shattered and 
exhausted both by actual engagement and by 
passivity under a concentrated artillery fire. 
And in such cases they act decisively, as at 
Borodino and Ligny, especially when supported, 
as in both these cases, by infantry reserves.— 
We cannot enter here into the various duties 
which cavalry may be called upon to perform 
on outpost, patrolling, and escorting service, &c. 
A few words on the general tactics of cavalry, 
however, may find a place. Infantry hav- 
ing more and more become the main stay of 
battles, the manceuvres of the mounted arm are 
necessarily more or less subordinate to those of 
the former. And as modern tactics are founded 
upon the admixture and mutual support of the 
3 arms, it follows that for at least a portion of 
the cavalry, all independent action is entirely 
out of the question. ‘Thus the cavalry of an 
army is always divided into 2 distinct bodies: 
divisional cavalry and reservo cavalry, The 
first consists of horsemen attached to the vari- 
ous divisions and corps of infantry, and under 
the same commander with them. In battle, its 
office is to seize any favorable moments 
which may offer themselves to gain an advan- 
tage, or to disengage its own infantry when 
attacked by superior forces. Its action is natu- 
rally limited, and its strength is not sufficient 
to act any way independently. The cavalry of 
reserve, the mass of the cavalry with the army, 
acts in the same subordinate position toward 
the whole infantry of the army as the divisional 
cavalry does toward the infantry division to 
which it belongs. Accordingly, the reserve 
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cavalry will be held in hand till a favorable 
moment for a great blow offers itself, either to 
repel a grand infantry or cavalry attack of the 
enemy, or to execute a charge of its own of a 
decisive nature. From what has been stated 
above, it will be evident that the proper use of 
the cavalry of reserve is generally during the lat- 
ter stages of a great battle; but then it may be 
and often has been decisive. Such immense suc- 
cesses as Seydlitz obtained with his horse are com- 
pletely out of the question now; but still, most 
great battles of modern times have been very ma- 
terially influenced by the part cavalry has p ayed 
in them. But the great importance of cavalry 
lies in pursuit. Infantry supported by artillery 
need not despair against cavalry so long as it 

reserves its order and steadiness; but once 

roken, no matter by what cause, it is a prey 
to the mounted men that are launched against 
it. There is no running away from the horses ; 
even on difficult ground, good horsemen can 
make their way; and an energetic pursuit of 
a beaten army by cavalry is always the best and 
the only way to secure the full fruits of the 
victory. Thus, whatever supremacy in battles 
may have been gained by infantry, cavalry still 
remains an indispensable arm, and will always 
remain so; and now, as heretofore, no army 
can enter the lists with a fair chance of success 
unless it has a cavalry that can both ride and 


fight. 


Coehorn l _ 
.- OOEHORN, or Conorn, Menno van, baron, a 
‘Dutch general and engineer, born in Friesland 
in 1641, died at the Hague, May 17, 1704. At 
the age of 16 he received a oaptam's commission, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Maestricht, 
and afterward at the battles of Senef, Cassel, St. 
Denis, and Fleurus.. During the intervals of 
active: duty he devoted much attention to the 
subject of fortification, with the view of equal- 
izingthe chances between besiegers and hesiaged, 
the new system of his contemporary Vauban 
having given great advantages to tho latter. 
While cmparatively a young man he gained a 
name as an engineer, and by the time he had 
reached middle life was recognized asthe. best 
officer of: that arm in the Dutch service. The 
pos of Orange promised him a colonelcy, but 
eing rather remiss in fulfilling the pledge, he 
retired in disgust with the intention of offering 
his services to the French. His wife and 8 
children, however, were arrested by the order 
of the prince as hostages for his return, which 
quickly brought him back, whereon he received 


the promised rank, and was after ward appointed, 
successively, as general of artillery, director- 
general of fortifications, and governor of Flan- 
ders.: His whele life was spent in connection 
with the defenees of the Low Countries. At the 
siege of Grave, in 1674, he invented and for 
the first time made use of the small mortars, 
called cohorns, for throwing grenades, and in 
the succeeding year elicited the applause of 
Vauban by successfully crossmg the Meuse, 
and carrying a bastion which was considered 
as protected by the river. After the peace of 
Nimeguen (1678), he was employed in strength- 
ening various already strong places; .Nime- 

en, Breda, Mannheim, since dismantled, and 
Bergen-op-Zoom attest the value of his sys- 
tem: ‘The last-named place he considered bis 
masterpiece, although it was taken after à long 
siege in 1747, by Marshal de Lowendal. Daring 
the campaigns from 1683 to. 1691, he was in 


active service. The siege of Namur, in 1692, 
-gavo him an opportunity to test his system 
against that of Vauban, for these two great 


engineers were there opposed to each other, 
Ooehorn in defending a work which he had con- 


structed to protect the citadel, and Vauban in 


attempting to reduce it. Ooehorn made an obsti- 
nate defence, but being dangerously wounded, 
was © ed to surrender to his rival, who 


ompell 
-handsomely acknowledged his bravery and skill. 


He was afterward engaged at the attack on 
Trarbach, Limburg, and Liége, and in 1695 aided | 


in retaking Namur. In the war of the Spanish 
succession: he besieged successively Venloo, Ste- 
‘phensworth, Ruremonde, Liége, and in 1703 


took Boon, on the Rhine, after 3: days’ cannon- 


ade of heavy-artillery aided by a fire of grenades 
from:500-cohorns, Next he passed into Dutch 


Flanders. where he gained several successes over 
the French, and directed the siege of Huy. This 
was his last service, for he died soon afterward 
of apoplexy, while waiting a conference with 
the duke of Marlborough on the plan of a new 
campaign. Coehorn's greatest work, Nieuwe 
Vestingbouto, was published at Leeuwarden, in 
folio, 1685, and translated into several foreign 
languages. His plans are mostly adapted to the 
Dutch fortresses, or to those which are similarly 
situated on ground but a few feet above water 
level. Wherever it was practicable, he enciroled 
his works with two ditches, the outermost full of 
water; the inner dry, and usually of the width 
of about 128 feet, serving as a place d armes for 
the besieged, and in some cases for detachments 
of cavalry. The theory of his system, both of 
attack and defence, was the superiority of a 
combined mass over isolated fire. Profession- 
ally, Coehorn was accused of wasteful expendi- 
ture of life, in which respect he contrasted un- 
favorably with Vauban, who was sparing of men. 
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Personally, he was blunt, honest, brave, and a 
hater of adulation. He refused inducements 


offered by several foreign governments. Oharles 


II. of England knighted him. He was buried 
at Wijkel, near Sneek, in Friesland, and à mon- 
ument was dedicated there to his memory. 


2 f 

Fortification — 

ORTIFIGATION. This subject is somo- 
times divided into defensive fortification, which 
provides the means of rendering a given local- 
ity, permanently or for a short time anly, capa- 
dle of defence; and offensive fortification, which 
contains the rules for conducting a, siage. Wo 
shall, however, treat of it here under the three 
heads of PERMANENT FORTIFICATION, or the 
mode of putting a locality, in time of peace, 
in such a state of defence as to compel the 
enemy to attack it by a regular siege; the art 
of Srzcxs ; and FIL D Fortirioarion, or the con- 
struction of temporary works to strengthen a 
given point in consequence of the momentary 
importance which it may acquire under the 
peculiar circumstances of a campaign. J. Per- 
MANENT ForTIFIOATION. 
fortification appears to be the stockade, which 
up to the end of the 18th century was still the 
national system with the Turks ( palanka), and 
is even now in full uso in the Indo-Chinese pen- 
ninsula among the Burmese. It consists of a 
double or triple row of stout trees, planted up- 


right and near each other in the ground, forming 


a wall all around the town or camp tobe defend- 
ed. Darius in his expedition among the Scythi- 
ans, Cortes at Tabasco in Mexico, and Capt. Cook 
in New Zealand, all came in contact with such 
stockades. Sometimes the space between the 
rows of trees was filled up with carth ; in other 
instances the trees were connected and held to- 
gether by wicker work. 
erection of masonry walls instead of stockades. 
This plan secured greater durability, at tho 


same time that it rendered tho assault far moro | 


difficult; and from the days of Nineveh and 
Babylon down to the close of the middle ages, 
masonry walls formed the exclusive means of 
fortification among all the moro civilized na- 
tions. Tho walls were made so high that es- 
calado was rendered difficult; they were made 
thick enough to offer a lengthened resistance to 
the battering ram, and to allow the defenders 
to move about freely on the top, sheltered by a 
thinner masonry parapet with battlements, 
through tho embrasures of which arrows and 
other missiles might be shot or thrown against 
the assailants. To increase the defence, tho 


The oldest form of, 


Tho next step was tho 


a was soon built overhanging, with holes 
etween the projecting stones on which it rest- 
ed, so as to allow the besieged to seo tho foot 
of the wall and reach an enemy who might 
have got so far by direct missiles from above. 
Tho ditch, no doubt, was also introduced at an 
early period, surrounding tho whole wall, and 
serving as the chief obstacle against access to 
it. Finally, the defensive capabilities of mason- 
ry walls were developed to tho highest point by 
adding at intervals towers which. projected 
from the wall, thus giving it a flanking de- 
fence by missiles thrown fom them at such 
troops as assailed the space between two 
towers. Being in most cases higher than tho 
wall, and separated from its top by cross para- 
pets, they commanded it and formed each a 
small fortress, which had to be taken singly 
after tho defenders had been driven from the 
main wall itself. If we add to this, that in 
some cities, especially in Greece, there was a 
kind of citadel, onsome commanding height in- 
side the walls (acropolis), forming a reduit and 
second line of defence, we shall have indicated 
tho most essential points of the fortification of 
the masonry epoch.—But from the 14th to the 
end of the 16th century the introduction of ar- 


tillery fundamentally changed the modes of 


attacking fortified places. From this period 
dates that immense literature on fortification 
which has produced systems and methods in- 
numerable, part of which have found a more 
or less extensive practical application, while 
others, and not always the least ingenious, havo 
been passed over as merely theoretical curiosi- 
tics, until at later periods the fruitful ideas con- 
tained in them have been again drawn into 
daylight by moro fortunate successors. This 
has been the fate, as wo shall sce, of the very 
author who forms, if we may say so, the bridge 
between the old masonry system and the new 
system of earthworks merely revetted with 
masonry in those places which the enemy can- 
not see from a distance. The first effect of the 
introduction of artillery was an increase in the 
thickness of the walls and in the diameter of 
the towers at the expense of their height. 
These towers wero now called roundels (Con- 
delli), and were made large enough to hold sev- 
eral pieces of cannon. To enable the besieged 
to work cannon on tho wall too, a rampart of 
earth was thrown up behind it so as to give it 
the necessary width. We shall soon see how thie 
earthwork gradually encroached on the wall, 
so as in some cases to supersede it altogether. , 
Albert Dürer, the celebrated German painter 
developed this system of roundels to its high- 
est perfection. He made them perfectly inde- 
pendent forts, intersecting the continuity of 
the wall at certain intervals, and with case- 


-mated batteries enfilading the ditch; of his 
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masonry parapets, not more than 8 feet high is 
uncovered (visible to the besieger and sans pave 
to his direct Bre) and in order to complete 
the defence of tho ditch, he proposed caponnieres, 
casemated works on the sole of the ditch, hid- 
den from the eyes of the besiegers, with embra-. 
sures on cither side so as to enfilale the ditch 
as far as the next angle of the peiygon. Al- 
most all these 1 were now inventions; 
and if none except the casemates found favor 
with his age, wo shall see that in the latest 
and most important systems of fortification 
they have all been adopted and developed ac- 
cording to the altered circumstances of modern 
times.—About the same time, a change was 
‘adopted in the shape of the et ee towers, 
froin which modern systems of fortification may 
be considered to date. The round shape had 
the e that neither the curtain (the 
piece of wall between two towers) nor the 
next adjoining towers could reach with their fire 
every point in front of an intermediate tower ; 
there were small angles close to the wall, where 
the enemy, if he once reached them, could not 
be touched by the fire of the fortress. To avoid 
this, the tower was changed into an irregular 

entagon; with one side turned toward the in- 
terior of the fortress, and 4 toward the open 
country. This pentagon was called a bastion. 
To prevent repetitions and obscurity, we shall 
now at once proceed to give the description 
and nomenclature of bastionary defence, based 


on one of those systems which show. all its. 


essential particulars. Fig. 1 (see next page) rep- 
resents 8 fronts of hexagon fortified ac- 
cording to Vauban's first system. The left 
side represents the mere outline as used in 
the geometrical delineation of the work; tho 
right gives the ramparts, glacis, &., in detail. 


* 
Sete of | 
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have as many bastions as sides. 


The entire side of the polygon 7 7 is not 
formed by a continuous rampart; at each end, 
the portions d. and e F ars left open, and tho 
space thus arising is closed by the Projecting 
pentagonal bastion d b'a'c'e’. The lines a 5 
and a „ form the faces, the lines 0’ d and e e 
tho flanks of the bastion. The points where 
faces and flanks meet aro enlled the shoulder 
points. The line a f’, which goes from the 
centro of the circle to the point of the bastion, 
is called the capital. The line 6” d', forming 
part of the original circumference of the hexa- 
gon, is the curtain. Thus every polygon will 
: Tho bastion 
may be either full, if the. whole pentagon is 


filled up with earth rae as the terreplein of 


the rampart (the place where the guns stand), 
or hollow (empty) if the rampart slopes down, 
immediately behind the pum into the.interior. 
In fig. 1, d bace is a full bastion; the next 
one to the right, of which one half only is seen, 
is a hollow one. - Bastions and curtains to- 


gether constitute the enceinte, or body of tlie 


place. In them we notice, on the terreplein, 
first the parapet, constructed in front so as to 
shelter the defenders, and then the ramps, on 
the interior slope (s 6), by which the communi- 
cations with the interior are kept up. The. 


rampart is high enough to cover the houses of 


the town from direct fire, and the parapet 
thick nce to offer lengthened resistance to 
heavy artillery. All round the rampart is the 
ditch t ¢ ¢ t, and in it are several classes of out- 
works. First, the ravelin or demilune & Jm, in 
front of the curtain, a triangular work with two 
faees, & L and Im, each with a rampart and para- 
pet to receive artillery. The open rear of any 
work is called the gorge; thus in the ravelin, £m, 
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in the bastion d e, is the gorge. The parapet of 
the ravelin is about 3 or 4 feet longer than the 
parapet of the body of the place, so that it is 
‘commanded by it, and the guns of the latter may 
in case of need fire away over it. Between 
the curtain and ravelin there is a long and 
narrow detached work in the ditch, the że- 
naille, g h i, destined principally to cover the 
cortains from breaching fire; it is low and too 
narrow for artillery, and its parapet merely 
serves for infantry to flank the ditch fire into 
the lunette in case of a successful assault. Be- 
yond the ditch is the covered way, 7 o p, bound- 
ad on the inner side by the ditch and on the 
outer side by the interior slope of the glacis, 2 17, 
which from its highest inner boundary line or 
orest (créte) slopes very gradually down into the 
field.. The crest of the glacis is again 8 feet or 
more lower than the ravelin, so as to allow 
all the guns of the fortress to fire over it. Of 
the slopes in these earthworks the oxterior one 
of the body of the place and of the outworks 
in the ditch (scarp), and the exterior one of the 
ditch (from the covered way downward) or 
counterscarp, are generally revetted with mason- 


ry. The salient and reèntering angles of the 


covered way form large, roomy, sheltered spots, 
called places of arms; they are called either 
salient (o) or reéntering (n p), according to the 
angles at which they are situated. To prevent 
the covered way from being enfiladed, traverses 
or cross ae are constructed across it at in- 
tervals, leaving only small passages at the end 
nearest the glacis. Sometimes there is a small 
work constructed to cover the communication 
across the ditch from the tenaille to the ravelin ; 
it is called a eaponniére, and consists of a narrow 
pathway covered on either side by a parapet, the 
exterior surfaces of which slope down gradually 
like a glacis. There is such a caponnière between 
the tenaille g A i and the ravelin $ dm, fig. 1.— 
The section given in fig. 2 will assist in rendering 
this description clearer. A is the terreplein of 
the body of the place, B is the parapet, O the ma- 
sonry revetment of the scarp, D the ditch, E the 
cunette, a smaller and deeper ditch drawn across 
the middle of the larger one, F the masonry 
revetment of the counterscarp, G the covered 
way, H the glacis. The steps shown’ ‘behind 


the parapet and glacis are called banquet 
and serve as stands for infantry to step on and 
fire over the protecting parapet. It will be 
readily observed from the diagram that the guns 
placed on the flanks of the bastions sweep the 
whole ditch in front of the adjoining bastions. 
Thus the face a 5 is covered by the fire of the 
flank c“ , and the face a’ e’ by the flank bd, 
On the other hand, the inner faces of two iad- 
joining bastions cover the faces of the ravelin 
between them, by keeping the ditch in front of 
the ravelin under their fire. Thus there is no 
portion of the ditch unprotected by a flanking 
fire; in this consists the original and grent step 
in advance by which the bastionary system in- 
augurates a new epoch in the history of fortifi- 
cation.-The inventor of bastions is not known, 
nor is the precise date at which they were in- 
troduced; the only thing certain is that they 
were invented in Italy, and that San Michele in 


1527 constructed two bastions in the rampart 


of Verona. All statements respecting earlier 
bastions are doubtful. The systems of bastion- 
ary fortification are classed under several na- 


tional schools; the first to be mentioned is f 
course that which invented bastions, the Ital- 


ian. The first: Italian bastions bore the stamp 
of their origin; they were nothing but polj- 
gonal towers or roundels ; they scarcely altered 
the former character of the fortification, except 
as regarded the flanking fire. The endeinte re- 
mained a masonry wall, exposed to the direct 
fire of the enemy; the rampart of earth thrown 
up behind served chiefly to give room to place 
and handle artillery, and its inner slope was also 
revetted with masonry, as in the old town walls. 


“Tt was not till a tater day that the parapet was 


constructed of earthworks, but even then the 
whole of its outer slope up to the top was re- 
‘vetted with masonry exposed to the direct fire 
of the enemy. The curtains were very long, 
from 300 to 550 yards. The bastions were very 
small, the size of large roundels, the flanks al- 
ways perpendicular to the curtains. Now as it 
is a rule in fortification that the best flanking 
fire always comes from a line perpendicular to 
the line to be flanked, it is evident that the 
chief object of the old Italian flank was to cover, 
not the short and distant face of the adjoining 
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bastion, but the long straight line of the curtain. 
Where the curtain became too long, a flat, ob- 
tuse-angled bastion was constructed on the mid- 
dle of it, and called a platform (piata forma). 
The flanks were not constructed on the shoulder 
point, but a little retired behind the rampart of 
the faces, so that the shoulder points projected 
and were supposed to shelter them; and each 
flank had two batteries, a lower one, and a 
higher one a little to the rear; sometimes even 
a casemate in the scarp wall of the flank on the 
bottom of the ditch. Add to this a ditch, and 
you have the whole of the original Italian sys- 
tem; there were no ravelins, no tenailles, no 
covered way, no glacis. But this system was 
goon improved, The curtains were shortened, 
the bastions were enlarged. The length of the 
inner side of the polygon (FV, fig. 1) was fixed 
at from 250 to 800 yards. The flanks were 
made longer, 4 of the side of the polygon, 4 of 
the length of the curtain. Thus, though they 
yemained perpendicular to the curtain and had 
‘other defects, as we shall see, they now began 
to give more protection to the face of the next 
bastion. The bastions were made full, and in 
their centre a cavalier was often erected, that is, 
a work with faces and flanks parallel to those 
of the bastion, but with a rampart and parapet 
‘so much higher as to admit of its fring over the 
parapet of the bastion, The ditch was ‘very 
wide and deep, the counterscarp running gener- 
ally parallel to the face of the bastion; but ab 
this divaction of the counterscarp prevented the 
part of the flank nearest the shoulder from seq- 
ing and flanking the whole of the ditch, it was 
subsequently done away with, and the counter- 


scarp was traced so that its prolongation passed 


through the shoulder point of the next bastion. 
The covered way was then introduced (first in 
the citadel of Milan, in the 2d quarter of the 16th 
century, first described by Tartaglia in 1554). It 
served as a place of concentration as well as of 
retreat for sallying parties, and from its intro- 
duction the scientific and energetic use of offen- 
sive movements in the defence of fortresses may 
be said to date; to increase its utility the places 
of arms were introduced, which give more room, 
and of which the reéntering angles also give a 
capital flanking fire to the covered way. To 
render the access to the covered way still more 
difficult, rows of palisades were erected on the 
glacis, one or two yards from its crest, but in 
this position they were soon destroyed by the 
enemy's fire; after the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, therefore, they were placed, at the sugges- 
tion of the Frenchman Maudin, on the covered 
way, covered by the glacis. The gates were jn 
the middle of the curtain; to cover them, & 
crescent-shaped work was placed in the mid- 
dle of the ditch in front of them; but for the 
same reason that the towers were transformed 


into bastions, the half-moon (demi-lune) was 
soon changed into a triangular work—the pres- 
ent ravelin. This was still very small, but be- 
came larger when it was found that not only did 
it ser ve as a bridge-head across the ditch, but also 
covered flanks and curtains against the enemy’s 
fire, gave a cross fire in front of the capitals of 
the bastions, and effectually flanked the covered 
way. Still they were made very small, so that the 
prolongation of their faces reached the body of 
the place in the curtain point (the extremity of 
the curtain), The principal faults of the Italian 
modo of fortification were the following: 1. The 
bad direction of the flank. After the introduc- 
tion of ravelins and covered ways, the curtain be- 
came less and less the point of attack; the faces 
of the bastions now were chiefly assailed. To 
cover these well, the prolongation of the faces 
should have met the curtain at the very point 
where the flank of the next bastion was erected, 
and this flank should have been perpendicular or 
nearly so to this prooien lino (called the lino 
of defence). In that case there would have heen 
an effective flanking fire all along tho ditch and 
front of the bastion. As it was, the line of de- 
fence was neither perpendicular to the flanks 
nor did it join the curtain at the curtain point; 
it intersected the curtain at 3, 1, or $ of its 
length. Thus, the direct fire of the flank was 
more likely to injure the garrison of the opposite 
flank than the assailants of the next bastion. 
2. There was an evident want of provision for 
a prolonged defence after the enceinte had been 
breached and successfully assaulted at one sin- 
gle point. 3. The small ravclins but imper- 
fectly covered the curtains and flanks, and 
received but a poor flanking fire froin them. 
4. The great clevation of the rampart, which 
was all faced or revetted with masonry, exposed, 
in most cases, a height of 15 to 20 feet of masonry 
to the direct fire of the enemy, and of course 
this masonry was soon destroyed. We shall 
find that it took almost two centuries to eradi- 
cate this prejudice in favor of uncovered mason- 
ry, oven after the Netherlands had proved its use- 
jessness. The best engineers and authors belong- 
ing to the Italian school were: San Michele (died 
1559), fortified Napoli di Romania in Greece, 
and Candia, and built Fort Lido near Venice; 
Tartaglia (about 1550); Alghisi da Carpi, Giro- 
lamo Maggi, and Giacomo Castriotto, who about 
the end of the 16th century all wrote on forti- 
fication. Paciotto of Urbino built the citadels 
of Turin and Antwerp (1560-70). The later 
Italian authors on fortification, Marchi, Busca, 
Floriani, Rosetti, introduced many improve- 
ments, but none of these were original. They 
were mere plagiarists of more or less skill; 
they copicd most of their devices from the Ger- 
man Daniel Speckle, and the remainder from 
the Netherlanders. They all belong to the 17th 
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century, and were completely eclipsed by the 
rapid development of fortificatory science which 
at that time took place in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and France.—Tho defects of the Italian 
system of fortification were soon discovered in 
Germany. The first man to point out the chief 
defect of the elder Italian school, the small 
bastions and long curtains, was a German engi- 
neer, Franz, who fortified for Charles V. the 
town of Antwerp. In the council held to try 
the plan, he insisted upon larger bastions and 
shorter curtains, but was outvoted by the duke 
of Alva and the other Spanish generals, who 
believed in nothing but the routine of the old 
Italian system. Other German fortresses were 
distinguished by the adoption of casemated gal- 


teries upon the principle of Dürer, as Küstrin, 


fortified in 163788, and Jidich, fortified a few 
years later by an engineer known under the 
name of Master John (Meister Johann). But 
the man who first broke completely through 
the fetters of the Italian school and laid d wn 
the principles on which the whole of the sub- 
sequent systems of bastiohary fortification aro 
founded, was Daniel 141898 engineer to the 
townof Strasbourg (died 1589). His chief prin- 
ciples were: 1. That a fortress becomes stronger 
tho more sides there are to the polygon which 
forms the enceinte, tho different fronts being 
theroby enabled to give a better support to each 
other; consequently, the nearer the outline 
to bo defended comes to a straight line, tho 
better. This principle, demonstrated as an ori- 
ginal discovery with a great show of mathe- 
matical learning by Cormontaigne, was thus 
very well known to Speckle 150 years earlier. 
2. Acute-angled bastions are bad; so are obtuse- 
angled; tho salient angle should be a right one. 
Though correct in his opposition to acute s3- 
lients (the smallest admissible salient angle is 
now generally fixed at 60°), the partiality of his 
time for right-angled salients made him hostile 
to the obtuse salient, which is indeed very ad- 
vantageous and unavoidable in polygons with 
many sides. In fact, this appears to have been 
merely a concession to the prejudices of his time, 
for the diagrams of what he considers his strong- 
est method of fortification all have obtuse-angled 
bastions. 3. The Italian bastions are far too 
small; a bastion must be large. Consequently, 
Speckle’s bastions are larger than those of Cor- 
montaigne, 4. Cavaliers are necessary in every 
bastion and on every curtain. This was a con- 
sequence of the system of siege of his time, 
in which high cavaliers in tho trenches played 
a great part. But in Speckle’s intention, tho 
cavaliers were to do moro than resist these; 
they are real coupures provided beforehand in 
the bastion, forming a second line of defence 
after the enceinte has been breached and storm- 
ed. Tho whole of the credit generally given 
to Vauban and Cormontaigne for cavaliers 


forming permanent coupures, is therefore in 
reality due to Speckle. 5. A portion, at least, 
of the flank, and better still the whole of the 
flank of a bastion, must be perpendicular to tho 
line of defence, and tho flank be erected in the 
point where tho line of defence crosses the cur- 
tain. This important principle, the alleged dis- 
covery of which forms the greater part of tho 
glory of the French enginecr Pagan, was thus 
publicly proclaimed 70 years before Pagan. 
6. Casemated n are necessary ſor tho 
defence of the ditch; consequently Spockle has 
them both on the faces and flanks of tho bas- 
tion, but only for infantry; if he had made 
them large enough for artillery, he would in 
this respect havo been fully up to tho latest im- 
xwovements. 7. To be useful, tho ravelin must 
o as large as possible; accordingly, Speckle’s 
ravelin is the largest ever proposed. Now, 
Vauban's improvements upon Pagan consist 
partly, and Cormontaigne’s improvements upon 


Vauban consist almost entircly, in tho succes- 
sive enlargement of the ravelin; but Speckle’s 
ravelin isa good deal larger than even Cormon- 
taigne’s. 8. The sovetéd way is to be strength- 
ened as much as possible. Speckle was the 
first to see the immense importance of the 
covered way, and he strengthened it accord- 
ingly. The crests of the glacis and of the 
counterscarp were formed en crémaillère (like 
the edge of a saw), so as to render enfilading 
fire ineffective. Cormontaigne, again, took up 
this idea of Speckle's; but ho retained tho tra- 
verses (short ramparts across the covered wa 
n enfilading fire), which Speckle rejected. 
odern engineers have generally come to the 
conclusion that Speckle’s plan is better than 
Cormontaigne's. Speckle, beside, was tho first 
to place artillery on the places of arms of the 
covered way. 9. No pieco of masonry is to bo 
exposed to the eye and direct fire of the enemy, 
so that his breaching batteries cannot be estab- 
lished beforo he has arrived on the crest of the 
glacis. This most important principle, though 
established by Speckle in the 16th century, 
was not generally adopted until Cormontaigno ; 
even Vauban exposés a good deal of his mason- 
ry. (See C, fig. 2.) In this short abstract of 
Speckle's ideas the fundamental principles of 
all modern bastionary fortification are not only 
contained but plainly stated, and his system, 
which even now would afford very good defen- 
sive works, is truly wonderful considering the 
time in which he lived. There is not a cele- 
brated engineer in the whole history of modern , 
fortification who cannot bo proved to have 
copied some of his best ideas from this great 
original source of bastionary defence. Specklo's 
practical engineering skill was shown in the 
construction of the fortresses of Ingolstadt, 
Schlettstadt, Hagenau, Ulm, Colmar, Basel 
and Strasbourg, all of which were fortified 
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under his direction. —Abont the same epoch, the 
struggle for the independence of the Nether- 
lands gave rise to another school of fortifica- 
tion. The Dutch towns, whose old masonry 
walls could not be expected to resist a regular 
attack, had to be fortified 1 the Spaniards; 
there was, however, neither time nor money 
for the erection of the high masonry bastions 
and cavaliers of the Italian system. But the 
nature of the ground offered other resources in 
its low clevation above the water horizon, and 
consequently the Dutch, expert in canal and 
diko building, trusted to the water for their 
defence. Their system was the exact counter- 
part of the Italian: wide and shallow wet ditch- 
es, from 14 to 40 yards across; low ramparts 
without any masonry revetment, but covered 
by a still lower advanced rampart ( fausse-brate) 
for the stronger defence of the ditch ; numerous 
outworks in tho ditch, such as ravelins, half 
moons (ravelins in front of tho salient of tho 
bastion), horn and crown works;* and finally, 
a better use of tho accidents of the ground than 
with tho Italians. Tho first town fortified en- 
tirely by earthworks and wet ditches was Breda 
(1538). Subsequently the Dutch method re- 
ceived several improvements: a narrow zone 
of the scarp was revetted with masonry, as the 
wet ditches, when frozen over in winter, were 
easily passed by the enemy; locks and sluices 
were constructed in the ditch, so as to let the 
water in at the moment when the enemy had 
begun to sap the hitherto dry bottom; and 
finally, sluices and dikes were constructed for 
a systematic inundation of tho country around 
the foot of the glacis. The writers on this elder 
Dutch method of fortification are Marolois 
(1627 Freitag (1630), Volker (1666), Melder 
(1670). An application of Specklo’s maxims to 
the Dutch method was attempted by Scheither, 
Neubauer, Heidemann, and Heer (all from 1670 
to 1690, and all of them Germans).—Of all tho 
different schools of fortification, the French has 
enjoyed the greatest popularity; its maxims 
have found practical application in a great- 
er number of still existing fortresses than those 
of all the other schools put together. Still, there 
is no school so poor in original ideas. There is 
neither a new work nor a new principle in the 
whole of the French school which is not borrow- 


e A horn work is n bastlonary front. two half bastions, a 
curtain, and a ravelin advanced in front of the maln ditch 
and closed on cach sido by a straight line of rampart and 


ditch, which is aligned upon the faces of the bastions of the 
enceinte so as to be completely flanked by their fire. A 
crown work consists of two such advanced fronts (one bastion 
flanked by two half bastions) ; a double crown work has three 
fronts. Yn all these works it is necessary that their rampart 
should be at least as much Jower than that of the enceinte as 
the rampart of tho ravelin to malntain the command of tho 
enceinte over them. The adoption of such outworks, which 
of course wero exceptions, was regulated by tho nature of 
tho ground. Spek 


ed from the Italians, the Dutch, or the Germans. 


But the great merit of the French is the reduc- 
tion of the art to precise mathematical rules, the 
symmetrical arrangement. of the proportions of 
the different lines, and the adaptation of tho 


, scientific theory to the varied conditions given 


by the locality to be fortified. Errard of Bar- 
le-Duc (1594), commonly called the father of 
French fortification, has no claim to the appel- 
lation; his flanks form an acute angle with tho 
curtain, so as to be still more ineffective than 
those of the Italians. A more important name 
is Pagan (1648). He was tue first to introduce 
in France, and to popularize, Speckle’s principle 
that the flanks should be perpendicular to the 
lines of defence. His bastions are roomy; the 
proportions between the lengths of faces, flanks, 
and curtains are very good; the lines of de- 
fence are never longer than 240 yards, so that 
the whole of the ditch, but not the covered 
way, is within musket range from the flanks. 
His ravelin is larger than that of the Italians, 
and has a reduit or keep in its gorge, so as to 
admit of resistance when its rampart has already 
been taken. He covers the faces of the bastions 
with a narrow detached work in the ditch, called 
a counter-guard, a work which had already been 
used by the Dutch (the German Dillich appears 
to have first introduced it). His bastions have 
a double rampart on the faces, the second to 
ser vo as a coupure; but the ditch between tho 
two ramparts is entirely without flanktng firo. 
The man who made the French school the first 
in Europe was Vauban (1633-1707), marshal 
of France. Although his real military glory 
rests upon his two great inventions in the attac 

of fortresses 1 fire and parallets),.still he 
is popularly better known as a constructor of 
them. What we have said of the French school 
is true of Vauban's method in the highest de- 
gree. We see in his constructions as great a va- 
riety of forms as is compatible with the bas- 
tionary system; but there is nothing original 
among them, much less any attempt to adopt 
other forms than the bastionary. But the ar- 
rangement of the details, the proportions of the 
lines, the profiles, and the adaptation of the 
theory to the ever-varying requirements of tho 
locality, are so ingenious, that they appear per- 
fection in comparison to the works of his prede- 
cessors, so that scientific and systematic fortifica- 
tion may be said to date from him. Vauban, 
however, did not write aline on his method of for- 
tification, but from the great number of fortresses 
constructed by him the French engineers have 
tried to deduce the theoretical rules he follow- 
ed, and thus have been established 8 meth- 
ods, called Vauban’s first, second, and third 
system. Fig. 1 gives the first system in its 
greatest simplicity. The chiefdimensions were: 
the outer side of the polygon, from the point of 
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one bastion to that of the next, 300 yards (on an 
average); on the middle of this line, a perpen- 
dicular a B, 3 of the first; through 8, the lines 


of defense from a” and a’, a” d, and c e. From 


the points a” and a’, 3 of a” a’ measured on the 
lines of defence gives the faces a” e” and a’ 5. 
From the shoulder points o” and b“ arcs with 
the radius c“ d or ö“ e” were drawn’ between 
the lines of defence, giving the flanks 0’ d’ and 
o! e. Draw e“ d' the curtain. The ditch: 
with radius 30 yards, an arc in front of the 
point of the bastion, prolonged by tangents 
drawn to this are from the shoulder points of 
the adjoining bastions, gives the counterscarp. 
The ravelin: from the curtain point e“, with 
radius “ y (y, a point on the opposite face 11 
yards beyond the shoulder-point), draw the aro 
dv until it crosses the prolongation of the per- 
pendicular a 8; this gives the point of the 
ravelin; the chord to the arc just described 
gives the face, which is continued from the 
point until it reaches the prolongation of the 
_ tangent forming the counterscar of the main 
ditch; the gorge of the ravelin is fixed by this 
line equally, so that the whole of the ditch re- 
mains free for the fire of the flanks. In front 
_ of the curtain, and there alone, Vauban retained 
the Dutch fwusse-braie; this had already been 
done by the Italian Floriani before him, and the 
new work had been called tenaille (tenaga). 
Its faces were in the direction of the lines of 
defence. The ditch.in front of the ravelin was 
24 yards wide, the counterscarp parallel to the 
fades of the ravelin, and. the point rounded off. 
Ja this manner Vauban obtained roomy bas- 
tions, and kept his flanked salient angles well 
within musket range; but the simplicity of 
these bastions renders the defence of the placo 
impossible as soon as the face of one bastion is 


breached. His flanks are not so good ag Speckle's 


or Pagan’s, forming an acute angle with the 
lines of defence; but he does away with the 
2 and 8 tiers of uncovered guns which fig- 
ure in most of the Italian and early French 
flanks, and which were never very useful, The 
tenallle is intended to strengthen the defence 
of the ditch by infantry fire, and to cover the 
curtain from direct breaching fire from the 
crest of the glacis; but this is very imperfectly 
done, as the breaching batteries in the reénterp 


ing place of arms (n, fig. 1) have a full view of tho 


iece of the curtain next to the flank at e. This 
is a great weakness, as a breach there would 
turn all the coupures prepared in the bastion as 
a second line of defence. It arises from tho 
ravelin being stilltoo small. The covered way, 
constructed without crémailléres, but with trav- 
erses, is much inferior to Speckle’s; the trav- 
erses prevent not only the enemy, but also the 
defence, from enfilading the covered way, . The 
communications between the different works 


are on the whole good, but still not sufficient for 
energetic sallies. The profiles are of a degree 
of strength which is still generally adopted. 
But Vauban still clung to the system of re- 
vetting the whole of the outside of the .ram- 
part with masonry, so that at least 15 feet 
high of masonry was uncovered. This mis- 
take is made jn many of Vauban’s fortresses, 


and once,made can only be remedied at an 


enormous expense by widening the ditch in 
front of the faces of the bastions, and con- 
structing earthwork counterguards to cover the 
masonry. During the 8 part of his life 
Vauban followed his first method; but after 
1680 he introduced two other methods, having 
for their object to admit of a prolonged.defence 
after the bastion was breached. For this, pur- 
pose he took up an idea of Castriotto’s, who had 
proposed to modernize the old tower and wall 
fortification by placing detached hestions, 10r 
lated, in the ditch, in front of the towers. Both 
Vauban's second and third methods agree in 
this. The ravelin is also made larger, the ma- 
sonry is a little better covered; the towers aro 
casemated, but badly; the fault that tho curtain 
may be bredched between bastion and tenaille 
is maintained, and renders the detached bastion 
partly illusory. Still, Vauban considered his 
second and third methods as very strong. When 
he handed over to Louis XIV, the plan for tho 
fortification of Landau (second system), he said: 
“Sire, here is a place that all my art would 
not suffice to take.” This did not prevent Lan- 
dau from being taken 8 times during Vau- 
ban’s life (1702, 1708, 1704), and again shortly 
after his degth (1713).—The errors of Vauban 
were rectified by Cormontaigne, whose method 
may be considered as the perfection of the bas · 
tionary system, Cormontaigne (1696-1752) 


Was a general ef engineers. His larger bastions 


permit the construction of permanent coupures 
and second lines of defence; his ravelins were 
nearly as large as those of Speckle, and fully 
covered that portion of the curtain which Vau- 
ban had left exposed. In polygons of 8 and 
more sides his ravelins were so far advanced 
that their fire took in the rear the besicgers’ 
works against the next bastion as soon as he 
reached the crest of the glacis. In order to 
avoid this, two ravelins have to be conquered 
before one bastion can be breached. This mu- 
tual support of the large ravelins becomes more 
and more effective the more the line to be de- 
fended approaches a straight one. The reën- 
tering place of arms was strengthened by a 
reduit. The crest of the glacis is drawn en cré- 
maillére, as with Speckle, but traverses are 
maintained. The profiles are very good, and 
the masonry is always covered by the earth- 
works in front. With Cormontaigne the French 
school closes, as far as the construction of bas- 
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tionary defences, with outworks within the 
ditch, is concerned. A comparison of the grad- 
ual development of bastionary fortification from 
1600 to 1750, and of its final results as laid down 
by Cormontaigne, with the principles of Spec- 
kle, as stated above, will tend to elucidate the 
wonderful genius of the German engineer; for 


although outworks in the ditch have been mul- . 


tiplied to an enormous degree, yet not a single 
important principle has been discovered during 
all these 150 years which had not been already 
clearly and distinctly enunciated by Speckle. 
After Cormontaigne, the school of engineers 
of Méziéres (about 1760) made some slight al- 


terations in his system, the principal of which . 


is the return to Speckle’s old rule that the flanks 
must be perpendicular to the lines of defence. 
But the principal point for which the school of 
Méziéres is remarkable is that they for the first 
time construct outworks beyond the covered 
way. On fronts particularly open to attack 
they place at the foot of the glacis, on the 
capital of the bastion, a detached ravelin called 
a lunette, and thereby approach for the first 
time to the modern system of permanent in- 
trenched camps. In the beginning of the 19th 
century Bousmard, a French emigrant who 
served in Prussia and was killed at Dantzic 
in 1806, tried still to improve upon Cormon- 
taigne; his ideas are rather complicated, and 
the most remarkable is that his ravelin, which 
is very large, is advanced to the foot of the 
glacis almost so as to take the place and func- 
tions, to a certain degree, of the lunette just 
described.—A Dutch engineer of. Vauban’s 
time, who more than once opposed_him in 
siege warfare with equal honor, Baron Coehorn, 
gave a further development to the old Dutch 
method of fortification. His system gives a 
stronger defence even than Oormontaigne’s, by 
the clever combination of wet and dry ditches, 
the great facilities offered to sorties, the ex- 
cellent communications between the works, and 
the. ingenious reduits and coupures in his 


ravelins and bastions, Cochorn, a great ad- 


mirer of Speckle, is the only engincer of note 
who was honest enough to acknowledge how 
much he owed to him.—We have seen that 
even before the introduction of bastions, Albert 
Dürer used caponnières to afford a stronger 
flanking fire. In his fortified square he even 
entirely trusts to these caponniéres for the de- 
fence of the ditch; there are no towers on the 
corner of the fort; it is a plain square with 
none but salient angles, To make the enceinte 
of a polygon entirely coincident with its out- 
line, so as to have all salient and no reéntering 
angles, and to flank the ditch by caponnières, 
constitutes what is called polygonal fortifica- 
tion, and Dürer must be considered as its father. 
On the other hand, a star-shaped enceinte, in 


which salient and reéntering angles follow upon 
each other regularly, and in which each line is 
both flank and face at once, flanking the ditch 
of the next line with the portion next to the réen- 


. tering angle, and commanding the field with the 


portion next the salient—such an outline con- 
stitutes tenaille fortification. The older Italians 
and several of the older Germans had proposed 
this form, but it was not developed till after- 
ward, The system of George Rimpler (en- 
gineer to the emperor of Germany, killed in de- 
fending Vienna against the Turks in 1683) 
forms a kind of intermediate stage between the 
bastionary and tenaille system. What he calls 
intermediate bastions constitute in reality a 
perfect line of tenailles. IIe declared him- 
self energetically against open batteries with a 
mere earth parapet in front, and insisted on 
casemated batteries wherever they could be 
erected; especially on the flanks, where 2 or 
8 tiers of well covered guns would thus havo 
a far greater effect than the 2 or 8 tiers of 
guns in open flank batteries, which could never 
act together. He also insisted on batteries, that 
is, reduits, in the places of arms of the covered 
way, which Coehorn and Cormontaigne adopted, 
and especially a double and triple line of de- 
fence behind the salient angles of the enceinte. 
In this manner his system is remarkably in 
advance of his time; the whole of his enceinte 
consists of independent forts, each of which 
has to be taken separately, and large de- 
fensive casemates are used in a manner which 
reminds us, almost in the details even of their 
application, of the more recent constructions in 
Germany. There is no doubt that Montalem- 
bert owed as much to Rimpler as the bastionary 
system of the 17th and 18th century to Speckle. 
The author who first fully developed the ad- 
vantages of the tenaille over the bastionary 
system was Landsberg (1712) ; but it would lead 
us too far if we were to enter into his arguments 
or describe his fortificatory outline. Of the 
long series of skilful German engineers who 
followed Rimpler and Landsberg, we may 
name the Mecklenburg colonel Buggenhagen 
(1720), the inventor of blockhouse traverses, or 
traverses hollowed out and adapted for casemat- 
ed musketry fire; and the Würtemberg major 
Herbort (1734), inventor of defensive barracks, 
large barracks in the gorgo of salient works 

proof against vertical fire, with embrasure 

cusemates on the sido facing the enceinte, and 
barracks and store rooms on the side facing tho 
town, Both these constructions are now very 
largely used.—Thus we see that the German 
school, with almost tho only exception of 

Speckle, was from its origin adverse to bastions, 
which it sought to replace chiefly by tenailles, 

and that it attempted at the same time to intro- 
duce a better system of inner defence, chiefly 
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by the use of oasemated galleries, which again 
wore considered as the height of absurdity by 
French engineering authorities. One of the 
greatest engineers, however, that France ever 
produced, the marquis de Montalembert (1713- 
99), major-general of cavalry, passed over with 
drums beating and colors flying into the carnp 
of the German school, to the great horror of the 
whole French engineering corps, who, up to tho 
pee date, decry every word he has written, 
ontalembert severely criticized the defects 
of tho bastionary system; the ineffectuality of 
its flanking fire; the almost certainty it offered 
to the enemy that his shots if they missed ono 
line must do harm in another; the want of pro- 
tection against vertical fire; tho perfect useless- 
ness of the curtain as to fire; the impossibility 
of having good and large coupuresin the gorges 
of the bastions, proved by the fact that no for- 
tress of his time had any of the multifarious 
- permanent coupures proposed by the theorists 
of the school; and the weakness, bad connection, 
and want of mutual support of the outworks. 
Montalembert therefore preferred either the 
tenaille or tho polygonal system. In eicher case 
the body of the placo consisted of a row of 
casemates, with one or two tiers of guns, the 
masonry of which was covered from direct fire 
by a counterguard or couvre-sace of earthwork 


extending all around and having a second ditch . 


in its front; this ditch was flanked by caso- 
mates in tho reéntering angles of tlie couvre-face 
covered by the parapet of the reduit or lunette 
in the enone placo of arms. The whole 
eystom was based upon the priticiple of oppos- 
ing, by means of casemated guns, such an over- 
whelming fire to the enemy the moment he 
_ reached the crest of the glacis, or of the couvre- 
face, that he could not possibly succeed in 
erecting his breaching batteries. That case- 


mates could do this he maintained against the 


unanimous condemnation of French engineers, 
and ho afterward even compiled systems of 
circular and tenaille fortifications in which 
all earthworks were rejected and the whole 
defence intrusted to high casemated batterics 
with from 4 to 5 tiers of guns, the masonry 
of which was to be protected by the fire of 
its batteries only. Thus, in his circular sys- 
tem, he contrives to concentrate 848 guns on 
any point 500 yards from the fortress, and ex- 
pects that such an immense suxeriority of firo 
would put tho possibility of erecting siege bnt- 
teries entirely out of tho question. In this, 


however, he has found no adherents, except in 


the construction of tho sea fronts of coast forts, 
here the impossibility of breaching strong casc- 
mated walls by tho guns of ships was pretty well 
demonstrated by tho Deb of Sebasto- 
pol. The splendid forts of Sebastopol, Cronstadt, 


Cherbourg, and the new batteries on tho en- 


trance of Portsmouth harbor (England), and al- 
most all modern forts for harbor defence against. 
fleets, are constructed according to Montalem- 
bert’s principle. The partly uncovered masonry 
of tho Maximilian towers at Lintz (Austria) an 
of the reduits of the detached forts of Cologne 
are imitated from Montalembert’s less happy 
projects. In the fortification of steep heights 
(Ehrenbreitstein in Prussia, for instance) the 
uncovered masonry forts have also been some- 
times adopted, but what resistance they will be 
able to make must be decided by actual experi- 
ence.—The tenaille system has never, to our 
knowledge at least, found practical application, 
but the polygonal system is in great favor in Ger- 
many, and has been applied to most modern con- 
structions there; while the French tenaciously 
cling to Cormontaigne's bastions. The enceinte, 
in the polygonal system, is generally a plain 
earthwork rampart with revetted scarp and 
counterscarp, with large caponnières in the mid- 
dle of the ais and with large defensive bar- 
racks behind the rampart and covered by it to 
serve as coupures. Similar defensive barracks 
have also been erected as coupures in many bas- 
tionary works, to close the gorges of tho bas- 
tions; the rampart serving as a counterguard to 
170 0 tho masonry from distant fire. Of all 
ontalembert’s proposals, however, that of de- 
tached forts has had the greatest success, and in- 
itiated a new era, not only in fortification, but in 
the attack and defence of fortresses, and even in 
general atenton, Montalembert proposed to 
surround large fortresses in important situations 
by a single or double chain of small forts, on com- 
manding elevations, which, though isolated in 
appearance, would still support each other by 
their fire, and, by the facility they gave for largo 
sorties, would render a bombardment of the 
lace impossible, and when required form an 
intrenched camp for an army. Vauban had 
already introduced permanent intrenched camps 
under tho guns of fortresses, but their in- 
trenchments consisted of long continuous lines, 
which, if broken through at one point only, 
were completely at the mercy of the enemy. 
But these intrenched camps of Montalembert's 
were capable of a far greater resistance, for 
cach fort bad to be taken singly, and before 3 
or 4 at least wero conquered, no enemy could 
open his trenches against the place. More- 
over, tho siege of each of the forts could be in- 
terrupted at every moment by the arrison, or 
rather the army encamping behin tho forts, 
and thus a combination of active campaigning 
and regular fortress warfare was secured, which 
must greatly strengthen the defence. hen 
Napoleon led his armies hundreds of miles 
through the enemy’s country, never heedin 
the fortresses which had all been Sonte eted 
according to the old system, and when in return 
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tho allies (1814 and 1815) marched straight on 


toward Paris, leaving almost unnoticed in their 
rear the triple belt of fortresses with which 
Vauban had endowed France, it beeame evident 
that a system of fortification was antiquated 
which confined its outworks to the main ditch or 
at the outside to the foot of the glacis. Suech 
fortresses had lost their power of attraction over 
the large armies of moderntimes. Their means 
of doing harm did not extend beyond the range 
of their cannon. It thus became necessary to 
find some new means to break the impetuous 
movement of modern invading armies, and 
Montalembert's detached forts were applied on a 
large scale. Cologne, Coblentz, Mentz, Rastadt, 
Ulm, Konigsberg, Posen, Lintz, Peschiera, and 
Verona were severally transformed into large 
intrenched camps, hag 1 of holding from 60,- 
000 to 100,000 men, but defensible, in case of 
need, by far smaller garrisons. At tho same 
time, the tactical advantages of the loeality to 
be fortified were placed in the background by 
the strategetical considerations NI now de- 
cided the situation of fortresses. Such places 
only were fortified as might directly or in- 
directly stop tho progress of a victorious army, 
and which, being large towns in themselves, 
offered great advantages to an army by being 
the centre of the resources of whole provinces. 
Situations on large rivers, especially at the 
points of junction of two considerable rivers, 
were chosen in preference, as they compelled 
the attacking army to divide its forces. The 
enceinte was simplified as much as possible, and 
outworks in the ditch were almost entirely done 
away with; it was sufficient to have the en- 
ceinte safe against an irregular attack. The 

rincipal battle-field lay around the detached 
orts, and they wero to be defended not so 
much by the fire from their ramparts, as by the 
sallies of the garrison of the fortress itself. 
Tho largest fortress: constructed upon this plan 
is Paris; it has a simple bastioned enccinte 
with bastioned forts, almost all squares; there 
is no outwork, not even a ravelin, in the whole 
fortification. No doubt, tho defensive strength 
of Franco has gained 80 per cent. by this new 
and immense intrenched camp, large enough to 
afford a refuge for three beaten armies. The 
intrinsic value of the different methods of forti- 
‘fication has lost a great deal of its importance 
by this improvement; the cheapest will now bo 
the best; for the defence is now based, not upon 
the pr system of awaiting the enemy be- 
hind the walls until he opens his trenches, and 
then cannonading them, but upon the active one 
of taking the offensive with the concentrated 
strength of the garrison against the necessarily 
divided forces of the besieger. II. Sixoxs. 
The art of sieges had been brought to a certain 
perfection by the Greeks and Romans. They 


tried to breach the walls of fortresses by tho 
battering ram, and approached them under 


cover of strongly roofed galleries, or in case of 


need by a lofty construction which was to com- 
mand walls and towers by its greater height, 
and offer a safe approach to the storming col- 
umns. The introduction of. gunpowder did 
away with these contrivances; tho fortresses 
having now ramparts of less elevation, but a 
fire effective at long distances, the approaches 
were made by trenches, leading in zigzags or 
curved lines toward the glacis; batteries being 
erected at various spots so as to silence if pos- 
sible the fire of the besieged and to batter down 
his masonry. Once arrived on tho crest of tho 


` placis, a high trench cavalier was erected, with 


tho intention of commanding the bastions and 
their cavaliers, and then by a crushing fire to 
complete the breach and prepare for the assault. 
The curtain was the point generally attacked. 
There was, however, no system in this mode 
of attack until Vauban introduced parallels of 
ricochet firing, and regulated the process of 
sieges in the manner which is in use even now, 
and still denominated Vauban's attack. The 
besieger, after investing the place with a suffi- 
cient force on all sides, and choosing the fronts 
to be attacked, opens the first parallel during 
the night (all siege works are chiefly carried on 
at night) at about 600 yards from the fortress. 
A trench parallel to the sides of the besieged 
polygon is drawn around at least 8 of these sides 
and fronts ; the earth, being thrown up on the 
side toward the enemy and propped upon the 
sides of the ditch with gabions (willow-work 
baskets filled with earth), forms a kind of para- 
pet against the fire of the fortress. In this first 
parallel the ricochet batteries for enfilading 
the long lines of the attacked fronts are con- 
structed. Taking fot the object of the siege a 
bastioned hexagon, there should be ricochet 
batteries to enfilade the faccs of 2 bastions 
and 8 ravelins, in all the batteries, one for each 
face. These batteries throw their shot so as to 
pass just over the parapet of the works and 
along the faces in their whole length, taking 
them in flank and endangering guns and men. 
Similar batteries are constructed to enfilade the 
branches of the covered way, and mortars and 
howitzers are placed in battery to throw shells 
into the interior of tho bastions and ravelins. 
All these batteries are covered by earthwork 
parapets. At the same time, at two or more 
places, zigzag trenches are pushed forward 
toward the place, taking care to avoid all enfi- 
lading fire from the town ; and so soon as the 
fire of the place shows signs of slacking, the 
second parallel, about 350 yards from the works, 
is opened. In this parallel the dismounting 
batteries are constructed. They serve to com- 
pletely destroy the artillery and embrasures on 
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the faces of the fortress; there will be 8 faces 
to attack (2 bastions and their ravelins, and the 
inner faces of the adjoining ravelins), for each 
of which there is a battery, constructed parallel 
to tho attacked faces, and each embrasure ex- 
actly opposite to an embrasure of the fortress. 
From the second parallel fresh zigzags are 
poses toward the town; at 200 yards the 
half parallel is constructed, forming new on- 
largements of the zigzags armed with mortar 
batteries; and at last, at the foot of the glacis, 
the third parallel. This is armed with heavy 
mortar batteries. By this time the fire of the 
place will have been nearly silenced, and the 
approaches, in varied forms of curved or angular 
lines, to avoid ricochet fire, are carried up to the 
crest of the glacis, which it reaches opposite the 
oints of the two bastions and of the ravelin. A 
odgment or trench and parapet is then formed 
in the salient place of arms to enfilade the ditch 
by infatfry fire. If the enemy is active and dar- 
ing in his sorties, a 4th parallel connepting the 
salient places of arms across the glacis becomes 
necessary.: Otherwise a sap is pushed from the 
8d parallel to the reéntering places of arms, and 
the crowning of the glacis, or the construction of 
a trench all along the covered way on the crest 
of the glacis, is completed. Then the counter 
batteries are constructed in this couronne- 
ment in order to silence the fire of the flank, 
which enfilades the ditch, and after them the 
breaching batteries against the point and faces 
of the bastions and ravelin. Opposite the points 
to ba breached, a mining gallery is constructed 
leading down from the trenches through the 
glacis and counterscarp into the ditch; the 
counterscarp is blown in, and a fresh trench 
constructed across the ditch to the foot of the 
breach, covered on the side whence the enfflad- 
ing fire of the flank comes by a parapet. As soon 
as both breach and passage of the ditch are 
complete, the assault takes place. This is in 
the Case of a dry ditch; across a wet ditch, a 
dike has to be constructed with fascines, covered 
equally by a parapet on the side of the flank 
of the adjoining bastion. If on taking the bas- 
tion it is found that there is a further intrench- 
ment or coupure in the rear, a lodgment has 
to be effected, fresh batteries to be constructed 
on the breach, and a fresh breach, descent, and 
ee of the ditch and assault to be made. 
he average resistance of a bastioned hexagon 
of Vauban’s first method against such a siege 
is calculated to be from 19 to 22 days if there 
are no coupures, and 27 or 28 days if it is pro- 
vided with coupures, Cormontaigne’s method is 
expected to hold out 25 or respectively 85 to 
87 days. III. Fiero Forrrrication. e con- 
struction of fleld works is as old as the existence 
of armies. The ancients were even far more 
expert in this art than our modern armies; the 


Roman legions, before an enemy, intrenched 
their camp every night. During the 17th and 
18th centuries we see also a very great use 
of field werks, and in the wars of Frederto 
the Great pickets on outpost duty generally 
threw up slightly profiled redans. Yet even 
then, and it 18 still more the case now, the con- 

struction of field works was confined to the 

strengthening of a few positions selected before- 

hand with a view to certain eventualities during 

a campaign. Thus Frederic the Great's camp 

at Bunzelwitz, Wellington’s lines at Torres 

Vedras, the French lines of Weissenburg, and 

tho Austrian intrenchments in front of Verona 
in 1848. Under such circumstances, field works 

may exercise an important influence upon the 

issue of a campaign by enabling an inferior 

army successfully to resist a anperior one. För- 

merly the intrenched lines, as in auban's 
permanently intrenched camps, were contin- 
uous; but from the defect that if pierced and 
taken at one point the whole line was we- 

less, they are now universally composed of one 
or more lines of detached redou flanking 
each other by their fire, and allowing the army 
to fall upon the enemy through the intervals as 
soon as the fire of the redoubts has broken the 
energy of his assault. This is the principal use 
of field works; but they are also employed 
singly, as bridge heads to defend the access to 
a bridge, or to close an important pags to small 
parties of the enemy. Omitting all the more 
fanciful shapes of works which are now out of 

date, such fortifications should consist of works 
either open or closed at the gorge. The former 
will either be redans (two parapets with a ditch 
in front forming an angle facing the enemy) or 
lunettes (redans with short flanks), The latter 
may be closed at the gorge by palisadings. The- 
principal closed field work now in use is the 
square redoubt, either as a regular or an irręg- 
ular quadrangle, closed by a ditch and parapet 
all round. The parapet is made as high as in 
permanent fortification (7 to 8 feet), but not 30 
thick, having. to resist field e As 
none of these works has a flanki e in itself, 
they have to be disposed so that they flank each 
other within musket range. To do this effectu- 
ally, and strengthen the whole line, the piga 
now most generally adopted is to form an ih- 
trenched camp by a line of square redoubts 
flanking each other, and also a line of simple 
redans, situated in front of the intervals of the 
redoubts. Such a camp was formed in front 
of Comorn, south of the Danube, in 1849, and 
was defended. by the Hungarians for 2 days 
against a far superior army. 
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_Infantry | 


INFANTRY, the foot soldiers of an army. 
Except among nomadic tribes, the great mass, if 
not the entire strength of all armies has always 

- consisted of foot soldiers. Thus even with the 
first Asiatic armies, with the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and Persians, infantry made up, numer- 
ically at least, the main body. With the Greeks 
at first the whole army was composed’of infan- 
try. What little we know of the composition, 
organization, and tactics of ancient Asiatic in- 
fantry, has already been stated in the article 
Army, to which we refer for many details which 
it would be useless to repeat here. In this ar- 
ticle, we shall restrict ourselves to the most im- 
portant tactical features only in the history of 
the arm; we therefore at once begin with the 
Greeks, I. Grecian Inrantry. The creators of 
Grecian tactics were the Dorians; among them, 
the Spartans brought to perfection the ancient 
Doric order of battle. Originally, the whole 
of the classes which composed a Dorian com- 
munity were subjected to military service; 
not only the full citizens who formed the aris- 

tocracy, but also the subject periwci, and even 
the slaves. They were all formed into the 
same phalanx, but each in a different position. 
The full citizens had to appear heavily armed 
with defensive armor, with helmet, cuirass, an 
cuissarts of brass, with a large wooden shield 
covered with leather, high enough to protect 
the whole person, and with a lance and sword. 
They formed, according to their numbers, the 
first or first and second ranks of the phalanx. 
Behind them stood the subjects and slaves, so 
that every Spartan squire had his retainers in 
his rear; these were without the costly defen- 
sive armor, relying on the protection afforded 
to them by the front ranks and their shields; 
their offensive weapons were slings, javelins, 
knives, daggers, and clubs. Thus the Doric 
phalanx formed a deep line, the hoplites or 
heavy infantry in front, the gymnete or light 
infantry in the rear ranks, The hoplites had to 
bear down the enemy by the charge of their 
spears; once in the midst of the hostile body, 
they drew their short swords, and worked their 
way forward at close quarters, while the gym- 
nete, who first prepared the charge by throw- 
ing stones and javelins over the heads of the 
front ranks, now assisted the onward pressure 
of the hoplites by disposing of the wounded and 
struggling enemies. The tactics of such a body 
were thus very simple; tactical manoeuvring 
there was scarcely any; the courage, tenacity, 
bodily strength, and individual agility and skill 
of the men, especially the hoplites, decided every 
thing. This patriarchal union of all classes of 
the nation in the same phalanx disappeared soon 
after the Persian wars, principally from politi- 


cal causes; the consequence was that the pha- 
lanx was now formed exclusively of hoplites, 
and that the light infantry, where it continued 
to exist, or where a new light infantry was 


formed, fought separately as skirmishers. In 


Sparta, the Spartan citizens along with the 
periæei formed the heavy armed phalanx; the 
helots now followed with the baggage, or as 
shield-bearers (hypaspiste). For a while this 
phalanx was made to suffice for all the exigen- 
cies of battle; but soon the skirmishers of the 
Athenians, in the Peloponnesian war, compelled 
the Spartans to provide themselves with troops 
of asimilar kind. They did not, however, form 


gymnetæ of their own, but sent out the younger 


portion of their men on skirmishing duty. When, 
toward the end of that war, the number of cit- 
izens and even of periœci had become greatly 
reduced, they were compelled to form pha- 
lanxes of heavily armed slaves, commanded 
by citizens, The Athenians, after banishing 
from the phalanx the gymnetæ, formed of the 
poorer citizens, of retainers and slaves, created 
special corps of light infantry, consisting of 
gymnet or psiles, destined for skirmishing, and 
armed exclusively for distant fighting, slingers 
(sphendonete), archers (toxote), and javelin- 
throwers (akontiste), the latter also called pel- 
taste from the small shield ( pelta) which they 
alone carried. This new class of light infantry, 
originally recruited from the poorer citizens of 
Athens, very soon came to be formed almost ex- 
clusively of mercenaries and the contingents of 
the allies of Athens. From the moment these 
skirmishers were introduced, the clumsy Doric 

halanx was no longer fit to act alone in battle. 

ts materials, too, had been constantly deterio- 
rating; in Sparta, by the gradual extinction of 
the warlike aristocracy; in the other towns, 
by the influence of commerce and wealth, which 
gradually undermined the ancient contempt 
of death. Thus, the phalanx, formed of a not 
very heroic militia, lost most of its old impor- 
tance. It formed the background, the reserve 
of the line of battle, in front of which the 
skirmishers fought, or behind which they re- 
tired when pressed, but which scarcely ever 
was expected to come itself to close quarters 
with the enemy. Where the phalanx was 
formed of mercenaries, its character was not 
much better. Its clumsiness made it unfit for 
mancuvring, especially in ground but lightly 
broken, and its whole use was passive resistance. 
This led to two attempts at reform made by Iphi- 
crates, a general of mercenaries. This Grecian 
condottiere exchanged the old, short spears of 
the hoplites (from 8 to 10 feet long) for consid- 
erably longer ones, so that, with closed ranks, 
the lances of 8 or 4 ranks projected in front 
and could act against the enemy; thus, the de- 
fensive element of the phalanx was considerably 
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Strengthened. On the other hand, to create a 
force fit for deciding battles by close yet rapid 
attack, he armed his peltaste with light defen- 
sive armor and a good sword, and drilled them 
in the evolutions of the phalanx, When order- 
ed to charge, they advanced at a pace unattain- 
able by the phalanx of hoplites, gave a volley of 
Javelins at 10 or 20 yards, and broke into the 
enemy with the sword. The simplicity of the 
ancient Doric phalanx had thus made way for 


a far more complicated order of battle; the ac- 


tion of the general had become an important 
element of victory; tactical mariceuvres had 
become possible. Epaminondas was the first 
to discover the great tactical principle which 
up to the present day decides almost all pitched 
battles: the unequal distribution of the troops 
on the line of front, in order to concentrate the 
main attack on one decisive point. Hitherto 
the battles of the Greeks had been delivered 
in parallel order; the strength of the front line 
was the same on all points; if one army was 
superior in numbers to the one opposed +d it, 
either it formed a deeper order of battle, or it 


overlapped the other army on both wings. 


Epaminondas, on the contrary, destined one of 
his wings for attack and the other for defence; 
the attacking wing was composed of his best 
troops, and of the mass of his hoplites, formed 
in a deep column and followed by light infan- 
try and by the cavalry. The other wing was 
of course considerably weaker, and was kept 
back, while the attacking one broke through 
the enemy, and the column, either deploying or 
wheeling into line, rolled them up with the as- 
sistance of the light troops and horsemen.—The 
progress established by Iphicrates and Epami- 
nondas was still further developed when Mace- 
donia had taken the lead of the Hellenic race 
and led them against Persia, The long lances 
of the hoplites appear still further lengthened 
in the Macedonian sarissa. The peltaste of 
Iphicrates appear again in an improved form 
in Alexander's hypaspistw. Finally, the econo- 
my of forces, as applied to the order of battle 
by Epaminondas, was extended by Alexander 
to a combination of the various arms such as 
Greece with her insignificant cavalry could never 
have produced, Alexander’s infantry was com- 
posed of the phalanx of hoplites, which formed 
the defensive strength of the order of battle; 
of the light skirmishing infantry, which engaged 
the enemy all along the front, and also con- 
tributed to the following up of the victory; and 
of the hypaspistæ, to which belonged his own 
body guard, which, though lightly equipped, 
were still capable of regular phalangitic ma- 
nœuvring, and formed that kind of average 
infantry which is more or less adapted to both 
close and extended order. Still, neither Greece 
nor Macedonia had produced a movable infan- 


try which could be relied upon when opposed 


to a solid phalanx. Here, Alexander brought 
in his cavalry. The attacking wing was form- 
ed by the mass of his heavy cavalry, chosen 
from the Macedonian nobility, and with them 
acted the hy paspistæ; they followed the charge 
of the horsemen, and rushed into the gap they 
had made, securing the success obtained by th em, 
and establishing themselves in the midst of the 
enemy’s position. After the conquest of the 
centre of the Persian empire, Alexander used 
his hoplites chiefly for garrisoning the conquered 
towns. They soon disappeared from the army 
which subdued by its bold and rapid marches 


the tribes of Asia to the Indus and Jaxartes. 


That army was formed chiefly of cavalry, hypas- 
pista, and light infantry; the phalanx, which 
could not have followed on such marches, be- 
came at the same time superfluous from the na- 
ture of the enemy to be conquered. Under the 
successors of Alexander, his infantry, as well as 
his cavalry and tactics, were completely and 
rapidly deteriorated. The two wings of the 
order of battle were formed exclusively of cav- 
alry, and tho centre of infantry; but the latter 
was so little relied on, that it was covered by ele- 
phants. In Asia, the prevailing Asiatic element 
soon got the upper hand, and rendered the ar- 
mies of the Seleucidee all but worthless; in Eu- 
rope, the Macedonian and Greek infantry re- 
gained sume solidity, but with it came a return 
to the former exclusive phalangitic tactics. 
Light troops and cavalry never recovered, while 
much trouble and ingenuity were wasted in vain 
attempts to give to tho phalanx thut mobility 
which from its very nature it could never attain; 
until finally the Roman legion put an end to the 


whole system.—The tactical organization and 


Inan@uvres of the phalanx were simplo enough. 
Being generally 16 deep (under Alexander), a 
linc of 16 files formed a complete square, and 
this, the syntugma, formed the unit of evolu- 
tions; 16 syntagmas, or 256 files, formed a 
phalangarchy of 4,096 men, 4 of which again 
were to form the complete phalanx. The pha- 
Jangarchy, in order of battle, formed in line 16 
deep; it passed into the order of march by 
facing right or left, or by wheeling into syntag- 
mas, in each case forming a close column 16 in 
front. When in line, the depth could bo increased 
and front decreased by double files, the even files 
placing themselves behind tho odd ones ; and the 
opposite movement was performed by double 
ranks, reducing the depth from 16 to 8 men per 
file. Countermarching by files was employed 
when the enemy suddenly appeared in the rear of 
the phalanx ; the inversion caused by this (every 
file being in a wrong place in its own section or 
syntagma) was sometimes set right by a coun- 
termarch by ranks in each section. Add to this 
the handling of the lance, and we have enu- 
merated the various items of tho drill of the an- 
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cient hoplites. It is a matter of course that the 
_ lighter troops, though not exactly destined to 
fight in close order, still were exercised in the 
phalangitic movements. II. Roman Inrantry, 
The Latin word legio was originally used to ex- 
press the totality of the men sclected for field 
service, and thus was synonymous with army. 
Subsequently, when the extent of the Roman 
territory and the power of the enemies of the re- 
public required larger armies, they were divided - 
into several legions, each of which had a strength 
similar to that of the original Roman army. Up 
to the time of Marius, every legion was com- 
posed of both infantry and cavalry, the latter 
about 3% of the former in strength. Originally 
the intuntry of the Roman legion appears to 
havo been organized similarly to the ancient 
Doric phalanx, fighting in a deep line, the pa- 
tricians and richer citizens in heavy armor, 
“forming the front ranks, the poorer and lighter 
armed plebeians behind them, But about tho 
time of tho Samnite wars the legion began to 
undergo a change of organization, which soon 
placed it in perfect contrast to tho Grecian 
phalanx, and of which, after it had attained its 
full development in the Punic wars, Polybius 
gives us a full account. The legion, of which 4 
were generally levied for each campaign, was 
now composed of 4 classes of infantry, velites, 
hastati, principes, and triarii; tho first, formed 
from recruits, were light infantry; tho triarii, 
from veterans, were tho reserve of the army; 
the other two classes, forming the wain fighting 
body or infantry of the line, composed the re- 
mainder of the army, and differed in this, that 
the principes were selected from those men who, 
after the triarii, had seen most service. The 
velites wore leather caps, light round shields for 
defensive armor, and carried swords and a num- 
ber of light javelins; the remaining 3 classes 
had brass helinets, leather body armor covered 
with brass plates, and brass cuissarts. The 
hastati and principes, beside a short sword, car- 
ried two pila or javelins, a light one and avery 
heavy one; this latter formed the specific arm 
of attack of the Roman infantry. It was of 
thick, heavy wood, with a long iron point, 
weighing in all at least 10 pounds, and with the 
point nearly 7 feet long. It could be thrown 
at very short distances only, say 8 or 12 yards, 
but from its weight its effect was formidable to 
the light defensive armor of those times. The 
triarii, beside the sword, carried lances instead 
of pila. Every legion contained 1,200 hastati, 
divided into 10 manipuli or companies of 120 
men each; tho same number of prineipes, 
similarly divided; 600 triarii, in 10 manipuli 
of 60 each; and 1,200 velites, 40 of whom were 
attached to cach of the 80 manipuli, and formed 
the rear ranks unless otherwise employed, Tho 
hastati formed the first line, each manipulus be- 


ing deployed in line, probably 6 deep, with an 
interval from the next manipulus equal to its 
front, which, as the room allotted for every man 
in a rank was 6 feet, extended about 120 feet, 
tho whole line extending 2,400 feet. Behind 
them, in second line, were placed the 10 manip- 
uli of the prmeipos, covering the intervals of 
the manipuli of the first line, and behind the 
principes the triarii, cach line at an appropriate 
distance from the one in front of it. Tho velites 
skirmished before tho front and flanks. By 
doubling files, the order of both could be reduced 
to one half its original extent of front, or 1,200 
feet. The whole of this order of battle was cal- 
culated for attack. Capable, by the smallness 
of the tactical units and by the great liberty 


thereby secured to all its movements, of fighting ` 


in almost any kind of ground, it was immensely 
superior to the Grecian phalanx, which required 
a level plain, and had been very soon reduced 
by its own clumsiness to a mere formation for 
defense. Tho legion advanced; at 8 or 12 yards 
the hastati, probably doubling their ranks for 
tho occasion, threw their heavy pila into tho 
shalanx, whoso lances could not yet reach tho 
Renate and, having thereby broken tlie closed 
order of tho phalangites, rushed upon them 
sword in hand. If a single manipulus got into 
disorder, the effect was not transmitted to tho 
neighboring companies; if the combat continued 
Without immediate decision, the principes march- 
ed up into the intervals, threw their pila, and 
broke in upon the enemy with the sword, thus 
giving tho hastati an opportunity of disentangling 
themselves and reforming behind tho triarii, In 
an extreme case, these latter advanced, either to 
finally decide the victory or to secure an orderly 
retreat. Tho velites, in company with the cav- 


_ ary, did outpost duty, engaged the enemy in the 


beginning of the battle by skirmishing, and fol- 
lowed up tho pursuit. The light pilum of the 
hastati and principes appears to have been prin- 
cipally used in defensive positions, to create dis- 
order in the ranks of an advancing enemy before 
he was close enough for the heavy pilum. March- 
es to the front were begun from either wing, tho 
first manipulus of hastati in front, followed by 
the first respectively of principes and triarii, 
then the 3 second manipuli in the same order, 
and so forth; marches to a flank were made 
in 3 columns, each of the 3 classes of infantry 
forming a column; the baggage was on the sido 
furthest from the enemy. If tho latter appear- 
cd from the side where the triarii marched, tho 
army halted, and facod toward the enemy, the 
principes and hastati passing through the inter- 
vals of the manipuli of the triarii and taking up 
their proper positions. —Whien, after the second 
Punie war, the continued wars and extended 
conquests of the Romans, combined with im- 
portant social changes in Rome and Italy gen- 
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“wally, rendered the universal liability to mili- 
tary service almost impracticable, the Roman 
armies began gradually to be composed of volun- 
tary recruits from the poorer classes, thus form- 
ing soldiers by profession instead of tho old 
militia in which all the citizens were included. 
Tue army hereby entirely changed its character; 


and, the elements from which it was composed 


becoming deteriorated, a new organization be- 
came more and more a necessity. Marius carried 
out this new organization. The Roman horse 
ceased to exist. What little cavalry remained 
was composed of barbarian mercenaries or allied 
contingents. Tho distinction. of the 4 classes of 
infantry was done away with. The velites were 
replaced by allied contingents or barbarians, and 
the remainder of the legion formed of one and 
the same class of infantry of the line, armed 
liko the hastati or principes, but without tho 
light pilum., Tho manipulus was replaced, as 
a tactical unit, by the cohort, a body averaging 
360 men, and formed originally by the fusion 
of 3 manipuli into one; so that the legion was 
now divided into 10 cohorts, which were gen- 
erally disposed in 3 lines (4, 3, and 8 cohorts re- 
spectively). The cohort was formed 10 deep, 
with 3 to 4 feet front for each file, so that tho 
total extent of front of the legion was very much 
reduced (about 1,000 feet). Thus, not only 


were the tactical movements much simplified, 
but tho influence of the commander of tho le- 


gion was made much more immediate and pow- 


erful. Tho armament and equipment of every 
roldier was lightened, but on the other hand ho 
was mado to carry the greater part of his bag- 
gage on wooden forks invented for the purpose 
by Marius (muli Mariani); tho impedimenta 
of the army wero thus considerably reduced. 
On the other hand, the concentration of 3 
manipuli into one cohort could not but reduce 
the facility of manwuvring in broken ground; 
the absence of the light pilum reduced the ca- 
pability for defence; and the abolition of the 
velites, not always fully replaced by foreign 
auxiliaries or mercenaries, or by the antesig- 
nani (men selected from the legion for light in- 
fantry service by Cæsar, but left without arms 
for distant fighting), diminished the chances of 
maintaining an engagement and still evading a 
decision. Rapid, resolute attack became the only 
form of combat fitted for these legions, Still the 
oman infantry continued to consist of Romans, 
or at least Italians; and in spite of the declino 
of the empire under the Cæsars, it maintained 


its ancient renown so long as the national char- > 


acter was left intact. But when Roman citi- 
zenship was no longer a necessary condition for 
admission into a legion, the army soon lost its 
standing. As early as the times of Trajan, bar- 
barians, partly from the Roman provinces, 
partly from unconquered countries, formed the 


main force of the legions, and from that mo- 
ment the character of the Roman infantry was 
lost. The heavy armor was thrown away; tho 
pilum was replaced by the lance; the legion, 
organized into cohorts, was again fused into an 
unwieldy phalanx; and as a general unwilling- 
ness to come to close quarters was a character- 
istic of the infantry of this period, the bow and 
javclin were now used, not for skirmishing only, 
but also for the closed order of infantry of the 
line. III. Tor INFANTRY or TIE MIDDLE AGKS. 
The decline of the Roman infantry found a con- 
tinuation in that of the Byzantine foot soldiers. 
A kind of forced levy was still maintained, but 
with no other result than to form the yery dregs 
of the army. Barbarian auxiliaries and mer- 
cenaries composed its better portions, but even 
these were of no great value. The hierarchic 
and administrative organization of the troops 
was perfected to an almost ideal state of bu- 
reaucracy, but with the same result that we 
now see in Russia: a perfect organization 
of embezzlement and fraud at the expense of 
tho state, with armies costing enormous sums“ 
and existing in part only on paper. The contact 
with the irregular horse of the East reduced 
both the importance and quality of the infantry 
more and more. Mounted archers became the 
favorite arm; the greater part if not all of 
the infantry were also equipped with the bow 
beside the lance and sword. Thus, fighting at 
a distance became the fashion, hand-to-hand en- 
counters being regarded as out of date. Tho 
infantry was considered such rubbish that it 
was intentionally kept away from the field of 
battle, and used for garrison duty principally ; 
most of the battles of Belisarius were fought by 
the cavalry exclusively, and when the infantry 
partook in them, it was suretorunaway. His 
tactics were entirely based upon the principle 
of avoiding a combat at close quarters, and of 
tiring out the enemy. If he succeeded in this 
against the Goths, who had no distance arms at 
all, by choosing broken ground in which their 
phalanx could not act, he was beaten by the 
Franks, whose infantry had something of the 
old Roman mode of fighting about them, and 
by the Persians, whose cavalry was certainly 
superior to his.—The German invaders of the 
Roman empire originally consisted for the great- 
er part of infantry, and fought in a kind of Do- 
ric phalanx, the chiefs and wealthier men in 
the front ranks, the others behind them. Their 
arms were the sword and lance. The Franks, 
however, carried short, double-edged battle 
axes, which they threw, like the Roman pilum, 
into the hostile mass the moment before they 
charged sword in hand. They and the Saxons 
retained for some time a good and respected in- 
fantry; but gradually the Teutonic conquerors 
everywhere took to cavalry service, and left 
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the duty of the foot soldiers to the conquered ` 
Roman provincials; thus the infantry service 
became despised as an attribute of slaves and 
serfs, and the character of the foot soldier ne- 
cessarily sunk in proportion. By the end of 
the 10th century cavalry was the only arm 
which really decided battles all over Europe; 
infantry, though far more numerous in every 
army than cavalry, was nothing better than an 
ill-armed rabble with hardly any attempt at or- 
ganization. A foot soldier was not even consid- 
ered a soldier; the word miles became synony- 
mous with horseman. The only chance for 
maintaining a respectable infantry lay with the 
towns, especially in Italy and Flanders. They 
had amilitia of their own which was necessarily 
formed of infantry; and as its service for the 
protection of the towns, in the midst of the 
never-ending feuds among the surrounding no- 
bles, was a permanent one, it was soon found 
convenient to have a force of paid mercenaries 
instead of a militia composed of the citizens, 
this latter force being reserved for extraordi- 
nary occasions. Still, we do not find that the 
contingents of the towns showed any marked 
superiority over the rabble of footmen collected 
by the nobles, and in battle always left to pro- 
tect the baggage. This holds good, at least, for 
the classic period of chivalry. In the cavalry 
of these times, every knight appeared armed 
cap-à-pie, covered all over with armor, and 
mounting a similarly armed horse. He was ac- 
companied by an esquire rather more lightly 
armed, and by sundry other mounted men with- 
out any armor and armed with bows. In order 
of battle, these forces were ranged upon a prin- 
ciple similar to that of the ancient Doric pha- 
lanx—the heavily armed knights in the first, 
the esquires in the second rank, the mounted_ 
archers behind them. These last, from the na 
ture of their arm, were soon employed in dis- 
mounted fighting, which became more and more 
the rule with them, so that their horses were 
mainly used for locomotion, not for a charge. 
The English archers, armed with the long-bow, 
while those of southern Europe carried the 


cross-bow, especially excelled in this mode of 


fighting on foot, and it was very likely this cir- 
cumstance which soon led to an extension, in 
this service, of dismounted fighting. No doubt, 
in their long campaigns in France, the horses 
of the heavily armed knights got soon knocked 
up and unfit to serve for more than means of 
transport. In this plight it was natural that 
the worst mounted gendarmes should dismount 
and form a phalanx of lances, to be filled up by 
the better portion of the footmen (especially 
the Welsh); while those whose horses were 
still fit for a charge, now formed the actual 
fighting cavalry. Such an arrangement ap- 
peared very well adapted for defensive battles, 


and upon it were based all the battles of the 
Black Prince, and, as is well known, with per- 
fect success, The new mode of fighting was 
soon adopted by the French and other nations, 
and may be considered as almost the normal 
system of the 14th and 15th centuries. Thus, 
after 1,700 years, we are brought back almost 
to the tactics of Alexander ; with this difference 
only, that with Alexander cavalry was a newly 
introduced arm which had to strengthen the de- 
clining éapabilities of the heavy infantry, while 
here the heavy infantry, formed by dismounted 
horsemen, was a living proof that cavalry was 
on the decline, and that a new day had dawned 
for infantry. IV. Tue REVIVAL or INFANTRY. 
From the Flemish towns, then, the first man- 
ufacturing district of the world, and from the 
Swiss mountains, arose the first troops which, 
after centuries of decline, again deserved the 
name of infantry. The French chivalry suc- 


cumbed as much to the weavers and fullers, the o 


goldsmitħs and tanners of the Belgian cities, as 
the Burgundian and Austrian nobility to the 
peasants and cowherds of Switzerland. Good 
defensive positions and a light armament did 
the most, supported as they were in the case of 
the Flemish by numerous fire-arms, and in that 
of the Swiss by a country almost impracticable 
to the heavily armed knights of the time. The 
Swiss carried principally short halberts, which 
might be used as well for thrusting as for strik- 
ing, and were not too long for hand-to-hand 
fight; subsequently they also had pikes, and 
cross-bows and fire-arms; but in one of their 
most celebrated battles, at Laupen (1339), they 
had no arms for distant fighting but stones. 
From defensive encounters in their inaccessible 
mountains, they soon came to offensive battles 
in the plain, and with these to more regular 
tactics. They fought in a deep phalanx ; defen- 
sive armor was light, and in general confined 
to the front ranks.and the flank files, the centre 
being filled up by men without armor; the 
Swiss phalanx, however, was always formed in 
3 distinct bodies, an advanced guard, a main 
body, and arear guard, so that greater mobility 
and the chance of varied tactical arrangements 
were secured. They soon became expert in 
taking advantage of the accidents of ground, 
which, coupled with the improvement in fire- 
arms, protected them against the onslaught of 
cavalry, while against infantry armed with long 
lances they devised various means to work an 
entrance somewhere through the forest of lances, 
after which their short heavy halberts gave them 
an immense advantage, even against men cased 
in armor. They very soon learned, especially 
when assisted by artillery and small fire-arms, 
to hold out in squares or cross-shaped bodies 
against the charges of cavalry; and as soon as 
an infantry was again capable of doing that, the 
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“days of chivalry were ‘numbered. About the 
middle of the 15th century the struggle of the 
cities against the feudal nobility had been every- 
where taken up by the princes of the larger mon- 
archies now consolidating, and consequently the 
latter had begun to form armies of mercenaries 
both for putting down the nobles and for carry- 
ing out independent objects of foreign policy. 
Beside the Swiss, the Germans, and soon after 
them most other European nations, began to 
furnish large contingents of mercenaries, raised 
by voluntary enlistment, and selling their ser- 
vices to the highest bidder without any regard 
to nationality. These bands formed themselves 
tactically upon the same principle as the Swiss; 
they were armed chiefly with pikes, and fought 
in large square battalions, as many men deep as 
there were in the front rank. They had to fight, 
however, under different circumstances from the 
Swiss who defended their mountains; they had 
to attack as well as to hold out in defensive 
positions ; they had to encounter the enemy in 
the plains of Italy and France as well as in the 
hills; and they very soon found themselves face 
to face with the now rapidly improving small 
arms. These circumstances caused some devia- 
tions from the old Swiss tactics, which were 
different according to the different nationalities ; 
but the chief characteristics, the formation in 
3 deep columns, figuring in name, if not always 
in reality, as advanced guard, main body, and 
rear guard or reserve, remained common to 
all. The Swiss retained their superiority until 
the battle of Pavia, after which the German 
Landsknechte, who had already for some time 
been nearly if not fully equal to them, were 
considered the first infantry of Europe. The 
French, whose infantry had as yet never been 
good for any thing, tried very hard during this 
period to form a serviceable national body of 
foot soldiers; but they succeeded with the na- 
tives of two provinces only, the Picards and the 
Gascons, The Italian infantry of this period 
never counted for any thing. The Spaniards, 
however, among whom Gonsalvo de Oordova 
during the wars with the Moors of Granada 
first introduced the Swiss tactics and armament, 
very soon rose to considerable reputation, and 
efter the middle of the 16th century began to 
ass for the best infantry of Europe. While the 
talians, and after them the French and Germans, 
extended the length of the pike from 10 to 18 
feet, they retained shorter and more handy 


lances, and their agility made them very formi- 


dable with sword and dagger in close encounter. 
This reputation they upheld in western Europe 
—France, Italy, and the Netherlands at least—to 
the close of the 17th century.—The contempt 
of the Swiss for defensive armor, based upon 
traditions of a different time, was not shared by 
the pikemen of the 16th century. As soon as 


a European infantry was formed in which the 
different armies were becoming more and more 
equal to each other in military qualities, the 
system of lining the phalanx with a. few men 
covered with breastplates and helmets proved 
to be insufficient. If the Swiss had found such 
a phalanx impenetrable, this was no longer the 
case when it was met by another phalanx quite 
its equal. Here a certain amount of defensive 
armor became of some importance; 60 long as 
it did not too much impede tlie mobility of the 
troops, it was a decided advantage. The Span- 
jards, moreover, had never participated in this 
contempt for breastplates, and they began to be 
respected. Accordingly, breastplates, helmets, 
cuissarts, brassarts, and gauntlets began again to 
form a part of the regular equipment of every 
pikeman. To it was added a sword, shorter 
with the Germans, longer with the Swiss, and 
now and then a dagger. V. THE INFANTRY 
oF THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES. The long- 
bow had for some time disappeared from the 
continent of Europe, excepting Turkey ; the 
cross-bow made its last appearance among the 
French Gascons in the first quarter of the 
16th century. It was everywhere replaced by 
the matchlock musket, which, in different de- 
grees of perfection, or rather imperfection, 
now became the second arm of the iufantry. 
The matchlocks of the 17th century, unwieldy 
and defectively constructed machines, were of 
very heavy caliber, to secure, beside range, at 
least some precision, and the force to penetrate 
the breastplate of a pikeman. The form gener- 
ally adopted about 1530 was the heavy musket 
fired off from a fork, as a man could not have 
taken aim without such a support. The mus- 
keteers carried a sword, but no defensive armor, 
and were used either for skirmishing or in a kind 
of open order, to hold defensive positions or to 
prepare the charge of the pikemen for the at- 
tack of such positions. They soon became very 
numerous in proportion to the pikemen; in the 
battles of Francis I. in Italy they were far infe- 
rior to the pikemen in numbers, but were at 
least in equal numbers with them 80 years later. 
This increase in the number of musketeers com- 
pelled the invention of some tactical method of 
regularly encasing them in the order of battle. 
This was done in the system of tactics called 
the Hungarian ordinance, invented by the im- 
perial troops in their wars with the Turks in 
Hungary. The musketeers, being unable to de- 


fend themselves at close quarters, were always 


placed so as to be able to retire behind the pike- 
men. Thus they were sometimes placed on 
either wing, sometimes on the 4 corners of tho 
wings; very often tho whole square or column 
of pikemen was surrounded by a rank of mus- 
keteers, who found protection under the pikes 
of their rear men. Finally, the plan of hav- 
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ing the musketeers on the flanks of the pikemen 
got the upper hand in tho new tactical system 
introduced by tho Dutch in their war of inde- 
pendence. 
cially by tho subdivision of tho 3 great phalan- 
ges in which every army was formed according 
to both the Swiss and Hungarian tactics, Each 
of them was formed upon 8 lines, the middle 
one of which was again subdivided into a right 
and a left wing, separated from cach other by a 
distance equal at least to the extent of front of 
the first line. Tho whole army being organized 
in half regiments, which we will call battalions, 
each battalion had its pikemen in the centro and 
its musketeers on the flanks. Tho advanced 
guard of an army, consisting of 3 regiments, 
would thus bo formed as follows: two hulf regi- 
ments in contiguous line in the first line ; behind 
each of their wings another half regiment ; fur- 
ther to tho rear, and covering the first line, the 
remaining two half regiments also in contiguous 
line. Tho main body and rear guard might be 
placed either on the flank or behind the ad- 
vanced guard, but would be formed on tho same 
plan. Iero wo have a return in a certain de- 
greo to the old Roman formation in 3 lines and 
distinct small bodies. The imperialists, and 
with them the Spaniards, had found tho necces- 
sity of dividing their large armies into more 
than the 3 masses already mentioned; but their 
battalions or tactical units were much larger than 
the Dutch, fought in column or square instead 
of in line, and had not had a regular formation 
for order of battle until during the Dutch war of 
independence the Spaniards began to form them 
in what is known as a Spanish brigade. Four 
of theso Jarge battalions, cach consisting often 
of several regiments, formed in square, surround- 
ed with a rank or two of musketeers, and hav- 
ing wings of musketeers at the corners, were 
disposed at proper intervals on tho 4 corners of 
a square, one corner being turned toward tho 
enemy. If the army was too large to be com- 
prised in one brigade, two could be formed; and 
thus aroso 8 lines, having 2 battalions in tho 
first, 4 (sometimes only 8) in the second, and 2 
in the third. As in the Dutch system, we find 
here the attempt to return to the old Roman 
system of 3 lines —Another great change took 
place during the 16th century; the heavy cav- 
alry of the knights was broken wp and replaced 
by a mercenary cavalry, armed similarly to our 
modern cuirassiers, with cuirass, helmet, sword, 
and ee This cavalry, greatly superior in 
mobility to their predecessors, became thereby 
more formidablo to infantry also; still the pike- 
men of the time were never afraid of it. By 
this change cavalry became a uniform arm, and 
entered in a far larger proportion into the com- 


position of armies, especially during the period . 


we now have to consider, viz., the 30 years’ war. 
At this time the system of mercenary service 


This system is distinguished espe- 


was universal in Europe; a class of men had 
been formed who lived upon war and by war; 
and though tactics might have gained thereby, 
the character of tho men, the material compos- 
ing armies as well as their morale, had certainly 
suffered. Central Europe was overrun by con- 
dottieri of all kinds, who took religious and po- 
litical quarrels for their pretext to plunder and 
devastate the whole country. Tho character of 
the individual soldier had entered upon that 
degradation which went on increasing until the 
French revolution finally swept away this sys- 
tem of mercenary service. Tho imperialists 
formed their battles upon the Spanish brigade 
system, having 4 or more brigades in line, thus 
forming 3 lines. Tho Swedes under Gustavus 
Adolphus formed in Swedish brigades, each con- 
sisting of 3 battalions, one in front and two a 
littlo to the rear, cach deployed in line, and 
having the pikes in the centre and the musket- 
cers on the wings. They wero so disposed 
(both arms being represented in equal 10 
that by forming a contiguous lino either coul 
cover tho other. Supposing the order given to 
form a contiguous line of musketeers, tho two 
wings of that arm of tho centre or front battal- 
jon would cover their own pikes by stepping 
before them, while those of the two other bat- 
talions would, each on its flank, advanco into 
alignment with tho first. If an attack of cav- 
alry was apprehended, all the musketeers ro- 
tired behind tho pikemen, while tho two wings 
of these latter advanced into alignment with the 


centro, and thus formed a contiguous lino of 


pikes. Tho order of battle was formed of two 
lines of such brigades, composing tho centre of 
the army, whilo tho numerous cavalry was sta- 
tioned on tho two wings, and intermixed with 
small bodies of musketcers, Tho characteristic 
of this Swedish system is that the pikemen, who 
in the 16th century had been tho great offensivo 
arm, had now lost all capacity of attack. They 
had become a mere means of defence, and their 
oftice was to screen the musketeers from a chargo 
of cavalry; it was this latter arm again which 
had to do all the attacking work. Thus, infant- 
ry had lost, cavalry had regained ground. But 
then Gustavus Adolphus put an end to the firing 
which had becomo a favorite mode of fighting 
for cavalry, and ordered his horse always to 
charge at full speed and sword in hand; and 
from that time to tho resumption of fighting in 
broken ground every cavalry which adhered to 
those tactics was ablo to boast of great successes 
over infantry. There can be no greater con- 
demnation of the mercenary infantry of the 17th 
and 18th centurics than that; and yet it was, 
for all purposes of battle, the most disciplined 
infantry of all times. The general result of the 30 
years’ war upon European tactics was that both 
the Swedish and the Spanish brigades disappear- 
ed, and armies wero now disposed in two lines, 
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the cavalry forming the wings aud tho infantry 
the centro. The artillery was placed before tho 
front or in the intervals of the other arms. 
Sometimes a reserve of cavalry, or of cavalry 
and infantry, was retained. The infantry was 
deployed in line, 6 deep; the muskets wore so 
much lightened that tho fork could bo dispensed 
with, and cartridges and cartridge boxes had 
been everywhere adopted. Tho mixing up of 
musketeers and pikemen in the same infantry 
battalions now gave rise to the most complicated 
tactical movements, all founded upon the neces- 
sity of forming what was called defensive bat- 
talions, or what we should call squares against 
cavalry. Even in a simple square, it was no 
trifle to get the 6 ranks of pikemen from tho 
centre so drawn asunder that they completely 
surrounded on all sides the musketeers, who, 
of course, were defenceloss against cavalry ; but 
what must it have been to form in a similar way 
the battalion into cross, an octagon, or other 
fanciful shapes! Thus it happened that tho 
drilling system of this period was the most 
complicated ever scen, and nobody but a sol- 
dier for life ever had any chanco of attaining 
even the commonest proficiency in it. At the 
samo time, it is obvious that, before the enemy, 
all these attempts at forming a body capablo of 
resisting cavalry were perfectly useless; any 
decent cavalry would have been in the midst 
of such a battalion before one fourth of tho 
movements could have been gone through.— 
During the latter half of the 17th century, tho 
number of pikemen was very much reduced in 
proportion to that of musketeers ; for from tho 
moment that they had lost all power of attack, 
the musketeers were tho really active part of 
the infantry. Morcover, it was found that the 
Turkish cavalry, the most formidable of the 
time, very often broke into the squares of pike- 
men, while they were quite as often repulsed 
by the well aimed fire of a lino of musketeers. 
In consequence, the imperialists did away with 
all pikes in their Hungarian army, and replaced 
them sometimes by chevaux de frise, which were 
put together on the field, the musketeers car- 
rying the blades as part of their regular equip- 
mont. In other countries, too, cases occurred 
of armies being sent into tho field without a 
single pikeman, the musketeers trusting to their 
fire and tho assistance of their own cavalry 
when threatened with a charge of horse. Still, 
two inventions were required to do away en- 
tirely with the pike: the bayonet, invented in 
France about 1640, and improved in 1699 so far 
as to be the handy weapon now in use ; and the 
flint lock, invented about 1670. Tho former, 
though certainly un imperfect substitute for tho 
pike, enabled the musketeer to give himself, to 
a certain degree, that protection which he had 
hitherto been supposed to find in the pikemen ; 
the second, by simplifying tho process of load- 


ing, enabled him to do much more than make up 
by rapid firing for the imperfections of tho bay- , 
onet. VI. Tue INFANTRY OF TIIE 1871 CHN rURx. 
With the superseding of the pike, all defensive 
armor disappeared from infantry equipment, 
and this arm was now composed of one class of 
soldiers only, armed with tho flint-lock musket 
and bayonet. This change was accomplished in 
the first years of the Spanish war of succession, 
coinciding with tho first years of the 18th cen- 
tury. At tho same time, we now find every- 
where standing armies of considerable magni- 
tude, recruited as much as possible by voluntary 
enlistment coupled with kidnappping, but in 
case of need also by forced conscription. Theso 
armies were now regularly organized in battal- 
ions of from 500 to 700 men, as tactical units, 
subdivided for special purposes into companies; 
several battalions forming a regiment. ‘Thus the 
organization of infantry now began to take a 
more stable and settled form. Tho handling of 
tho flint lock requiring far less space than that of 
the old matchlock, the old open order was done 
away with, and tho files were closed well up to 
each other, in order to have as many firing men 
as possible in the same space. For the samo rea- 
son, the intervals between the various battalions 
in line of battle were reduced to a minimum, so 
that the whole front formed one stiff and unin- 
terrupted line, the infantry, in two lines, in the 
contre, the cavalry on the wings. Firing, for- 
merly done by ranks, every rank after having 
fired retiring to the rear to reload, was now 
done by platoons or companies, the 3 front 
ranks of each platoon firing simultancously as 
the word of cominand was given. Thus an un- 
interrupted firo could bo maintained by every 
battalion against the enemy in front of it. 
Every battalion had its distinct. place in this 
long line, and tho order giving to cach its place 
was called the order of battle. The great difti- 
culty now was to organize the marching order 
of the army so that it could always with facility 
pass from the marching to the fighting order, 
every portion of tho lino getting at once and 
quickly into its proper place. Encampments 
within reach of the enemy were arranged with a 
view to the same object. Thus the art of march- 
ing and encamping armies mado great progress 
during this epoch; still the stiffness and unwield- 
iness of the order of battle formed a heavy clog 
upon all the movements of an army. At the samo 
time, its formality, and the impossibility of hand- 
ling such a line in any but the most level plains, 
still more restricted the choice of ground for 
battle fields; but as long as both partics were 
bound by tho same fetters, this was no disadvan- 
tage fur either. From Malplaquet to the out- 
break of the French revolution, a road, a village, 
or a farm yard was tabooed to infantry ; even a 
ditch or a hedge was considered almost a draw- 
back by those who had to defend them. The 
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Prussian infantry is tho classic infantry of the 
18th century. It was principally formed by 
Prince Leopold of Dessau. During the war 
of the Spanish succession, the linc of infantry 
had been reduced from 6 deep to 4 deep. Leo- 
pold did away with the 4th rank, and formed 
the Prussians 3 deep. He also introduced the 
iron ramrod, which enabled his troops to load 
and fire 5 times in a minute, while other troops 
scarcely fired 8 times. At the same time they 
were drilled to fire while advancing, but as they 
had to stop for firing, and as the alignment of 
the whole long line had to be maintained, the 
step was but slow—what is called the goose 
step. Firing began at 200 yards from the ene- 
my ; the line advanced at the goose step, step- 
ping shorter and redoubling fire the nearer it 
got to the enemy, until the latter either gave 
way, or was so far shaken that a cavalry charge 
from the wings, and an advance with the bay- 
onet of the infantry, drove him from his posi- 
tion. The army was always ranged on two 
lines, but, there being scarcely any intervals in 
the first line, it became very difficult for the 
second to come to the aid of the first when 
wanted. Such was the army and such were the 
tactics which Frederic II. of Prussia found at his 
disposal on his accession. There appeared to 
be very little chance for a man of genius to im- 
prove upon this system, unless he broke through 
it, and that Frederic, in his position and with 
the material he had for soldiers, could not do. 
Still he contrived to organize his mode of at- 
tack and his army so that he could, with the re- 
sources of a kingdom less than Sardinia now is, 
and with scanty pecuniary support from Eng- 
land, carry on a war against almost all Europe. 
The mystery may be easily explained. Hitherto 
the battles of the 18th century had been parallel 
battles, both armies being deployed on lines 
parallel to each other, struggling in a plain, fair, 
stand-up fight, without any stratagems or de- 
vices of art; the only advantage accruing to 
the stronger party being that his wings over- 
lapped those of his opponent. 
to the line order of battle the system of oblique 
attack invented by Epaminondas. He chose 
one wing of the enemy for the first attack, and 
brought against this one of his wings, over- 
lapping that of the enemy, and part of his cen- 
tre, at the same time keeping back the rest of 
his army. Thus not only had he the advantage 
of outflanking the enemy, but also of crush- 
jing by superior forces the troops exposed to 
his attack. The other troops of the enemy 
could not come to the assistance of those at- 
tacked; for not only were they tied to their 


places in the line, but as the attack on the one 


wing proved successful, the remainder of the 
army entered into line and engaged the hostile 
centre in front, while the original attacking 


Frederic applied 


mirably adapted, while for every other purpose 
they were useless. Upon the model of these 
half savages from the military frontier against 
Turkey, the other European states formed their 
light infantry. But skirmishing in great battles, 
such as was practised by the light infantry of 
antiquity and of the middle ages, even up to the 
17th century, had completely disappeared. The 
Prussians alone, and after them the Austrians, 
formed a battalion or two of riflemen, composed 
of gamekeepers and forest guards, all dead shots, 
who in battle were distributed over the whole 
front and fired at officers; but they were so few 
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‘that they scarcely counted. The resuscitation 


of skirmishing is the product of the American 
war of independence. While the soldiers of 
European armies, held together by compulsion 
and severe treatment, could not be trusted to 
fight in extended order, in America they had to 
contend with a population which, untrained to 
the regular drill of line soldiers, were good 
shots and well acquainted with the rifle. The 
natuye of the ground favored them; instead of 
attempting manœuvres of which at first they 
were incapable, they unconsciously fell into skir- 
mishing. Thus, the engagement of Lexington 
and Concord marks an epoch in the history of 

infantry. VII. Tae IN AN TRY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AND OF THE 19TH CENTURY. When 
the European coalition invaded revolutionary 
France, the French were in a similar posi- 

tion to that of the Americans a short time 

before, except that they had not the same advan- 
tages of ground. In order to fight the numerous 
armies, invading or threatening to invade the 
country, upon the old line principle, they would 
have required well drilled men, and these were 
scarce, while undrilled volunteers were plentiful, 
As fur as time allowed, they were exercised in 
the elementary evolutions of linear tactics; but 
as soon as they got under fire, the battalions 
deployed in line dissolved themselves, uncon- 
sciously, into thick swarms of skirmishers, seek- 
ing protection against fire from all accidents of 
ground, while the second line formed a kind 
of reserve which often enough was involved in 
the fight from the very beginning of the engage- 
ment. The French armies, moreover, were 
very differently organized from those opposed 
to them. They were formed, not into an un- 
bending monotonous line of battalions, but into 
army divisions, each of which was composed of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry. The great fact 
was all at once rediscovered that it matters not 
whether a battalion fights in its correct“ place 
in the order of battle, so that it advances into 
line when ordered, and fights well. The French 
government being poor, tents and the immense 
baggage of the 18th century were done away 
with; bivouacking was invented, and the com- 
forts of the officers, which in other armies 
formed a large portion of the impediments, 
were reduced to what they could carry on their 
backs. The army, instead of being fed from 
magazines, had to depend upon requisitions on 
the country passed through. Thus the French 
attained a mobility and a facility of forming 
order of battle quite unknown to their enemies. 

If beaten, they were out of the reach of pursuit 
in a few hours; if advancing, they could appear 
on unexpected points, on the flanks of the ene- 
my, before he got notice. This mobility, and 
the jealousy among themselves of the chiefs of 


the coalition, gave them breathing time to drill 
their volunteers, and to elaborate the new tac- 
tical system which was rising among them. 
From the year 1795 we find this new system 
taking the definite form of a combination of 
skirmishers and close columns. The formation 
in line was subsequently added, though not for 
a whole army as hitherto, but for single bat- 

talions only, which deployed in line whenever 
an opportunity appeared to require it. It is 
evident that this latter manoeuvre, requiring 
more steadiness of drill, was the last to be re- 
sumed by the irregular bands of the French 
revolution. Three battalions formed a demf- 
brigade, 6 a brigade; 2 or 3 brigades of infantry 
a division, to which were added 2 batteries of 
artillery and some cavalry; several such divi- 
sions formed an army. Whenever a division 
met the enemy, the skirmishers of its advanced 
guard established themselves in a defensive 
position, the advanced guard forming their re- 
serve until the division came up. The brigades 
then formed upon two lines and a reserve, but 
every battalion in column, and with no stated 
intervals; for the protection of rents in the 


order of battle there was the cavalry and the 


reserve. The line of battle was no longer ne- 
cessarily a straight and uninterrupted one; it 
might be bent in all directions, as the ground 
required, for now there was no longer a selec- 
tion of naked level plains for battle fields; on 
the contrary, the French preferred broken 
ground, and their skirmishers, forming a chain 
in front of the whole line of battle, threw 
themselves into every village, farm yard, or 
copse that they could get hold of. If the bat- 
talions of the first line deployed, they generally 
all turned soon into skirmishers; those of the 
second line always remained in column, and 
generally charged in this formation against the 
thin lines of the enemy with great success. 
Thus, the tactical formation of a French army 
for battle gradually came to consist of two lines, 
each formed of battalions in close column, 
placed en échiguier, with skirmishers before 
the front, and a compact reserve in the rear. 
It was at this stage of development that Napo- 
leon found the tactics of the French revolution. 
As soon as his accession to political power 
allowed him to do so, he began to develop the 
system still further. He concentrated his army 
in the camp of Boulogne, and there gave them 
a regular course of drill. He especially prac- 
tised them in the formation of compact re- 
serve masses on a small space of ground, and 
in the quick deployment of these masses for 
entering into line. He formed 2 or 8 divisions 
into one army corps so as to simplify the com- 
mand. He invented and brought to its highest 
perfection the new marching order, which con- 
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sists in spreading the troops over so great an 
extent of ground that they can subsist on the 
stores it contains, still keeping so well together 
that they can be united on any given point before 
the part which is attacked can be crushed by 
the enemy. From thé campaign of 1809, Na- 
poleon began to invent new tactical formations, 
such as deep columns of entire brigades and 
divisions, which however signally failed and 
were never again revived. After 1818 this 
new French system became the common prop- 
- erty of all nations on the continent of Europe. 
The old line system, and the system of recruit- 
ing mercenaries, had both been abandoned. 
Everywhere the liability of every citizen to 
military service was acknowledged, and every- 
where the new tactics were introduced, In 
Prussia and Switzerland every one had actnally 
to serve; in the other states a conscription was 
introduced, the young men drawing lots to de- 
termine who should serve; everywhere reserve 
systems were introduced, by dismissing a por- 
tion of the men, when drilled, to their homes, 
so as to have a large number of drilled men at 
disposal in case of war, with little expense in 
pence.—Since that time several changes have 
occurred in the armament and organization 
of infantry, produced partly by the progress of 
the manufacture of small arms, partly by the 
collision of French infantry with the Arabs of 
Algeria, The Germans, always fond of the 
rifle, had increased their battalions of light 
riflemen; the French, driven by the necessity 
of having in Algeria an arm of greater range, at 
last in 1840 formed a battalion of riflemen arm- 
ed with an improved rifle of great precision and 
range. These men, drilled to perform all their 
evolutions und even long marches in a kind of 
trot (pas gymnastique), soon proved themselves 
of such efliciency that new battalions were 
formed. In this manner a new light infantry 
was created, not from sporting shots and game- 
keepers, but from the strongest and most agile 
mon; precision of fire and long range were 
combined with agility and endurance, and a 
force was formed which, as far as it went, was 
certainly superior to any other infantry in exist- 
ence. At the same time, the pas gymnastique 
was introduced into tho infantry of the line, and 
what even Napoleon would have considered the 
height of folly, running, is now practised in 
every army as an essential part of infantry 
drill. Tho success of the new rifle of the French 
riflemen (Delvigne-Pontchara) soon produced 
new improvements. The conical bullet was in- 
troduced for rifled arms. New means were in- 


vented by Minié, Lorenz, and Wilkinson, to 


make the bullet glide down easily into the bore, 
and still to expand it, when once down, so as 
to fill up the grooves with its lead, and thus to 
give it the lateral rotation and force on which 


the effect of the rifle depends; on tho other 


hand, Dreysa invented the needle gun, to bo 


loaded at the breech, and not requiring a sepa- 
rate priming. All these rifles were capable of 
hitting at 1,000 yards, and quite as easily load- 
ed as a common smooth-bore musket. Then 
the idea arose of arming the whole of the in- 
fantry with such rifles. England was the first 
to carry ont this idea; Prussia, which had pre- 
pared for this step long before, followed; then 
Austria and the smaller German states; at last 
France. Russia, and the Italian and Scandina- 
vian states, are still behind. This new armament 
has completely changed the aspect of warfare, 
but not in the way expected by tactical theo- 
rists, and for a very simple mathematical rea- 
son. It can be easily proved, by constructing 
the flight of these bullets, that an error of 20 or 
30 yards in tho estimation of the distance of 
the object will destroy all chance of hitting 
beyond 300 or 350 yards. Now, while on the 
penenie ground the distances are known, on the 

attle field they are not, and they change every 
moment. Infantry posted in a defensive po 
sition, and having had time to pace off the dis- 
tances of the most conspicuous abjects before the 
front, will thus have an immense advantage, at 
from 1,000 to 300 yards, over an attacking force. 
This can only be obviated by advancing rapidly 
and without firing, at full trot, to some 300 yards, 
when the fire of the two parties will be equally 
effective. At this distance firing will become so 
murderous between two well posted lines of skir- 
mishers, and so many bullets will hit the pickets 
and reserves, that a plucky infantry can do no 
better than seize the first opportunity to make a 
rush at the enemy, giving a volley at 40 or 50 
yards. These rules, first proved theoretically by 
the Prussian Major Trotha, have been practical- 
ly tried by the French in their late war against 
the Austrians, and with success. They will, 
therefure, form part and parcel of modern in- 
fantry tactics, especially if they prove to be of 
equally good effect when tricd against such a 
rapidly loading arm as tho Prussian needle gun. 
The arming of all infantry with one and the 
same riflo gun will tend to do away with the 
distinctions, still existing, of light and line in- 
fantry, by forming an infantry capable of any 
service. In this will evidently consist tho next 
improvement of this arm. 
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ective term for the vessels of 


~ NAVY, a coll 


war belonging to a sovereign or nation. To 


war ficets of the ancients, though often numer- 
ous, were insignificant when compared with 
those of the present day, in regard to the size 
of tho ships, their powers of locomotion, and 
their aptitude for offence. The sea-going ves- 
sels of Phœnicia and Carthage, of Greece and 
Rome, were flat-bottomed barges, unable to 
live ina gale of wind; sea room, in a squall, 
was destruction to them; they crept ulong the 
coasts, casting anchor at night in some covo or 
creek. To cross over from Greece to Italy, or 
from Africa to Sicily, was a dangerous opera: 
tion. The ships, unfit to carry the press of sail 
to which our modern men-of-war are accus- 
tomed, were provided with but little canvas; 
the oars were relied upon to propel them slug- 
gishly through the waves. The compass had 
not yet been discovered; latitudes and longi- 
tudes were unknown; and landmarks and tho 
pole star were the only guides in navigation. 


The implements for offensive warfare wero 


equally inefficient. Bows and arrows, javelins, 
clumsy ballistas and catapults, were the only 
arms that could be used at a distance. No 
serious harm could be done to an enemy at sea 
until the two fighting ships came into actual 
contact. Thus, there were but two modes of 
naval fighting possible: to manœuvre 80 that 
the sharp, strong, jron-pointed prow of your 
own ship should be driven with full force 
against the enemy’s broadside in order to run 
him down; or else to run on broadside to broad- 
side, fasten the two ships together, and board 
the enemy at once. After the first Punic war, 
which destroyed the naval superiority of the 
Carthaginians, there is not a single naval en- 
gagement in ancient history offering the slight- 
est professional interest, and Roman dominion 
goon put an end to the possibility of further 
naval contests in the Mediterrancan.—The real 
birthplace of our modern navies is the German 
ocean. About the time when the great mass 
of the Teutonic tribes of central Europe rose to 
trample down the decaying Roman empire and 
to regenerate western Europe, their brethren 


on the northern shores, the Frisians, Saxons, 
Angles, Danes, and Northinen, began to take 
to the sca. Their vessels were firm, stout 
sea boats, with a prominent keel and sharp 
lines, relying mostly on sails alone, and not 
afraid to face a gale in the middle of that rough 
northern sea. It was with this class of vessels 
that the Anglo-Saxons passed from the mouths 
of the Elbe and Eider to the shores of Britain, 
and that the Northmen undertuok their roving 
expeditions, extending to Constantinople on 
the one side and America on the other. With 
the construction of ships that dared cross the 
Atlantic, navigation underwent a complete rev- 
olution; and before the middle ages had passed 
away, the new sharp-bottomed sea boats had 
been adopted on all the coasts of Europe. The 
vessels in which the Northmen made their ex- 
cursions were probably of no very large size, 
perhaps not execeding 100 tons burden in any 


case, and carrying one or at the outside two 
masts, fore-and-att rigged. For a long time 
both ship building and navigation appear to 
have remained stationary; during the whole 
of the middle ages vessels were small, and the 
bold spirit of the Northmen and tho Frisians 
had passed away; whatever improvements were 
made were owing to Italians and Portuguese, 
who now became the boldest sailors. The 
Portuguese discovered the route by sea to In- 
dia; two Italians in foreign service, Columbus 
and Cabot, were the first since the times of 
Leif the Northman to cross the Athintic. Long 
sea voyages now became a necessity, and they 
required large ships; at the same time tho ne- 
cessity of arming vessels of war and even mer- 
chantmen with heavy artillery, equaily tended 
to increase size and tonnage. Tho same causes 
which had produced standing armics on land, 
now produced standing navies atloat ; and it is 
from this time only that we ean properly speak 
of navies. The cra of colonial enterprise which 
now opened for all seafaring nutions, also wit- 
nessed the formation of large fleets of war to 
protect the newly formed colonies and their 
trade; and a period followed richer in naval 
struggles and more fruitful te the development 
of naval armaments than any that preceded it.— 
Tho foundation of the British navy was laid by 
Henry VIL, who built the first ship called“ The 
Great Harry.” His successor formed a regular 
standing fleet, the property of the state, tlie larg- 
est ship of which was called the Henry Grace de 
Dieu. This vessel, the largest ever built up to 
that time, carried 80 guns, partly on two regular 
flush gun decks, partly on additional platforms 
both forward and astern. She was provided 
with 4 masts; her tonnage is variously stated 
at from 1,000 to 1,500. Tho whole of the Brit- 
ish fleet, at the death of Henry VIII., consisted 
of about 50 sail, with an aggregate tonnage ot 
12,000. and manned by 8,000 sailors and ma- 
rines. The large ships of the period were clumsy 
contrivances, deep-waisted, that is to say, pro- 
vided with towering forecastles and poops, 
which rendered them exceedingly top-heavy. 
The next large ship we hear of is the Sovereign 
of the Seas, afterward called the Royal Sov- 
ereign, built in 1637. She is the first vessel of 
whose armament wo get something like an ac- 
curate account. She had 3 tlush decks, a fore- 
castle, a half deck, a quarter deck, and a round 
house; on her lower deck she carried 80 guus 

42 and 32-pounders; 50 on her middle deck, 18 
and 9-pounders; on her upper deck 26 lighter 
guns, probably 6 and 8-pounders. Beside these 

she carried 2” chase guns and 26 guns on her 
forecastlo and half deck. But on her regular 
home establishment this armament was re- 
duced to 100 guns, the full complement being 
evidently too much for her. As to the smaller 
vessels, our information is very scanty. In 
1651 tho navy was classed in 6 rates; but be- 
side them there continued to exist numerous 
classes of unrated ships, such as shallops, hulks 

and later bombs, sloops, fire ships, and yachts. 

In 1677 we find a list of the whole English 
navy; according to which, the largest first 
rato three-decker carried 20 42-pdrs., 28 24- 


pdrs., 28 9-pdrs., 14 6-pdrs., and 4 3-pdrs.; and 
the smallest two-decker (fifth rate) carried 18 
18-pdrs., 8 6-pdrs., and 4 4-pdrs., or 30 guns in 
all. Tho whole fleet consisted of 129 vessels. 
In 171, we find 198 vessels; in 1727, 178; and 
in 1744, 128. Afterward, as the number of ves- 
sels inercases, theirsize also gets larger, and the 
heaviness of the armament is augmented with 
the tonnage. The first English ship answering to 
our modern frigate was built by Sir Robert Dud- 
ley, as carly as the end of the 16th century: 
but it was not till fully 80 years later that this 
class of ships, first used by the southern Furo- 
pean nations, was generally adopted in the Brit- 
ish navy. The particular fast-sailing qualities of 
frigates were little understood, for some time, 
in England. British ships were generally over- 
gunned, so that their lower ports were but 3 
fect from the water's edge, and could not be 
opened in a rough sea, and the sailing capaci- 
ties of the vessels were also greatly impaired. 
Both the Spaniards and the French allowed 
more tonnage in proportion to the number of 
guns; the consequence was that their ships 
could carry heavicr caliber and more stores, 
had more buoyancy, and were better sailers. 
Tho Engiish frigates of the first half of the 18th 
century carried as many as 44 guns, of 9, 12, and 
a few of 18 Ibs. caliber, with a tonnage of about 
710. By 1780 frigates of 38 guns (mostly 18- 
pars.) and of 946 tons wero built; the improve. 
ment here is obvious. The French frigates of 
tho samo epoch, with a similar armament, 
averaged 100 tons more. About the same time 
(tho middle of the 18th century) the smaller 
men-of-war were more accurately classed in 
tho modern way as corvettes, brigs, brigantines, 
and schooners. In 1779 a piece of ordnance 
“was invented (probably by the British Gen. 
Melville) which changed to a great extent the 
armaments of most navies. It was a very short 
gun, with a largo caliber, approaching in its 
shape a howitzer, but intended to throw solid 
shot, with small charges, at short ranges. 
From these guns being first manufactured by tho 
Carron iron company, in Scotland, they were 
called carronades. Tho shot from this gun, 
useless at long ranges, had fearful effects upon 
timber at close quarters; from its reduced ve- 
lovity (by the reduced charge), it made a larger 
hole, shattered the timber far more, and made 
numerous and more dangerous splinters. Tho 
comparative lightness of the guns, too, made it 
casy to find room for a few of them on tho 
quarter deck and forecastle of vessels; and as 
early as 1781 thero were 429 ships in the 
British navy provided with from 6 to 10 car- 
ronadys over and above their regular comple- 
nent of guns. In reading the accounts of naval 
engagements during tho French and American 
wars, it should be borne in mind that tho 
British never include the carronades in the 
number of guns given as a ship's complement ; 
so that, for instance, a British frigate, stated to 
be a 36-gun frigate, may in reality have carried 
42 or more guns, including the carronades. 
The superior weight of metal which the car- 
ronades gave to the British broadsides, helped 
to decide many an action fought at close quar- 
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ters during the war of the French revolution. 
But after all, carronades were merely a make- 
shift to increase tho strength of the compara- 
tively small-sized men-of-war of 80 years ago. 
As soon as the size ef the ships was increascd 
for cach rating, they were again cast aside, and 
are now comparatively superseded. Iu this 
particular, the construction of men-of-war, tho 
French and Spaniards were decidedly ahead of 
tho English. Their ships were larger and de- 
signed with far better lines than the British; 
their frigates especially were superior both in 
size and sailing qualities; and for many years 
the English frigates were copied from the 
French frigate Hebe, captured in 1782. In tho 
same proportion as the vessels were lengthened, 
the high towering erections at the bow and 
stern, the forecastles, quarter decks, and poops, 
were reduced in height, the sailing qualities 
of the ships being increased thereby; so that 
gradually the comparatively elegant and swift- 
sailing lines of the present men-of-war camo 
to be adupted. Instead of increasing the num- 
ber of guns to these larger ships, the caliber 
was increased, and so were tho weight and 
length of each gun, in order to admit of the 
use of full charges, and to receive the greatest 
point-blank range, so as to allow of the fire being 
opened at long distances. The small calibers be- 
low 24 lbs. disappeared from the larger vessels, 
and the remaining calibers wero simplified, so 
as to have no more than two calibers, or at the 
outside three, on board of any one vessel. In 
ships of the line, the lower deck, being the 
strongest, was armed with guns of tho same cali- 
ber as the upper decks, but of greater length and 
Weight, in order to have at least one tier of 
guns available for the greatest possible range. 
—About 1820 the French Gen. Puichan⸗ made 


an invention which has been of great impor- 


tance in naval armaments. IIo constructed a 
gun of large caliber provided with a narrow 
chamber at the breech for the insertion of the 
powder, and begun to fire hollow shot, at low 
elevations, from these shell guns“ (canons - 
obusiers), IIitherto hollow shot had been fired 
against ships from howitzers in shore batteries 
only; though in Germany tho practice of firing 
shell horizontally from short 24-lb. and even 
12-Ib. guns had been long in use against fortifi- 
cations. The destructive effects of shells against 
the wooden sides of vessels were well known to’ 
Napoleon, who at Boulogne armed most of his 
gan boats for the expedition to England with 
howitzers, and Jaid it down as a rule that ships 
must be attacked with projectiles which will 
burst after hitting. Now, Paixhans’ shell guns 
gave the means of arming ships with cannon 
which, by throwing their shells as nearly as 
possible horizontally, could be used at sea, ship 
ugainst ship, with nearly the same probability 
of hitting as the old round-shot guns. The new 
gun was soon introduced into all navies, and, 
atter undergoing various improvements, now 
constitutes an essential portion of the armament 
of all large men-of-war.—Shortly afterward the 
first attempts were made to apply steam to the 
propulsion of ships of war, as it had already 
been applied by Fulton to that of commercial 


vessels. The progress from the river steamer 
to tho coasting steamer, and gradually to the 
ocean steamer, was slow; in the same ratio was 
the progress of war steamers retarded. As long 
as paddlo boats were the only steamers in exist- 
ence, this was justifiable. The paddles and part 
of the engine were exposed to the enemy's shot, 
and could be disabled by a single lucky hit; 
they took up the best portion of the broadside 
room of the vessel; and the weight of engino, 
paddles, and coal so much reduced the capacity 
uf tho ship, that a heavy armament of numer- 
ous long guns was entirely out of the question. 
A paddle steamer, therefore, could never be g 
ship of the line; but its superior speed might 
permit it to compete with frigates, which aro 
expected to hover on the flanks of an enemy, 
to collect the fruits of a victory, or to cover a 
retreat. Now a frigate has just the size and 
armament which enable it to go fearlessly on 
any independent roving .crrand, while. its su— 
perior suiling qualities enable it to withdraw 
in time from an unequal contest. The sailing 
qualities of any frigate were far outstripped by 
the steamer; but without a good armament 
the steamer could not fulfil its mission. Regu- 
lar broadside fighting was out of the question; 
the number of guns must, for want of spaco, 
be always inferior to that of a sailing frigate. 
Mere, if anywhere, tho shell gun was in its 
place. The diminished number of guns on 
board a steam frigate was counterbalanced by 
their weight of metal and caliber. Originally 
these guns were intended to throw shells only, 
but recently they have been made so heavy, 
especially the chase guns (at the bow and stern 
of the vessel), that they can, with full charges, 


throw solid shot also to considerable distances. 
Moreover, the reduced number of guns admits 
of traversing platforms and railways being laid 
down on the deck, by means of which all or 
most of the guns can be brought to bear in 
almost any direction; a provision by which 
the strength of a steam frigate for an attack is 
nearly doubled, and a 20-gun steam frigate can 
bring at least as many guns into action asa 
40-gun sailing frigate with but 18 working 
guus for each single broadside. Thus the large 
modern paddle-stenmer frigate is a most for- 
midable ship; the superior caliber and rango 
of lier guns, added to her velocity, enable her 
to cripple an opponent at a distance where 
searecly any effective return of fire is possible 
to the sailing vessel; while the weight of her 
metal comes in with crushing power when it 
is to her advantage finally to force the fighting. 
Still the disadvantage remains that her whole 
motive furce is exposed to direct fire, and offers 
a large object to aim at. For smaller vessels, 
corvettes, advice boats, and other light craft, 
hot counting in a naval battle, but very useful 
throughout a campaign, steam was at once 
found of great advantage, and there were many 
such paddle boats constructed in most navies. 
It was the samo with transport ships. Where 
landings were intended, steamers not only re- 
duced the length of passage to a minimum, but 
permitted one to calculate to a moral certainty 
the time of arrival at any given place. The 
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transport of bodies of troops was now made a 
matter of great simplicity, especially as every 
naval country had a large fiect of commercial 
steamers to fall back upon for transport ves- 
tzels in case of necessity. It was on these con- 
siderations that Prince de Joinville, in his well 
known pamphlet, ventured to maintain that 
steam had altered the condition of naval war- 
fare to such an extent as to render an invasion 
of England by France no longer an impossi- 
bility. Still, so long as the ships used for de- 
cisive action, the ships of the line, remained 
exclusively sailing vessels, the introduction of 
steam could work but little change in the 
conditions under which great naval battles 
were fought. The invention of the screw 
propeller was destined to supply the means 
of revolutionizing naval warfure entirely, and 
to transform all war fleets into steam ficcts. 
It was fully 13 years after the invention of 
the screw before the first step in this direc- 
tion was made. The French, always superior 
to the English in naval design and construc- 
tion, were the first to do it. Finally in 1849 
the French engineer Dupuy-Deléme construct- 
ed the first screw line-of-battle ship, the Na- 
poléon, of 100 guns and 600 horse power. 
This ship was not intended to depend upon 
steam only; unlike the paddles, the screw 
allowed a ship to retain all the lines and 
rigging of a sailing vessel, and to be moved, 
at will, by steam alone, by sails alone, or by 
both combined. She could, therefore, always 
save her coal for emergencies by having re- 


course to her sails, and was thus far less 


dependent upon the proximity of coaling sta- 
tions than the old paddle-wheel steamer. On 
this account, and because her steam power 
was too weak to give her the full speed of a 
paddle steamer, the Napoléon and other vessels 
of this class were culled auxiliary steam ves- 
sely; since then, however, ships of tue line 
havo been constructed which have steam 
power enough to give them all the speed of 
which the serew propeller is capable. The 
success of the Napolèon soon caused serew 
ships of the line to be built both in rranco 
and England. The Russian war gave am 
impulse tu this radical change in naval con- 
struction; and when it was found that most 
strong-built ships of the line could, without 
tuo much difficulty, be fitted with a serew and 
engines, the transformation of all navies into 
steam fleets became only a mutter of time. 
No large naval power now thinks of construct- 
ing any more largo sailing vessels; almost all 
ships newly laid down ure screw steamers, 
excepting the few paddle steamers which for 
certain purposes are still required; and before 
1870 sailing ships of war will be almost as 
completely antiquated as tho spinning wheel 
and the smooth-boro musket are now The 
Crimean war called into existence two new 
naval constructions. The first of these is the 
steam gun boat or mortar boat, originally con. 
structed by the English for the contemplated 
attack on Cronstadt; it is a small vessel 
drawing from 4 to 7 feet of water, and armed 
with one or two heavy long-range guns ora 
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heavy mortar; the former to be used in shal- 
low and intricate waters generally, the lat- 
ter in the bombardment, from a long distance, 
of fortified naval arsenals. They answered 
exceedingly well, and will no doubt play an 
important part in future naval campaigns. The 
mortar boat, as proved at Sveaborg, totally 
alters tho relations of attack and detence be- 
tween fortresses and ships, by giving the ships 
that power of bombarding the former with 
impunity which they never before possessed ; 
at 3,000 yards, from which tho shells of the 
moi tur boats can hit an object as large as A 
town, they are themselves quite secure from 
their smallness of surface. Tho gun boats, on 
the contrary, when acting in concert with 
coast batteries, will strengthen the defence, 
and will also provide naval warfare with those 
light skirmishers which were hitherto wanting 
to it, The second innovation is the iron-sided, 
shot-proof floating batteries, first constructed 
by the French, for the attack of coast defences. 
They were tried at Kinburn only, and their 
success, even against the rickety parapets and 
rusty cannon of that little place, was not 80 
very signal. Still, the French appeared to be 
so well satisfied with them, that they bavo 
gone on ever since experimenting upon stecl- 
plated vessels. They have constructed gun 
boats with a kind of shot-proof steel parapet 
on the forecastle, which shelters the gun and 
its crew; but if the floating batteries wore un- 
wioldy and had to be towed, these gun boats al- 
ways had their heads in the water and were not 
atallseaworthy. They have however produced 
a steel-plated steam frigate called La Gloire, 
whieh is said to be shot-proof, of very good 
speed, and quite capable of living in a gale. The 
most exaggerated statements are made with 
regard to the probable revolution these shot- 
woof frigates will create in naval warfare. 
Vo are told that ships of the line are antiquat- 
ed, and that the power to decide great naval 
actions has passed over to these frigates with a 
single battery of guns. covered in shot-proof on 
all sides, against which no wooden three-decker 
can stand. This is not the place to argue these 
questions; but we may observo that it is far 
easier to invent and put on hoard ship ritled 
artillery heavy enough to smash iron or steel 
plates, than it is to construct vessels cased with 
metal thick enough to withstand the shot er 
shell from these guns. As to the Gloire, it is 
nat certain after all that she is fit to live in a 
yale, and from her incapacity for holding coal it 
is said that she cannot keep the sea under steam 
fur more than 8 days. What her British com- 
petitor, the Warrior, will do, remains to be seen. 
No doubt, by reducing the armament and coal, 
and by altering the mode of construction, it 
may be possible to render a ship entirely shot- 
proof at long and medium ranges, and a fair 
steamer; but in an age when the science of ar- 
tillery makes such rapid strides, itis very doubt- 
ful whether such ships will be worth construct- 
ing in the long rnn.—Tho revolution in artillery 
which the rifled gun is now effecting appears 
to be a far more important matter for naval 
warfare than any thing that enn be effected by 


steel-plated ships. Every rifled gun that de- 
serves the name gives such a precision at long 
ranges that the ancient inefficiency of naval 
firing at such ranges appears to be fast becom- 
ing a matter of the past. Morever, the rifled 
cannon, by admitting elongated shot and re- 
duced charges, allows a considerable reduction 
in the bore and weight of broadside guus; or 
otherwiso, the bore remaining the same, gives 
results far greater. ‘The clongated shot from a 
56 cwt. rifled 82-poundor will surpass the round 
shot from a 113 cwt. smooth-bore 10-inch gun, 
not only in weight, but also in penetration, 
range, and precision. ‘The power of attack of 
every vessel is at loast tripled if it be armed 
with ritled ordnance. Moreover, the great de- 
sideratum has always been to invent a useful 
percussion shell which should explode the very 
moment it penetrates a ship's side. The rota- 
tion of round shot has rendered this impracti- 
cable; the percussion fuzo was not always in 
the proper position when_the shell struck, and 
then it did not go off. But an clongated shot 
from a rifled cannon, rotating round its longi- 
tudinal axis, must always strike head foremost ; 
and a simple percussion cap on the fuze head 
bursts the shell the moment it enters the ship’s 
side. Jt is not probable that any steel-clad 


ship yet invented can brave two such broad- 
sides from a two-deeker with impunity; not 
to speak of the shells which enter tho ports 
and must explode between decks. Rifled ord- 
nance must to a great degree put a stop to such 
close-fought actions as wero those in which 
carronades could be useful; manœuvring will 
once more regain tho ascendant; and as steam 
now makes the contending vessels independent. 
of wind and tide, naval warfare will in future 
much more approach the method and be sub- 
ject to the tarties of land battles.—The vessels 
of war of which modern navies are composed 
are classed in various ratings, from first to 
sixth. rates; but as these ratings are both va- 
riable and arbitrary, it will be better to class 
them in the common way as ships of the line, 
frigates, sloops, brigs, schooners, &e. Ships of 
the line are the largest men-of-war afloat, des- 
tined to form the line of battle in a gencral 
action, and to decide the struggle by the weight 
of metal thrown into the enemy's ships. They 
are either 8-deckers or 2-deckers; that is to 
say, they have either 3 or 2 covered decks 
armed with guns, These decks are called the 
lower, middle, and main or upper deck. The 
upper deck, which was formerly covered in at 
the quarter deck and foreeastlo only, is now 
covered in by a continnous open deck from 
stem to stern. This open deck, which is still 
called the quarter deck and forecastle (the posi- 
tion amidships being called the gangway), also 
carries artillery, mostly carronades ; so that in 
reality a 2-decker carries 3, and a 3-decker 4 
tiers of guns. The heaviest guns are, of course, 
placed on tho lower deck; and the guns be— 
como lighter in proportion as the batteries are 
more elevated above the water. The caliber 
being mostly the same, this is obtained by re- 
ducing the weight of the guns themselves, in 
consequence of which those on the upper decks 
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cau only stand reduced charges, which implies 
that they can be used only at shorter ranges. 
The only exception to this rule is in the case of 
chaso guns, which are placed at the bow and 
stern of a ship, and which, even if placed on the 
forecastle or quarter deck, are still as long and 
heavy as possible, as they are required to act at 
tho longest ranges practicable. Thus, the bow 
and stern guns of English ships of the line are 
composed cither of 8 or 10-inch shell guns, or of 
56-pdr. (bore 7.7 inches) or 68-pdr. (bore 8.13 
inches) solid shot guns, ono of which is placed 
on the forecastle on a traversing platform. 
There are in the English navy generally 6 stern 
and 5 bow guns to a first rato; the remaining 
armament of such a ship is as follows: 


a — —— — 


Position. Description. | Wecht | Length, No. 

— — —— em — — — — — 

Lower deck...... g-inch shell guns.“ 6⁵ ewt. 9 ft. O in. 4 

e 92 pounder guns. 56 9 6 28 

Middlo deck...... Finch shell guns. 65 |9 0 2 

a . 32-pounder guns. 50 “ j9 0 $2 

Upper deck... ss 5 42 “u ig 0 34 

Foreenstlo and ?j 2 s 45 10 6 6 

quarter deck. „ carronades 17 “ 4 0 14 

1 \ — 

Total TROS I eies 120 
eee 


“Phe armament of the smaller ratings of vessels 
of the line is arranged upon the same principle. 
Lor the sake of comparison, we also give that of 
a French first rate, viz. : lower deck, 32 long 30. 
Ib. guns; middle deck, 4 80-lb. shell guns, and 
30 short 30-Ib. guns; upper deck, 34 30- Jb. shell 
guns; forecastle and quarter deck, 4 30-1b. shell 
muns, and 16 30-1b. carronades; in all, 120 guns. 
Tho French 80-Ib. shell gun has a larger bore 
than the S-inch English gun by 0.8 inch; the 
sd-lb, shell gun and the 30 Jb. gun have a 
slightly larger bore than the English 32-pdr., 
so that the advantage of weight of metal would 
lie with the Trench. ‘The smallest ship of the 
lino now carries 72 guns; the largest frigate 
carries 61. A frigate is a ship with only one 
covered deck carrying guns, and another open 
deck above it (Forecastle and quarter deck) 
which is equally provided with guns. Tho 
armament, inthe English service, is gener:dly 
of 30 guns (either all shell guns or part shell 
guns and part long 32-pdrs.) on the gun deck, 
and 30 short 32-pdrs. on the forecustlo und 
quarter deck, with a heavy pivot gun on a 
traversing platform at the bow. Frigates being 
mostly sent on detached service, Where they 
are always likely to become engaged single- 
handed against hostile frigates sent on the samo 
errand, it has been a great point with most naval 
nations to make them as large and powerful as 
possible, In no class of vessels is the increase 
in size so remarkable as in this. The United 
States, requiring a cheap navy strong enough 
to enforce respect, were the first to see the 
zreat advantage to be drawn from a fleet of 
largo frigates, each of them superior to any 
frigate which other nations could bring against 
it. The superiority of the American ship build- 
ers in producing swift vessels was also taken 
advantage of, and the last war against England 
(1812-14) showed in many well contested cn- 
gagements what formidable antagonists these 
American frigates were. Up to the present 
day the U. S. frigates are considered models of 


this class of vessels, although the difference in 
size when compared with other navies is not by 
far so marked as it was 30 or 40 years ago. 
The next class of men-of-war are called cor- 
vettes. They havo but ono tier of gurs, placed 
on an open deck; but the larger class are pro- 
vided with a forecustle and quarter deck (not 
connected, however, by a continuous deck amid- 
ships), where they carry 4 few guns more. 
Such corvettes, therefore, almost correspond to 
what a frigate was 80 yoars ago, before the two 
elevated extremities of the vessel were con- 
nected by a flush deck. These corvettes aro 
still strong enough to carry the same caliber 
of guns as the larger vessels. They also carry 3 
masts, all square-rigged. Of smaller vessels, 
rigs and schooners carry from 20 guns to 67 
They have but two masts, square-rigged in brigs, 
fore-and-aft rigged in schooners. The caliber 
of their guns is necessarily smaller than that of 
the larger ships, and does not generally exceed 
18 or 24-pdrs going down as low as 12 and 
9-pdrs, Vessels of this small power or offence 
cannot be sent where serious resistance is anti- 
cipated. In European waters they ure be- 
coming generally superseded by small steamers, 
and they can be of actual service only on such 
coasts as those of South America, China, &e., 
where they have to meet powerless antagonists, 
and where they merely serve to represent the 
flag of a powerful naval nation. The arma- 
ments given above are merely those adopted at 
present, but they will undoubtedly be changed 
in every respect during the next 10 years by 
the gencral adoption of rifled ship guns.—The 
origin of the navy of the United States may 
be said to date from Oct. 13, 1775, When con- 
gress authorized the equipment of two cruisers 
mounting respectively 10 and 14 guns. Before 
the end of that year, 15 more vessels, of from 
20 to 36 guns, were authorized. These vessels 
were built in the colonics of New England, 
and in New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
On Dee. 22, 1775, congress appointed a corps 
of naval officers, of whom Esek Hopkins was 
commander-in-chief, and John Paul Jones was 
a lieutenant. The affairs of the navy were at 
this time intrusted to the management of 4 
“marine committee.” In Oct. 1776, the navy 
consisted of 26 vessels, mounting 636 guns, and 
its services throughout the revolutionary war 
were most important. In 1778 several vessels 
of considerable force were built or purchased 
for the navy ; among these was the celebrated 
Alliance, a frigate of 32 guns. The first vessel 
of war taken by an American cruiser in battle 
was tho Edward, which was captured by the 
Lexington, Capt. John Barry, on April 17, 4777. 
On March 27, 1794, congress authorized the 
construction of 6 frigates, and it was fortu- 
nately decided that 3 of them should be of u 
very heavy class; the Constitution is one of 
these ships. This step laid the foundation of 
tho prescnt navy, the vessels of the revolution 
having becn disposed of at the end of that con- 
test, in 1783. In 1798 the navy department 
was furmally created, and Benjamin Stoddart 
appointed the first secretary. At this time, 
urged by the depredations of France upon our 


commerce, and warned by the conduct of the 
Barbary powers, congress authorized a consider- 
able increase of the navy, which the president 
was cmpowered to use for defenco against 
the French. In the quasi war with France 
which resulted, our naval successes were mark- 
ed. Upon the accession to office of Mr. Jeffer- 
son in 1801, the navy wasreduced. In the same 
year war was declared by Tripoli against the 
United States, and continued until 1805. Tho 
naval achievements of these 4 years gave a high 
character to the American service. In 1803 tho 
t gun-boat system” was inaugurated. In 1806 
and 1807 the number of gun boats was rapidly 
increased, congress having authorized the con- 
struction of 257 of these vessels; they were 
afterward found, however, to be expensive and 
inefficient, and the system was soon abandoned. 
During the war of 1812 the navy obtained 
vast increase of reputation. The superior foreo 
of the frigates of 1794 was evinced in their al- 
most uniform success in action with an enemy 
hitherto deemed invineible on the ocean. The 
policy of maintaining an efficient navy was now 
considered settled ; and although, compared 
with the navies of other nations, that of the 
United States is very small, the aim has always 
been to keep pace with the improvements of 
the day, and to have none but the most effi- 
cient ships of their class in tho service. The 
navy of the United States now comprises 47 
sailing vessels and 36 steamers; of tho latter, 
6 are screw frigates of the very heaviest class. 
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APPENDICES 


| (See Introduction, Section 6, for notes on each appendix.) 


|. THE FIVE DUBIOSA 


ABENSBERG, a small town with 1,200 In- 
habitants, in the circle of. Regen, kingdom of 
Bavaria. It is believed to have been the. Abasi- 


num of the Romana. There is a thermal spring 


Tandab and 


to Vienna. 


BROWN, Sm Geores, a British general, was 


born in August, 1790, at Linkwood, near Elgin, 
Scotland. 


lieutenant in the samo regiment, was present 
at the bombardment of Copenhagen; served in 
the peninsular war, from its beginning in 1808 to 
its close in 1814; was severely wounded at tho 
battle of Talavera, and one of the forlorn hope 


at the storming of Badajoz. Ile was appointed 


captain in the 85th regiment, June 20, 1811; 
in Sept. 1814, he was & lieutenant-colonel in 
Major-General Ross’s expedition to the United 
States, and took part in thabattle of Bladens- 
burg, and the capture of Washington. He was 
appointed commander of a battalion:ofthe rifle 
‘brigade, Feb. 6, 1824; colonel, May 6, 1831; 
major-general, Nov. 23, 1841; deputy adjutant- 
general in 1842; adj utant-general of the forces in 
April, 1850, and lieut.-general in 1851. During 
‘the Crimean campaign, he led the English light 
division at the battle of Alma and the battlo of 
Inkerman, and took the command-in-chief of 
the storming party in the first unsuccessful at- 
tack on the Redan. Among the allied armies 
he became distinguished as a martinet ; but, by 
his personal prowess, and the strict impartiality 
with which he held the young aristocratic offi- 
cers to all the duties of field discipline, he became 
popular among the common soldiers, In 1855 he 
was created a knight commander of the Bath, 
and April 2, 1856, gazetted General in the 
army, for distinguished service in the field.” 


BÜLOW, Frieveice Wirnetm, Dount von 
Dennewitz, a Prussian general, born Feb. 16, 
1755, died Feb. 25, 1816. At the earliest period 
of Napoleon's European wars, he was engaged 
against him. In 1808 he was made a g nepal of 
brigade, In 1818. He was ennobled fer his victo- 


with the ruins of a fine. 


He entered the army Jan. 23, 1806, 
as ensign in the 43d regiment of foot, and, as 


ries at Möckern, Luckau, Gros-Beeren, and Den. 
newitz. He subsequently distinguished himself 
in Westphalia, Holland, and Belgium, and con- 


tributed essentially (as Wellin 


knowledged) 
of Waterloo, 


ton warmly ac- 
to the victorious close of the battle 
in which he commanded the 4th di- 


vision of the allied army. 


~ 


OARTOUCGH, (Fr. cartouche), in old military 
works, used sometimes as synonymous with case 
or grape shot. At is also now and then used to ` 
designate e box of the infantry sol- 
dier./ l i 


FULMIN ATES (Lat. fulmen, a thunderbolt), 
salts of fulminic acid and some base, as gold, 
platinum, silver, and mercury, all of which 

ossess the property of exploding with more or 
ess violence. The last two only are applied to 
any practical purpose. Fulminating mercury 
(répresented by the formula 2Hg O, Cys Oa) is 
the compound used in the manufacture of per: 
cussion Caps. It is prepared, as recommended 
by Dr. Ure, by dissolving at a moderate heat 1 
ouncé weight of mercury in 75 fluid ounces of 
nitrio acid of specific gravity 1.4, turning this 
into 10 Huid ounces of alcohol of specific grav- 
ity .83, the temperature of the acid and mer- 
cury being about 130° F. It is well to employ 
for dissolving the mercury a glass retort fur- 
nished with a receiver of glass, which is kept 
cool by a current of water. The acid vapors 
which are condensed in this should be returned 
to the retort. When the mercury is dissolved, 
the solution should be slowly introduced into 
the matrass containing the alcohol, the capacity 
of which should be at least 6 times that of the 
liquids. Bubbles of gas soon begin to escape 
from the bottom of the mixture, and the whole 
is soon thrown into a rapidly bubbling condi- 
tion. It becomes frothy and white; highly 
combustible vapors escape, which should be al- 
lowed to pass off into the air without coming 
jn contact with fame or any heated surface. 
These vapors consist of various products of the 
oxidation of the alcohol, as aldehyde, acetic 
acid, formic acid, and nitrous, acetic, and formic 
ethers, They may be condensed and converted 
to use in other operations; but any obstruction 
thus presented ta their free esc e Rregarded as 
injurieustyieffecting the main object of the oper- 
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ation. A considerable quantity of them were 
condensed by Mr. Samuel Guthrie of Sackett’s 
Harbor, N. Y., whose experiments will be no- 
ticed hereafter. The effervescence ceasing, the 
contents of the matrass are turned upon a double 
filter of paper, and thoroughly washed with 

ure cold water, till the washings cease to red- 

en litmus paper. When quite drained, the 
filter is removed from the funnel, and spread 
open with its contents upon a plate of copper 
or stone ware, raised by steam or hot water to 
the temperature of 212° F. It is thus dried, and 
may then be put away in paper parcels of 100 
grains each, which are to be kept protected 
from moisture. The salt when well prepared is 
In small sparkling orystals of brownish gray 
color, which moistened with water upon a slip 
of paper N transparent. They dissolve in 
180 times their weight of boiling water, leaving 


no residuum if pure. As the water cools, the 


. fulminate reappears in pearly spangles. Fulmi- 


nate of mercury explodes at a heat somewhat 
below 870° F., or by being struck smartly be- 
tween two hard metallic surfaces.: Rubbing it 
between two wooden surfaces will produce the 
same effect. When moistened with 5 per cent. 
of water, the portion struck may explode with- 
out communicating the effect to the portions in 
contact. Fulminate of mercury may be fired in 
contact with gunpowder without igniting this, 
even when covered loosely with it; but when 
the powder is packed in a tube and tlie fulmi- 
nate in a percussion cap is exploded in contact 
with it, the gunpowder is more instantaneously 
ignited throughout than by any other mode 
of firing. The projectile effect of 10 parts as 
formerly fired is thus obtained from 85 parts.— 
In the manufacture of percussion caps the French 
use 1 kilogramme cf mercury to produce 14 
kilogrammes of fulminate, which is sufficient for 
40,000 caps, They grind the mercurial salt 
with 80 per cent. of water upon a marble table 
with a wooden muller, mixing 6 parts of gun- 
ponies with 10 of fulminate. This when dried 
orms the composition which is introduced into 
the caps—about 1 grain to 4 caps. Dr. Ure 
recommends & solution of mastic in spirits of 
turpentine as the fittest medium for attaching 
the fulininate to the bottoms of the caps. In- 
stead of using the fulminate alone, or with gun- 
powder, as practised by the French, the English 
mix with every 8 parts of it 5 parts of chlorate 
i potash, 1 part of sulphur, and 1 of powdered 
glass. 
Portion of § of the fulminate, mixed with it 
when it contains 20 per cent. of water. Mr. 
Samuel Guthrie of Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., who 
pe a series of practical experiments on a 
arge scale upon these compounds, found that a 
most efficient preparation was made by inixing 
1 part of oxide of tin with 3 parts of falminating 
mercury, and grinding them together with a 
stiff solution of starch. The starch gave cohe- 
siveness to the grain without injurite its explo- 


their practical character and app 


Nitre is also recommended in the pro- 


named Hennel is reported to ha: 


sive qualities, Mr. Guthrie’s experiments are 
recorded in the“ American soua of Science” 
for Jan. 1882, They are high g interesting for 
ications, and the 
extreme hazard which attended them. It was in 
the course of these experiments that Mr. Guthrie 
made the discovery of chloroform, also diseover- 
ed about the same time in France and Germany. 
The original fulminating powder, patented. by 
the Rev. Mr. Forsyth in 1807, consisted only of 
chlorate: of potash, sulphur, and charcoal. In 
the manufactnre of percussion caps a drop of 
gum is introduced into the bottom of each one, 


and the fulminating powder is dropped in upon 


this. A coating of varnish is sometimes after- 
ward applied to protect them from moisture. 
It was represented by an exhibitor at the Lom 
don exhibition in 1851, that 1,300,000,000 caps 
were manufactured yearly for sporting guns in 
Europe, which involved a consumption of 3896,- 
000 Ibs, of copper.—Fulminating silver (2 \ O, 
Cy: O:) is prepared liko fulminating i „urg, 
except that the mercury is replaced by nae sil- 
ver, and tho nitric acid solution is allowed to 


become cool beforo it is turned into the a. hol. 
Or it may bo made by introducing fi er- 
§zod nitrate of silver into concentr.. - nol 
contained in a matrass, and after + pee 


well adding as much fuming nitric acid us thero 
was alcohol.’ On boiling, the nitrato of silver is 
first dissol vod, then decomposed, and a floccu- 
lent precipitate separates, which is formed of an 
agglomeration of little needles of fulminato of 
silver. When this ceases to form, wat vi: added, 


an no mixture is filtered, tho v. wing 
sore ned till there is no furthe. ion. 
Tue bd esha is then cautiou:|; This 
cr- vund is so extremely dangoe -at its 
n w:ufacture ought to be entirely ανined. 


.> used only for explosive toys, which aro 
aise of little glass balls of the sizo of peas, into 
. the fulininato is introduced in a moist 

` % dried, They are enveloped in a bit 
+ ing vaper, and when used aro exploded 
wily them upon the ground. Mr. Guihrio 
auvns his having suffered soverely from ex- 
“ns in his experiments; and in 1882 Dr. 

» ilaro was dangerously injured by tho 


©. von ofa quantity oft: feathery fulminato, 
y was nearly enougu -> fill an ounte bot- 
t ignited as ho wa- n the act of pone 
ir on the face of à hammer, as he had fro- 


quena, done before, Tho explosion could bo 
accounted for only on tho supposition that a 
particle of the powder might have been com- 
pressed between the neck of the vial and tho 
face of the hammer, Three fingers of his right 
hand were broken, and his assis. ant and a 
pupil were also injured. An Engl. H chemist 
been not 


long since killed by the explos about 
half a pound of the fulminate. IIe + tornin 
pic es, and his limbs wero thrown different. 


„ ons Tt da yn). amended never to keep 
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uninates in glass vials, but in pasteboard 
avered loosely with a card. They have 
beet. . , Own to explode spontaneously, from no 
other cause apparently than a jarring motion in 
the room crowding tho particles more closely 
together. An interesting paper by Prof. Wil- 


liam H. Ellet upon the compound of cyanogen, | 


including the fulminating salts, may bo found 
in the “ American Journal of Science” for July, 
1830.—A compound is described as fulminating 
powder, into tho composition of which fulminic 


acid does not enter. II .s:xtnre of 3 parts 
of nit, 2 of dry carbonati o. potas ind 1 of 
sulp...ir, the materials to l ground together in 
a wurm mortar, If placed on a shovel over a 
fire, the compoynd melts at a temperature of 
about 330° and violently explodes. Another sim- 
ilar explosive mixture consists of 1 part of yel- 
low prussiate of potash, 2 of chlorate of potash, 
and 1 of sugar well dried, the whole % be 
ground and then intimately mixed. 


II. ENGELS’ LIST OF 28 MAY 1857 


~~ ACRE, Sr. Jean D, Acca, Procemais, or 


Aooco, a harbor of Syria, at the foot of Mt. Gar- 
mel, lat. 82° 54 N. long. 85% 4 E., popula- 
tion about 15,000. It is the best buy on that 
part of the coast, although very shallow. The 
place is renowned for its desperate sieges and 
defences. In 1104 it was taken by the Geno- 
ese, from whom Saladin retook it in 1187. The 
assault upon it by Richard Cœur de Lion in 
1191 was one of the most daring feats in the 
Orusades. It remained until 1292 in the oustody 
of the Knights of St. John, who fortified it 
strongly, but were compelled to evacuate it by 
the Turks. It was here that the Turks, sup- 
rted by the chivalric Sidney Smith: and a 
Fandfal of British sailors kept Napoleon and 
thé French army at bay for sixtydays, when he 
raised the siege and retreated, a 1882 Ibra- 
him Pasha, after a six months’ siege, took it by 
storm when Mehemet Ali revolted from the 
Porte, and seized. upon Syria, In- 16, how- 
ever, Syria. was restored to Turkey, and Acre 
again felt the bitterness of war, Ibrahim refus- 
ing to evacuate until after a bombardment b 
the combined. British, Austrian, and: Turkis 
fleata,. Nov. 4. 1840. fs PO Hee Ae She 


ACTIUM (Acrior, now La Punta), a promon- 
‘tory and village in Acarnania, at the entrance 
of the Ambracian gulf, near which Cœsar Octa- 
vius, afterwards the Emperor Augustus, and 
Mark Antony, had a naval engagement, in which 
the former was completely victorious, Sept. 
2, B. C. 81. This battle decided the ques- 
tion of universal dominion. Octavius had 
been master of the West, Antony of the East. 
Both armies were encamped on opposite sides 
of the Ambracian bay. Octavius had 80,000 
men on foot, 12,000 horsemen, and. 260 ships 
of war. Antony had 100,000 foot soldiers, 
12,000 horsemen, and 220 ships.. Antony’s 
ships were armed with catapults, but were cum- 
bersome. Those of Octavius were small, but 
had more speed. Cleopatra reinforcett Antony 


with 60 ships, and at her instigation, and against 
the advice of his own most experienced a 
tains, he offered a naval battle to Octavius. It 
was accepted. Agrippa, the admiral of Octavi- 
us, after the battle had lasted several hours 
without decisive effect, made a rapid manœuvre; 
and Cleopatra took flight with her galleys. The 
voluptuous Antony could not refrain from fol- 
lowing her with a few ships. His fleet, on being 
deserted by its leader, surrendered, and his army 
did the like: after waiting seven days for his 
return. The miserable man had fled with his 
mistress into Egypt. The conqueror, to coms 
memorate his vietory, beautified the temple of 
Apollo which stood at Actium; amd-erscted 
Nicopolis (oity of victory) on: the . northern 
side of the Rull. 2 


SED Bo 


‘ALAND ISLANDS, u group of about 200 
rocky islets, of which 80 are inhabited, situ 
ated at the entrance of the Bofhnian gulf, be- 
tween lat. 59° dnd 60° 92“ N. and long. 19° and 
91° E. % They belong tò Russia, having been 
osded by Sweden in 1809, and form a part'of 
the government of Abo, In Find “Thép 
ulation, about 18, 000 in number; afe· of Swed- 
ish deseont, auff are excellent salférs and fisher 
men. The rocks, covered with a thin soil, pro- 
duce pines and: birches, tye, barley; potatoes, 
hops, flax, and the inhabitants keep great num- 
bers of ‘cattle, and export cheese, Butter, and 
hides; they also manufacture etoth for ‘home 
use and for sails. The chief island is named 
Aland; its area is 28 square miles its popula- 
tion 10,000; it bas a good harbor on the W. 
side. All the harbors are more or- less opti 
fled ;- foremost among these was the island and 
harbor of Bomarsund, taken and blown up in 
1854 by the allied fleets of England and France 
during their war against Russia. In 171% che 
Russian adorak Apraxin wWon a- detisi vs navel 
victory: egainst the Swedesinear 1 CNI or 
Signilskar. Be ses aA G io 


aft 
he ots ay 
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ALDENHOVEN, a small town in Rhenish 
Prussia, on the road from [tlich to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, has given its name to a victory of the 
Austrians under Coburg, over a part of the 
French army of Dumouriez, March 1, 1798. 
After the conquest of Belgium, in 1792, Du- 
mouriez, meditating an invasion of Holland, 
left 70,000 men between the Maes and the 
Roer, to besiege Maestricht and Venloo and to 
cover these sieges, while, with the remainder 
of the army, he advanced from Antwerp into 
Holland. The troops on the Maes were neces- 
sarily much dispersed; the divisions covering 
the sieges were cantoned near Aix-la-Chapell 
Aldenhoven, and Eschweiler. Coburg collecte 
40,000 men, and marched in 2 columns on the 
2 latter places, turned the position of Eschwei- 


ler, took that of Aldenhoven by a front attack, 


and threw the French in disorder on Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which place was taken on the next day. 
Maestricht was delivered, and the Austrian 
advanced guard followed the French even 
across the Macs, and beat them at Tongaes. 
The dispersed French divisions did not rally 
before arriving at Tirlemont, where they waited 
for Dumouriez. Thus the road into Belgium 
was open to the allies, ere conquest of the 
country completed, a few days afterward, by 
the farther victory of Neerwinden. The loss 
of the French during the battle of Aldenhoven, 
and the pursuit, cannot haye been less than 
10,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners, besides 
10,000 who deserted immediately afterward ; 
a great amount of materiel, too, fell into the 
hands of the Austrians. «. 


.. ALESSANDRIA. I. A division of Pied- 
mont, containing about 650,000 inhabitants, 
growing maize, wine, silk, madder, and flax. 

I, A fortified city in Piedmont, situated on the 
confluence of the Bormida and Tanaro, a few 
miles from the Po. It was founded in 1178 by 
the Milanese, as a bulwark against the invasions 
of the German emperors, and has in modern 
times again received significance: as a national 
Italian fortress against Austria, since the cam- 
paigns of 1848 and 49. Though up to the be- 
ginning of this century its fortifications. were 

ut old-fashioned and indifferent, the French in 
vain besieged it in 1657, and Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, in 1707, only took it after a protracted 
defence... The principal strength of the: fortifi- 
cations.as they at present exist, consists in the 
additions made by Napoleon after the annexa- 
tion of Piedmont to France. It is the only 
fortress Napoleon built, and in its works Monta- 
lembert’s new system of casemated batteries 
for: the defence of the dich, was applied for 
the first time, though only partly. Napoleon 
especially strengthened the citadel, a six-fronted 
bastioned work, with many outworks, and con- 
strueted’a bridge-head on the opposite side of 
the Bormida. The Piedmontese government 


has recently resolved to add more works to the 
fortresd, which, if the passage of the Po at Va- 
lenza were properly fortified, might become the 
nucleus of a vast entrenched camp in u dom- 
manding position. The city has n college, the; 
ological seminary,.13 churches, including a ca- 
thedral, aud manufactories of linen, silks; cloths, 
and wax candles, Population, with the sub- 
urbs, 86,0005 ei TEE bay 


“ALMEIDA. I. A town of Portugal, in the 


provinge of Beira, between the rivers Coa and 


uas Casa. Population, 6,200. It is strongly 
fortified, and was the scene of the defeat of the 
French, under Massena, by the duke of Wel- 
lington, Aug. 6, 1811. 


AMUSETTE, a small light cannon carrying 
a ball of one pound weight, and formerly used 
for service in mountainous countries. This gun 
-was highly esteemed by Marshal Saxe, but has 
now gone entirely out of use. , * 


. ANGLESEY, Henry WIN Pacer, mar- 

uis of, a British general, born May 17, 1768, 

ied April 29, 1854. He was the first of tho 
title, his father having been earl of Uxbridge. 
He received his education at Westminster and 
at Christ: church, Oxford. In 1793 he raised a 
regiment at his own expense among his father’s 
tenantry in Staffordshire, with which he served 
in the campaigns in Flanders and Holland. He 
was an officer throughout the Peninsular war. 
In 1808 he jofned Sir John Moore. He de- 
feated the enemy at Mayaga, and repulsed the 
French advanced guard at Benvento, where he 
took General Lefebvre prisoner, and covered 
Sir John Moore’s celebrated retreat, which 
ended in the battle of Corunna. At Waterloo, 
where he commanded the heavy cavalry, he 
headed the terrible British charge that anni- 
hilated the French cuirassiers. In this action 
he lost a leg. In consideration of his public 
‘services he was created Marquis of Anglesey. 
During the trial of Queen Caroline, wife of 
George IV., he advanced strong opinions (pos- 
sibly embittered from his own domestic troubles) 
adverse to the general feeling. Upon one 
occasion he was surrounded by a crowd, who 


` insisted on his shouting for the queen. He re- 


luctantly yielded, and called out, “ Well then, 
the queen, and may all your wives be like her!” 
In 1827, whilst Canning was premier, he. be- 
came master-general of the ordnance, and in 
1828 lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In these offices 
he was extremely popular from the impartiality 
of his administration, whilst his firmness secured 
him the respect of all. In 1828, in a letter to 
Archbishop Curtis, the Roman Catholic primate 
of Ireland, he expressed opinions so favorable to 
Catholic emancipation, that his recall became 
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nec „ and e Dublin Deo. 19, 1828, 
mid the unive regret of all classes; but 
Po Pe Passing of the emancipation act, he was 
restored to his post, from which he retired in 
1885. In 1846 he again became-master-general 
of the ordnance. He was popular with the 
people, both for his conspicuous connection with 
a gou historical epoch, and for his estimable 
pertsonal qualities. He continued in the dis- 
rge of his parliamentary duties in the house 
of lords until the time of his death, and his 
stately figure riding down to the house, will be 
long remembered. He married in 1795 the. 
‘Wanghter of the fourth earl of Jersey, but was 
divorced, and again married in 1810 to the 
daughter of thefirst earl of Cadogan. He had 


u numerous issus, and Was “succeeded: DY , Dis a 
‘eldest son Henry. — „ ye. ot 


` ARBELA, now Azst. or Ersit, a small vil- 
lage in Koordistan, which lies on the usual route 
between Bagdad and Mosul in 86° 11’ N. lat. 
‘according to Niebuhr’s observations, The 
houses gre built of sun-dried bricks, Arbela 
was the name of the third and last of the great 
battles fought between Alexander and Darius 
881 B. O. The battle was not actually fought 
at Arbela, but ot a little place 86 miles west by 
north, called Gaugamela, now Karmeles. After 
the battle Alexander crossed the Lycus and 


Ill. THE THREE REJECTS 


AUGEREAU, Pierre Francois CHARLES, 
marshal of the French empire, duke of Oastig- 
lione, born Oct. 21, 1757, died June 12, 1815. 
He was the son of a grocer of Paris, and at an 
early age entered the Neapolitan army, in which 
he continued a private until he was 30 years of 
sgo, when he quitted the army, and settling at 

aples, gained his livelihood by teaching fenc- 
ing; until, being suspected of revolutionary 
principles, he was ordered to quit Italy. Enter- 
ing the republican army of the south, after the 
revolution, he rose rapidly from grade to grade, 
by the sheer dint of intrepidity ; for he had no 
military genius, if he had even military talents, 


which seems to be doubtful—other talent he 


certainly had none. His manners were rude, 
coarse, unpolished, almost to the verge of bru- 
tality ; his avarice was so greedy and shameless, 
that it passed into a proverb with the army. 
He was close, sudden, and treacherous, which 
last quality of his character he ghowed by be- 
traying two monarchs, within but a few months; 
and his insolence to the fallen emperor, after his 
banishment, called forth the scorn and reproach 
of Napoleon’s very enemies. His courage was 
his only virtue, and that partook, in some de- 
gree, of the brutal character of a bull-dog’s 
pluck, rather than of the considerate courage 
of a calm and high-minded man; he but once 
displayed talent and skill at Jena, and that so 
unexpectedly, that the conséquences were con- 
sidered the result of accident, rather than of 
well-planned strategy. In 1794, he was made 
ene in the army of the eastern 
Pyrenees, and afterward general of division. 
On the peace with Spain, he was appointed to 
the army of Italy, and in it saved in all its 
campaigns under Bonaparte. At Lodi, he dis- 
f himself, but it was after the repulse 
of the officers in command of his rear at Valette, 


“that he assailed and stormed the position of 


Castiglione, in a style, and with a degree of 
intrepidity, which Napoleon never forgot. In 
the overthrow of the directory, on the 18th 
Fructidor, he played the part of Bonapartes 
tool, in expectation of the succession of. one of 
the expelled: directors; but, being disappointed 
of his expeotations, he affected the severe re- 
publican, and on the general’s return from 
Egypt, held. aloof from him, until. after the 
revolution of Brumaire, when he was the fore- 
most in the worship of the rising sun. Shortly 
after the establishment of the empire, he was 
rewarded with the baton of a marshal, and 
created duke of Castiglione. In the wars with 
Austria and Prussia, he greatly distinguished 
himself, especially at Jena. At Eylau, he dis- 
played unbounded heroism; for, being 80 ih 
with a fever that he could hardly sit upright, 
he compelled his servants to tie him to his sads- 
dle, and thus led his column into the thickest 
of the fight. Being wounded, however, he was 
compelled to fall back, his men were thrown 
into disorder, and Napoleon, forgetting the gal- 
lantry of the attempt, in the failure of the re- 
sult, sent him home in disgrace. He was still 
in disgrace, and unemployed, during the Rus. 
sian expedition, but subsequently distinguished 
himself at Leipsic; and when France was in- 
vaded in 1814, was intrusted with the defenoe 
of Lyons, which he pledged himself to make 
good to the last; but failing, through want of 
means, to make good his word, he was unjustly 
subjected to public censure, and again dis- 
graced. While in retirement at Valence, a 
proclamation appeared in his name, stigmatiz- 
ing the emperor as an odious despot, and a 
mean coward, who knew not how to die as he- 
comes a soldier; and, although the authenticity 
of the document has been denied by his de- 
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fenders, Napoleon believed in its truth. It is 
yet doubtful whether this proclamation was 
issued with the marshal’s consent or not, but 
the weight of the evidence, tegether with his 
subsequent conduct, confirms, rather than in- 
validates the charge. On the passage of Napo- 
leon to his seat of exile in Elba, the fallen mon- 
arch met his ex-marshal, on the road near 
Valence; and both descending from their car- 
riages an interview followed, in which it was 
observed tliat Augereau had the bad taste, if: 
not brutality, to wear his helmet in presence of 


the master to whom he owed all his honors? 
and which terminated in an altercation disered- 


itable to both parties. On the restoration of 
Louis XVIII., Augereau gave in his adhesion, 


received the cross of St. Louis, the command 


of the 14th division, and was appointed a peer 
of France, 
Elba, he remained inactive until the emperor 
was actually in Paris, when he would have re- 
turned to his eagles, but Napoleon would not 
trust him, and he received neither command 
in the army nor seat in the seuate. On the 
second restoration of the Bourbons, he would 


again have made his peace with Louis, but_ 


finding no encduragement, retired to hig seat at 
TREA where he died of dropsy in the chest. 


_ AUSTERLITZ, a town of Moravia, in the cir- 
cle of Brünn, 12. miles E. S. E. from Brünn, the 

ofthe district and circle. This little town 
owas inn celebrity to the battle won by Napoleon, 
ever the united Austrian and Russian armies, 
Dee. 2. 1805. On Nov. 13, of that year, Vienna, 
which had never yet yielded to an enemy, was 
entered: by Gen. Zebastiani, with a brigade of 
dragoong, supported by Murat, Lannes, and 
Bertrand, at the head of a powerful force of 

iers. By a stratagem conducted with 


vtrepidity and coolness, which would have 


deen admirable, had it not been stained by 
more than a suspicion of a breach of faith, these 
generals made themselves masters of the bridge 
of Thabor, which had been lined with combus- 
tibles, trains laid and matches lighted, ready 
for instant conflagration, and thus placing them- 
selves æ cheval on the Danube, destroyed the 
effect of the masterly movements of Kutusoff, 
who was no longer protected in his rear by 
the Danube, but was forced toretreat, if retreat 
were possible, on the second Rassian army, in 
the presence of an enemy 4 times superior to 
his own force. Delighted with the success of 
their stratagem of the bridge of Thabor, by means 
of a pretended armistice, Murat endeavored to 
lay the same game, a second time, on the wily 
Rasen but he turned the game on the in- 
ventors, and by pretending to fall into the 
snare extricated his whole force, with the ex- 
ception of a rear-guard of 8,000 men, under 
Bagration, whom he left to check the Freneh, 


On the return of Napoleon from 


exposed to their whole power, while he with 
his army defiled rapidly to the rear and gained 
the important post of Znaim, where he was 
joined by Bagration, bringing in 5,000 men, 
after fighting the whole French army, during a 
whole day and half a night, at Hollabrunn and 
Guntersdorf, where he left 8,000 dead on the field, 
The remainder of the month was consumed, by 
both parties, in almost unparalleled efforts to 
reinforce and concentrate their armies; and, at 
its close, the allied Austrian and Russian 
armies had effected their junction at Wischau, 
to the number of 104 battalions and 159 squad- 
rons, presenting a grand total of 75,000 men. 
In addition to these, a division under the grand 
duke Constantine, and a strong corps under 
Benningsen, were hourly.expected, which would 
have raised the allied forces to 90,000 men, 
while it was known that Prussia was arming, 
and that in a few days the French communica- 
tions would be menaced by the appearance of 
troops of that nation on the Danube. At this 
time, the French army was but little over 
50,000 strong, and when Constantine’s rein- 
forcements had joined the allies, had they act- 
ed with vigor, Napoleon would have been in 
great danger. But their movements were slow 
and vacillating; Napoleon also was reinfurced, 
so that his army amounted to 70,000 men, at 
the moment when the Austro-Russian army 
determined to attack him. In this emergency 
Napoleon evacuated the fown of Austerlitz, 
and concentrated his whole force round Brinn, 
retiring his right wing, as if fearful of an attack 
in that quarter, in the hope of inducing the 
enemy to quit his commanding station, on the 
heights of Pratzen, in which case he felt’ cer- 
tain of taking him at disadvantage. ©: Accord- 
ingly, on Dea. 1, with the first dawn of morn- 
ing, to his inexpressible delight, the great lead- 
er saw the enemy descending into the valley 
and moving deliberately in a flank march of 5 
massive columns, across or around. his whole 
postion, in order to attack his left wing. The 
French army occupied a concentric semicircle 
of heights, partially covered by wooded emi- 
nences, villages, and a chain of fish ponds, 
morasses, and little lakes, The left wing was 
commanded by Lannes, Bernadotte, and Oudi- 
not, with the cavalry of Murat, and the impe- 
rial guard, under Bessiéres, in reserve. Soult 
held the centre, which was immensely strong; 
and Davoust, who had been brought up with 
great difficulty from Hungary, commanded the 
right, which was thrown back ia a great semi- 
circle to the lake of Mœnitz, and had his reserves 
atthe abbey of Raygern in the rear. All day 
long Napoleon watched the enemy with an eagle 
eye, as by crowding the heights of Pratzen 
with their glittering masses they endeavored to 
conceal their general movements around his 
front, in order to attack his right wing in over- 
whelming force. But, when the sun set, he was 
assured that he had them in the hollow of his 
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hand; and, as was his wont, he rode through 
his camp addressing his men with those words 
of fire, which none knew so well to utter, and 
dictated one of those magical proclamations, 
which, if they appear to us, when read in the 
closet, wordy and bombastic, stirred the souls 
of his soldiers, and rendered them invincible. 
During the night, which was the first anniver- 
sary of his coronation, the soldiery, wrought 
up to the highest possible pitch of excitement, 
celebrated. the event by making huge bonfires 
of the straw of their bivouacs and the wood of 
their huts, and the hours of darkness were spent 
in tumults of joy, and amid the anticipations of 
certain victory. When the sun rose, bright and 
cloudless, that “sun of Austerlitz”? which so 
often furnished Napoleon with a theme for his 
bold and sublime apostrophes, the ruin of 
the enemy was apparent to all eyes. The 
heights of Pratzen, the key of their posi- 
tion, were utterly deserted, and their huge and 
massy divisions were toiling in eolumns of 
march, around the whole front of the ooncen- 
trated French semicircle, intent on turning the 
right wing of Napoleon, who had only to Jaunch 
out masses in all directions, like radii from a 
common centre, in order to attack the enemy 
in flank, and at the utmost. disadvantage, on all 

ints simultaneously. It appeared as if no num- 

er, no severity of defeats, could teach the allies, 
that they were dealing with one in whose pres- 
ence to make one false move was to be annihi- 
lated. The marshals saw the advantage, and 
besought the emperor to give the signal for 
action without delay. But his keener eye, 
while it saw all that they saw, perceived 
that the decisive moment was not yet. The 
half-committed blunder might possibly have 
been retrieved, and he waited. “When the 
enemy is making a false movement, gentlemen, 
we must take care not to interrupt him: We 
will wait 20 minutes.“ Before that time had 
elapsed, the faulty movement was complete; 
the rear of the Russian guns was heard from 
the extreme French left; and an aide-de-camp 
galloped up, with tidings that Davoust was. 
hard pressed in the village of Sokolnitz. “Now 


we 


is the time,” said Napoleon, ordering his mar- 


shals to their posts, and to commence the at- 
tack on all points; while, mounting his horse, 
he exclaimed, “Soldiers, the enemy has impru- 
dently exposed himself to your blows, we shall 
finish the war with a clap of thunder!” And 
so it was. Soult’s centre instantly forced, car- 
ried, and held the heights of Pratzen, in spite 
of the most desperate efforts of Kolowrat and 
Kutusoff to retake it. Bernadotte and Lannes, 
simultaneously, fell on the Russian right, taking 
it utterly by surprise; and, although the Aus- 
trian cuirassiers in that quarter, and the Rus- 
sian cuirassiers of the imperial guard, led by 
Constantine in person, in the centre, made a 
desperate effort to retrieve the day, and, for 
awhile, were successful, so soon as the French 


reserves of the imperial guard came up, under 
Rapp and Bessiéres, all was over. The centre 
was pero through, and driven completely off 
the field, in confusion. The carnage and dis- 
order were hideous; and, to increase both, the 
icy surface of the frozen morasses and lakes, 
across which the fugitives were attempting to 
escape, broke, partly from the weight of the 
artillery and the pressure of the columns, part- 
ly from the effect of the French shells bursting 
under it; and above 2,000 men perished in the 
waters. Meantime, with characteristic obsti- 
nacy, Davoust, though sore pressed on the 


French right, had held out, until, the Russian 


centre and right being annihilated, or pushed 
off the field, Napoleon directed Soult, from the 


- victorious centre, and all the reserves of the 


imperial guard, to wheel upon the rear of the 
Russian left, which had been thus fur saodéss- 
ful. It was a portion of this force which, while 
endeavoring to reopen its communication with 
its own centre, perished in the frozen lakes, ‘as 


just related. The ruin of the whole army Was 


now complete; and the last stroke was the 
breaking of Murat’s cavalry, and the infantry 
of Suchet, into the retreating masses of this 
last force, dislodging it from the road to Ol- 
mutz, and capturing all its artillery and baggage. 
The loss of the allies was immense; above 10,- 
000 men were left on the field; above 20,000 
were prisoners; 185 guns, 400 caissons, and 45 
standards were the trophies of the battle. Its 
fruits were the close of the campaign; the 
peace of Presburg; the subjugation, for the 
moment, of all northern Europe; and the death 
of William Pitt, who died, almost broken- 
hearted, at the apparent failure of all his efforts. 
Austerlitz is justly considered as one of Napo- 
leon’s greatest victories, and the strongest proof 
of his surpassing military genius; for although 
the errors of the allies were doubtless its pri- 
mary cause, the coup d'œil which detected the 
blunder, the patience which abided its time for 
the completion, the decision which struck the 
crushing blow, and the lightning swiftness 
which consummated the ruin, were beyond 
praise, almost beyond admiraiion. Austerlitz 
was a miracle of strategy, and will not be 


forgotten until wars have ceased to be. 


BADAJOZ, a town and fortress of Spain, the 
capital of Estremadura, on the river Guadiana, 
82 miles N. N. W. of Seville, and 49 S. of Al- 
cantara; pop. about 15,000. It is especially 
celebrated for its events during the peninsular 
war. The first of these was the fearful massacre 
of May, 1808, on the breaking out of the general 
insurrection against the French. The governor, 
who wished to suppress the riot, was dragged out 
of his house, and murdered by the mob. On Feb. 
5, 1811, when Massena was in full retreat, before 
Wellington, from the impregnable lines of Torres 
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Vedras, Soult took up his position before the 
walls of Badajoz, defended by the veteran, 
Menacho. Wellington made every effort to 
enable Mendizabel, the Spanish general, in the 
field, to raise the siege ; and sent to him for that 
purpose, all the Spanish divisions of his own 
army, which rendered the Spaniards in the field, 
without taking the garrison into consideration, 
fully equal to the French force outside of the 
fortress. However Mendizabel, the Spanish com- 
mander, suffered himself to be surprised and 
cut to pieces with the loss of 8,000 men and 
all his artillery, a few escaping, with their 
general, into Elvas, while 8,000 threw them- 
selves into Badajoz, which now had 9,000 men 
within the walls, and 170 guns. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, Menacho was killed during a sally 
on the evening of March 2, the ramparts were 
partially breached, and although the’ breaches 
were impracticable while the French had but 6 


guns in battery, one of which was dismounted, - 


and while it was known that Beresford was on 
the march to relieve the garrison, at the head 
of 12,000 men, Imas, who had succeeded to 
the command of the place, shamefully surren- 
dered it. This disaster, which the duke of 
Wellington described as, in his opinion, by far 
the greatest misfortune which had befallen the 
allies since the commencement of the penin- 
sular war, occurred March 10, 1811; and 
immediately, as soon as the retreat of Mas- 
sena was fully developed, Wellington deter- 
mined to retake the stronghold of Badajoz. It 
was accordingly invested, May 5, 1811, and 
though there was not tllen in the British army 
& single corps of sappers and miners, nor a soli- 
tary private who knew how to conduct ap- 
proaches under fire, the siege was begun with 
great alacrity. But before much had been ac- 
complished, Soult came up from Seville, and 
the battle of Albuera was fought. After this 
battle, Wellington, who had come up in person, 
renewed the siege with the utmost vigor. On 
June 6, the breach was declared practicable, 


but on that day and on June 9, the British 
troops were repulsed in two several attacks, 


with prodigious loss; and Marmont and Soult 
coming up with vastly superior numbers, Wel- 
lington was reluctantly compelled to raise the 
siege, and retire into Portugal.—On the morning 
of Jan. 8, Wellington crossed the Agueda, and 
resumed the offensive, while the enemy were far 
aloof. After the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
by storm, Jan. 18, 1812, Wellington turned his 
attention toward Badajoz, which he resolved to 
take by a similar coup de main. With great 
skill and subtlety, he contrived to deceive Na- 
poleon himself, to whom all the details of the 
war were referred by telegraph, so completely 
that no steps were taken for the relief of the 
place, until the English siege artillery was ac- 
‘tually before the walls. On March 15, the pon- 
toons were thrown across the Guadiana, and on 
the 17th the investment of the fortress was 


completed. It was a place of great strength, 
most ably defended by Philippon, who by his 
former successful defence had become thor- 
oughly acquainted with all its strength and 
weakness, and was admirably seconded in his 
defence, by a picked garrison of 5,000 men, the 
flower of the French armies, and whose resist- 
ance, although unsuccessful, crowned him with 
undying honor. On the 24th, as it was known 
that Soult was energetically striving to raise 
means for the relief of the place, the advanced 
post, called the Picurina, though not breached, 
was stormed and taken, with a loss of 850 nen 
in the assault, which lasted but one hour, al- 
though Philippon was confident of making the 
fort good for 4 or 5 days, and delaying by so 
long the fall of the place. On the morning of 
April 6, the walls of the town itself were 
breached in 8 places, and the breaches wero 
declared practicable, although the counterscarp 
remained entire, and prodigious efforts had been 
made to retrench the breaches, and to fortify 
the summit of the ruins, which were rendered 
impassable by huge beams bristling with sword 
blades, while the whole ascent: was strewed 
with live shells, and honey-combed with mines, 
ready to explode under the feet of the assail- 
ants.—At 10 o’clock at night the assault com- 
menced, by the most of 2 divisions, in all 10,000 
strong, preceded by storming parties each of 
500 men, with ladders and axes, led by their 
respective forlorn hopes, against the 8 breaches, 
while Picton, with a third division, was destined 
to storm the castle in the rear, during the pro- 
ess of the main assaults. Nothing like the 
oss and carnage of that hideous midnight at- 
tack has been recorded in the history of war. 
The breaches were carried, amid the explosion 
of mines, the bursting of shells, the roar of 
ordnance, and the roll of musketry ; but when 
the top was won, the retrenchments could not 
be forced, although the men confronted death in 
every form, and fought hand to hand with the 
French grenadiers across the barrier. After 2 
hours of desperate fighting, in which 2,000 men 
had fallen within the space of a few hundred 
square feet—by Wellington’s orders, the troops 
were ordered to retire, and reform for a second 
attack. But in the mean time, Picton, though 
he had been once repulsed, scaled tlie castle, 
which had not been breached at all, and which, 
even after it was in the hands of the enemy, 
Philippon could not believe to have been taken ; 
while Walker, with a brigade of Portuguese, in- 
tended only to make a diversion by a false at- 
tack, scaled the bastion of Vincente, and, at the 
very moment when all was in confusion, disas- 
ter, and retreat, at the breaches, the English 
ponies, answering each other from the castle 
and the great square of the town, announced 
that the place was lost and wou.—The breaches 
were abandoned ; the garrison retreated across 
the Guadiana, into tho adjoining fortress of San 
Cristoval, where they surrendered at discre- 
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tion che next morning; the assailants, now un- 
resisted, poured in by the breaches, by the 
gates, over the ramparts, and, maddened by 
their losses, and drunk with blood and the fu- 
rious hour of battle, did deeds that night which 
might well make the angels weep, and which 
obscured, if they could not efface, the glory of 
their wonderful achievement.—Thus in 11 days 
of open trenches, and 19 of siege, the strongest 
place in Spain, with 120 heavy guns, and all its 
garrison of 3,800 men, with their governor, 1,500 
having fallen during the siege, was taken, con- 


trary to all the probabilities and chances of 
warlike fortune.— The conquerors lost 5,000 
men and officers, including 700 Portuguese, 
during the siege; no less than 8,500 of whom 
(800 of them dead) were stricken down in the 
last assault. Still, fearful as was the price, it 
was not too dearly paid; since by the taking of 
Badajoz, the path was opened into the very 
heart of Spain, and the career of victory com- 
menced, which only ended when the allied 
armies defiled through the streets of the French 
metropolis, . : 


V. THE AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA 


From the American Cyclopaedia, 


Vol. 11, 1875 


MARX, Karl, a German socialist, born in 
Treves in 1818. Ile completed his studies in 
Bonn and Berlin, and became in 1842 chief 
editor of the Jtheinische Zeitung in Cologne. 
That journal being suppressed in 1843, he us- 
sociated himself in Paris with Arnold Ruge in 
a critical revision of Hogel’s “ Philosophy of 
Jurisprudence,” and with Friedrich Engels in 
the publication of Die heilige Familie, directed 
against Bruno Bauer and kindred writers. At 
the same time he attacked Prussia in the press, 
and at the request of that power he was ex- 
pelled from France in 1846 and went to Brus- 
seln, where he and Engels published in 1848 a 
manifesto embodying the views of an interna- 
tional congress of workmen held at London in 
the preceding year; and he was then also ex- 
pelied from Belgium. The revolution of 1848 
enabled him to return to Paris and to Cologne, 
where he speedily founded tho Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, « revolutionary journal advocating 
the refusal of taxes as long as liberty was not 
established. His continued agitation involved 
him in perpetual conflicts with the authori- 
ties, and in 1849 he was expelled on account 
of his connection with the insurgents in tho 
grand duchy of Baden. He once more went 
to Paris, and after the insurrection of June 
13 to London, where he has since lived. IIe 
issued here in 1850-51 a monthly edition of 
the Jeheinische Zeitung, printed at Hamburg. 
In 1864 he was admitted as member of the 
newly established Internationale, and drew up 
the manifesto and statutes of this association, 
which were adopted in 1866 at the congress of 
Genova, und henceforth he was officially rec- 
ognized as the master spirit of that organiza- 
tion. (See INTERNATIONAL Association.) His 
principal works are: Misère de la philoso- 


“phie: Réponse d la Philosophie de la misère de 


Proudhon (Brussels, 1847); Zur Kritik der 
politischen Oekonomie (Berlin, 1859); as 
Kapital: Kritik der politischen Oekonomic 
(1859); and Herr Vogt (London, 1860), in 
which he acensed Karl Vogt and his adherents 
of having sold themselves to Napoleon III. 


From Appletons’ Annual Cyclo- 
paedia, 1883 


Marx, Karl, a German socialist, died in Lon- 
don, March 15, 1883. Ile was born at Trier, 
May 2, 1818. Ilis father was a lawyer. Le 
studied law and philosophy at Bonn and 
Berlin, and was about to become a tutor at 
Bonn, when a chance acquaintance led him to 
enter the office of the radical “Rhenish Ga- 
zette,” the direction of which he assumed in 
1842. A year later the paper was suppressed. 
Marx went first to Paris to study the French 
political economists, and directed his attention 
at the same time to Iegel’s philosophy of juris- 
prudence, on which he published a critique in 
1844 in the Franco-German Year-Book,” ed- 
ited by him and Arnold Ruge. Expelled from 
France, he settled at Brussels, where he pub- 
lished, in 1847, the first of his writings on eco- 
nomical questions, a polemic entitled“ Misère 
de la philosophie,“ in answer to Froudhon's 
„Philosophie de la misère.” In the same year, 
in conjunction with his Rhenish countryman, 
Friedrich Engels, who had studied for years 
the economical conditions of England, ho set 
on foot the first and most famous of socialist 
congresses in London, at which the “ Manifesto 
of the Communistie Party” was published. 
For this he was expelled from Belgium, and at 
tho outbreak of the revolution returned to 
Cologne, where he edited—in association with 
Engels, Freiligrath, Hermann Becker, Albert 
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Wollf, later of the Figaro,“ who furnished 
Jeuilletona, Ferdinand Lassalle, and others 
the “New Rhenish Gazette.” His acquaint- 
ance with Lassallo bore important fruits in 


the Social-Democratic movement in Germany, 


and the present social projects of the German 
Government. The journal called upon the 
people to refuse to pay taxes after the coun- 
ter-revolution, and for this it was suppressed. 
Marx then fled to England, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the conditions of labor in 
the line of research initiated by Engels. The 
effect of Marx’s contributions to the science of 
political economy was marred by his revolu- 
tionary schemes to carry his theories into prac- 
tice. In 1864 a socialist meeting was held in 
St. James’s Iall, in London, at which social- 
ism was declared to be communistic and inter- 


national. A committee was appointed to draw 


up a plan of organization. In the committee 
Marx was the principal person. Ile drew up 


the statutes which were adopted at tlie Social. 
ist Congress at Geneva in 1866 as those of tho 
International Society, of which Marx remaineg 

under the title of secretary, the head and ac. 
knowledged leader until 1872. A defection 
of the English members resulted in the victor 

of the Federalists, who advocated the organi. 
zation of the labor movement on national lines. 
Marx consequently ceased his agitation. llis 
principal work was Capital“ (1867), pre. 
ceded by a “Critique on Political Economy" 
(1859). A second part of his great work, deal- 
ing with the distribution of wealth, whilo the 
first treated of production, was left in manu— 
script. Marx assailed the English school of 
political economy with great dialectical power, 
but in a polemical tone, which concealed the 
extent to which ho assimilated the ideas of 
Adam Smith and the older writers. His wife 
was a sister of Minister von Westphalen, of 
the Prussian reactionary Cabinet headed by 
Manteuffel. ` 
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| 1. GENERAL INFORMATION TABLE 


J. I: Author of article ae aseribed in MEW, Vol.14, (E = Engels; M = Mara; M/E = Marx and 
ele.) Col. 2: List of articles in the NAC alphabetical order, Col, 3: Location of art- 
win the NAC, by volume number and inclusive pagination., Col. 4: Location in MEW, Vol. 
by inclusive pagination. Col. 5: Location in Russian Sochineniia, let ed., by initial 
gw mmber, Col. 6: Location in Russian Sochineniia, 2nd ed., by inclusive pagination. 

. J: Date the article was written, as given in MEW, Col. 8: This serial number repre- 
wa the order in which the articles are published in MEW, this being the chronological 


ur in which they were. written--with the exception of "Army," which leads off in MEW but 
ire numbered chronologically like the rest. 


Article NAC Ger. Russ. Russ. When Written 
Vol.& p. MEW 1. ed. 3. ed. 

Fiss 1:7 83 86 c. 10 Aug. 1857 10 
Adjutant © 1:127-128 49 51-52 bet. 11 July & 10 Aug.1857 1 
i Afghanistan 1:165-169 73-82 531 76-85 [C. 10 Aug. 1857 9 
Airey 1:256 60 63 bet. 11 July § 10 Aug. 1857 5 

t Albuera 1:288 50-51 53-54 | bet.ll July & 10 Aug.1857 2 
: Algeria 1:348-351 95-106 99-110 C. 17 Sept.1857 16 
: Alma 1:393-394 52-56 540 55-59 bet. 11 July & 10 Aug. 1857 3 
Munition 1:483 107 111-112 c. 17 sept. 1857 17 
t Armada 2:105-106 164-167 543 172-175 bet. end July & 23 Oct. 1857 38 
i Amy 2:123-140 5-48 367 5-50 Aug. 24 Sept. 1857 8 
„i Arquebuse 2:155 57-59 60-62 bet. 11 July § 10 Aug.1857 4 
{ artillery 2:179-188 187-212 411 196-221 mid-Oct, - 26 Nov. 1857 41 
Aspern 2:221-223 61-67 547 64-70 bet. 14 July & 10 Aug. 1857 6 
i Attack 2: 320-322 68-72 553 71-75 bet. 14 July é 10 Aug. 188? 7 
WE Ayacucho 2:424 168-169 176-177 bet. 21 Sept. & 23 Oct.1857 39 
i Barbette 2615-616 84 87 c. 14 Sept. 1857 11 
E Barclay 2: 624-625 88-90 569 92-94 bet. 10 8 15 Sept. 1857 14 
i Bastion 2:720-721 85-86 88-89 c. 14 sept. 1857 12 
battery 2:741-743 122-124 127-129 c. 28 Sept.1857 22 
i Battle 2743-745 117-121 571 122-126 C. 21 Sept. 185) 21 
l Bayonet 2:771 87 90-91 C. 14 Sept.1857 13 
WE Bem 3:112-114 129-132 578 134-137 2nd half Sept. 1857 26 
\E Bennigsen  3:133-134 108-111 575 113-116 bet. 10 & 22 Sept. 1857 18 
\E Beresford 3161-162 284-285 294-295 | begin'g March - 9 Apr. 1858 63 
f Berme 3:175 244 253 c. 28 Jan. 1858 51 
( Bernadotte 3:177-181 154-163 582 161-171 ber. 17 Sept. & 15 oct. 1857 37 
i Berthier 3: 199-200 91-94 591 95-98 c. 15 Sept. 1857 15 
i Bessidres 3208-209 133-134 138-139 C. 29 Sept.1857 27 
E Bidassoa 3: 247-248 253-258 894 262-267 C. 11 Feb. 1858 54 
E Bivouac 3:303 125 130 c. 28 Sept. 1857 23 
| Blenheim 3:346 245-246 254-255 C. 28 Jan. 1858 52 
Blindage 3:359 126-127 131-132 c. 28 Sept.1857 24 
WE Blucher 3:386-392 170-186 598 178-195 22 Sept. - 30 Oct.1857 40 
lum 3: 396-397 112-114 614 117-119 22 Sept. 1857 19 
i Bolivar 3:440-446 217-231 617 226-240 | c.8 Jan. 1858 43 
“(i Bomarsund 3:451 283 293 c.18 March 1858 62 
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Wollf, later of the“ Figaro, who furnished 
feuilletons, Ferdinand Lussallo, and others 
the New Rhenish Gazette.” His acquaint- 
ance with Lasgallo bore important fruits in 
the Social-Democratic movement in Germany, 
and the present social projects of the German 
Government, The journal called upon the 
people to refuse to pay taxes after the coun- 
ter-revolution, and for this it was suppressed. 
Marx then fled to England, and devoted bim- 
golf to the study of the conditions of labor in 
the line of research initiated by Engels. The 
effect of Marx's contributions to the science of 
political economy was marred by his revolu- 
tionary schomes to carry his theories into prac- 
tice. In 1864 a socialist meeting was held in 
St. James's Mall, in London, at which social- 
ism was declared to be communistic and inter- 
national. A committee was appointed to draw 
up a plan of organization. In the committee 
Marx was tho principal person. Ile drew up 


tho statutes which were adopted at the Social. 
ist Congress at Geneva in 1866 as those of the 
International Society, of which Marx remained 

under the title of secretary, tho bead and ae. 
knowledged leader until 1872. A defection 
of the English members resulted in the victory 
of the Federalists, who advocated the organi- 
zation of the labor movement on national lines. 
Murx consequently ceased his agitation. lis 
principal work was Capital“ (1867), pre- 
ceded by a “Critique on Political Economy” 
(1859). A second part of his great. work, deal- 
ing with the distribution of wealth, while the 
first treated of production, was left in manu- 
script. Marx assailed the English school of 
political economy with great dialectical power, 
but in a polemical tone, which concealed the 
extent to which ho assimilated the ideas of 
Adam Smith and the older writers. lis wife 
was a sister of Minister von Westphalen, of 
the Prussian reactionary Cabinet headed by 
Manteuffel. i 
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Bomb 

Bomb Ketch 
Bomb-proof 
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Bombardment 
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Campaign 
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Case Shot 
Catapult 
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Fortification 
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3: 2451-452 
3:452 
3:452 
3:453 
3:453 
3:453 
3:491 
3:533-535 
3:543-544 
3:589-590 
3:668 
3:690-692 
3:693 
4:15-16 
4:59-60 
4:82-83 
4:126-128 
4:312-313 
4:314 
4:411 
4:412 
4:423 
4:489 
4:502 
4:511-512 
4:552 
4:600-611 
$3431-432 
7:612-623 
9: 512-822 


12: 143-149 368-380 


Ger. 
MEW 
141-142 
146 
148 
147 
143 
144-145 
128 
247-252 
135-136 
115-116 
272-274 
-149-153 
263-264 
137-140 
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213-216 
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266-269 
232-233 
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240-241 
236-237 
242-243 
238-239 
265 

286-314 
270-271 
315-339 
340-367 


436 
643 
492 
466 
517 
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1. ed. 


Russ. 

2. ed. 
146-147 
151 
153-154 
152 

148 
149-150 
133 
256-261 
140-141 
120-121 
282-284 
155-160 
272-273 
142-145 
268-271 
222-225 
285-292 
275-278 
241-242 
243 

244 
249250 
245-246 
251-2252 
247-248 
274 
296-325 
279-281 
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8 Sept. 1857 

c. 28 Jan. 1858 

bet. 22 & 29 Sept. 1857 

22 Sept. 1857 

c. 24 Feb. 1858 

c. 14 Oct. 1857 

bet. 23 § 29 Sept. 1857 
bet. 23 8 29 Sept. 1857 
c. 11 Feb. 1858 

27 Nov. 1857 

bet. begin“g Feb. 6 8 Mar. 1858 
c. 18 Feb. 1858 

7 Jan. 1858 

c. 7 Jan. 1858 

21 Jan. 1858 

c. 21 Jan. 1858 

c. 21 Jan. 1858 

c. 21 Jan. 1858 

c. 21 Jan. 1858 

c. 18 Feb. 1858 

begin'g Mar, - c. 21 June 1858 
2nd half Jan. Feb. 1858 
May - c. 9 June 1859 
Sept. - c. 10 Oct. 1859 
c. 22 Nov. 1860 
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Abensberg 1:29 
Brown, Sir George 3:751-752 
Bulow 4:95 
Cart ouch 4:502 
Fulminates 8:5-6 
Acre, St. Jean d' 1:76-77 
Actium 1:80 
Al and Islands 17270 
Aldenhoven 1:303-304 
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Almeida 1:399 
Amusette 1:500 
Anglesey 1:570-571 
Arbe la 2:11 
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5 2. M-E Correspondence — List 


Following is a list of letters written by Marx or Engels on matters rela- 
ting to the NAC or to articles for it, for the period through 1861. The 
indexes in MEW (Vols. 14, 29-30) do not lead to as complete a list. The 
inder to the older Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Abt. 3 (Marx-Engels corres- 
pondence) ig even more incomplete with reference to the NAC. At the time 
the following list was drawn up, the publication of MEW wae still unfin- 
ished, the last volume published being Volume 34. The page numbers listed 
in the third colum, under the appropriate volume mmber, refer to MEW, 4 
include only those passages referring to the NAC. In the main liet, the 
firet colum contains either M-E (= Marz to Engels) or E-M (= Engels to 
Marz), In the supplementary list, Letters to Other Correspondents," all 
the letters are by Marx and the firet colwm gives the name of the recip- 
tent, 


1857 Vol.29 E-M 7 Jan. 251-252 
M-E 21 Apr. 125 M-E 11 Jan. 256 
E-M 22 Apr. 126-128 E-M 14 Jan, 257 
M-E 23 Apr. 129-130 M-E Ic. 16] Jan. (actually 259 
M-E 8 May 132 dated 14 Jan.) 
M-E 23 May 140 M-E 23 Jan. 262 
E-M 28 May 141-142 E-M 25 Jan, 264 
M-E 29 June 145 ‘E-M 28 Jan. 266 
M-E 6 July 148-149 M-E 29 Jan. 269 
E-M [11] July 151 E-M 30 Jan, 271 
ME 16 July 156 M-E 1 Feb. 273-274 
M-E 24 July 157 E-M 8 Feb. 276 
E-M 21 Aug. 162, 164 M-E 10 Feb. 277 
E-M 25 Aug. 167 E-M 11 Feb. 278 
M-E 26 Aug. 168-169 M-E 14 Feb. 280 
E-M 8 Sept, 170-171 E-M 18 Feb. 282 
E-M 10 Sept. 172 M-E 22 Feb. 284-285 
E-M (11 or 12 Sept.] 173 E-M 24 Feb. 287 
M-E 15 Sept. 174 M-E 2 Mar. 292 
M-E 17 Sept. 176 E-M 4 Mar. 295 
E-M 18 Sept. 177-178 E-M 11 Mar. 299 
M-E 21 Sept. 179 M-E 15 Mar. 300 
E-M 21 Sept. 180-181 E-M [16 Mar.] 301 
E-M 22 Sept. 183-186 E-M 17 Mar. 305 
M-E 23 Sept. 188 M-E 19 Mar. 307 
E-M 24 Sept. 191 E-M 26 Mar. 308 
M-E 25 Sept. 192-193 E-M 22 Apr. 322 
E-M 19 Oct, 196 M-E 2 July 335 
M-E 20 Oct, 201 M-E 13 Aug. 352 
E-M 29 Oct. 202 
M-E 31 Oct. 205 1859 Vol.29 
M-E 13 Nov, 207 M-E 9 Apr. me 
E-M 15 Nov. 208,212 M-E 10 June 450 
E-M 16 Nov. 214 M-E 1 Aug. 467 
E-M 7 Dec, 221 E-M 3 Aug. 486 
M-E 23 Sept. 483 
1858 Vol.29 E-M [bet.23-27] Sept. 484 
M-E 5 Jan. 247-248 E-M 3 Oct. 488 
E-M 6 Jan. 249 M-E 10 Oct. 494 
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1860 Vol.30 


M-E 25 Sept. 95 
E-M 1 oct. 98,99 
M-E 2 Oct, 101 
M-E 25 Oct, 107 
M-E 23 Nov. 113 


LETTERS TO OTHER CORRESPONDENTS 


Marx to: Date 

Lassalle 10 June 1859 
J'zrat Weber 24 Feb. 1860 
Lassalle 15 Feb. 1861 


Carl Siebel 28 Mar. 1861 


3. M-E Correspondence — Index 


Vol. & 


Page 


29: 606 
30:474 
30:584 
30:592 


This index includes references in MEW to individual articles only, not to 
the NAC in general. All page numbere refer to Vol. 29, except in the case 
of "Navy" and "Artillery," where references to Vol. 30 are indicated. In- 


cluded also are references to MEW notes on the articles: 


these are given 


in brackets, first the page mmber to which the note ie appended, & then 
the note number, This is an index only to the articles as euch; E.ga, the 
entries under "Bernadotte" are to the article of that name and do not in- 
clude references to Bernadotte in other articles, 


Abatis. [169 n.6]. 

Adjutant. 142, 151, [157 n. 177], 
{169 n. 177]. 

Afghanistan. 142, 151, [169 n. 6]. 

Airey. 141, [157 n. 177], [169 n. 
1771. 

Albuera. 142, [157 n. 177], [169 

n. 177], 262, 264, 282. 

Algeria. 142, 151, 179. 

Alma. 151, [157 n. 177], [169 n. 
177). 

Ammunition, 151, 179. 

Armada, Spanish. 141, 179, 196, 
1201 n. 36]. 

Army. 148, 151, 156, [156 n. 175], 
164, 167, 170-72, 179, 183, 
192-93, 205, 249. l 

Arquebuse, 142, [157 n.177], [169 
n.177]. 

Artillery. 126, 151, 179, 196, 
202, 205, 207-08, 214, 262, 
277, 278; Vol.30: 101. 

Aspern. 142, [157 n. 177], [169 n. 
1771. 

Attack. 142, [157 n. 177], [169 n. 
1771. 

Ayacucho. 141, 179, [196 n. 216]. 

Barbette. [174 n. 185], 273. 

Barclay de Tol ly. 172, 174, 273. 

Bastion, [174 n. 185], 273. 

Battery. 178, 191, 273. 

Battle, 178, 273. 
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Bayonet. 174, 273. 


Bem, 174-75, 177-78, [188 n.201], 


273. 


Bennigsen. 172, [179 n. 4], 273. 
Beresford, 273, 282, 285, 287, 295, 


299, 300. 
Berme, [266 n.1], 273. 


Bernadotte. 173, 176, 179, 180-81, 


183, 273. 
Berthier., 173, 174, 273. 


Bessières. 176, 181, [188 n. 201], 


273. 
Bidassoa, 264, 273, 292. 
Bivouac., 273, 


Blenheim. 264, [266 n. 1], 273. 


Blindage, 273, 


Blücher. 176, 178, 179, 181, 185- 


187, 205, 256, 273. 


Blum. 168, 174, [179 n.4], 273. 


Bolivar. 273, 280, 285. 


Bomarsund, 142, 273, 287, 295, 


299, 301, 305, 

Bomb, 273, 

Bomb Ketch, 273. 
Bomb- proof. 273. 
Bomb Vessel. 273. 
Bombardier. 273. 
Bombardment. 273. 
Bonnet. 273. 


Borodino. 264, 266, [266 n. 1], 


269, 273. 


os Qs. 


z. 


BOSQUEC. 1/0, 179, 184, 1188 n. 


Carabine. 262, (262 n. 248. 


201], 273. Carcass. [262 n. 248. 
| Bourrienne, 168, 174, [179 n. 4], Carronade. [262 n. 248]. 
273. Cartridge. [262 n. 248]. 


Brescia, 273, 287. 

Bridge, Military. 173, [175 n.187], 
178, 273. 

Bridge-head, 273. 

Brune, 176, 273, 

Buda, 273. 

Bugeaud, 176, 179, 183-84, 273. 

Burmah, 273, 278, 282, 287, 295, 
300. 


Camp. 126, 251, 271, 273, [282 n. 7]. 


Campaign. [251 n. 241], 256. 
Captain. [251 n. 241]. 


Case Shot. [262 n. 248. 

Catapult. 257, 259, 271, 273, [282 
n. 7]. 

Cavalry. 257, 269, 278, 285, 287, 
295, 299, 301, 307-08, 322, 
335. 

Coehorn, 257, 259. 


| Fortification, [415 n.356], 450. 


Infantry. [415 n.356], 467, 468, 
483, 484, 488, 494, 
Navy. Vol.30: 95, 98-99, 107, 113. 
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4. Reference Works Used by M-E 


This is a partial list of reference works, used in the writing of the NAC 
articles, which are mentioned in the Marx-Engels correspondence and in MEW 
notes. Other titles are referred to in the Introduction in connection with 
specific questions. 


, H — a“. 


Blücher, Gebhard Leberecht, Fürst von. Kampagne-Journal der Jahre 1793 und 
1794, Hrsg. von Emil knorr. Hamburg, 1866. 
—- See reference under "Blticher," Introduction, Sec.5. 
zötticher, Wilhelm. Geschichte der Carthager nach den Quellen bearbeitet. 
Berlin, 1827. 
See reference under "Army," Introd., Sec.5. 
Brockhaus' Konversations-Lexicon, Leipzig. 
See Introd., Sec.4, for Engels' letter of 22 April 1857. It is 
clear that Engels, like Marx, used Brockhaus extensively, with the re- 
sult related under "Albuera," Introd., Sec.5. 
| Campbell, E. S. N. A dictionary of the military science... London, 1830. 
In response to Engels' request of 28 May 1857 for an English mili- 
tary encyclopedia (to see what headings begin with A), Marx informed 
him on 6 July that "There is a cheap Dictionary of Military science“ 
by Campbell," 
Cathcart, George. Commentaries on the war in Russia and Germany in 1812 
and 1813, London, 1850. 
e--Mentioned by Engels, 17 March 1858, as a book he had consulted for 
material on Bulow, with little result, 
Charras, Jean Baptiste Adolphe. Histoire de la campagne de 1615. Waterloo. 
Leipzig, 1857, 
---Engels asked Marx to get him a copy (letter of 11 March 1858), 
Clausewitz, Carl von. Hinterlassene Werke des Generale Carl von Clausewitz 
iber Krieg und Kriegfuhrung, Band 7 (Berlin, 1835) for: Der Feldzug 
von 1812 in Russ land, der Feldzug von 1813 bie zum Waffenstillstand 
und der Feldzug von 1814 in Frankreich. Band 8 (Berlin, 1835) for: 
Der Feldzug von 1815 in Frankreich. Band 1-3 (Berlin, 1832-34) for: 
Vom Kriege. 
Engels to Marx, 7 Jan. 1858: "I am now reading, among other things, 
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Clatisewitz's Vom Kriege. Singular way of philosophizing, but very good 
on the subject. On the question whether it should'be called the art of 
war or the science of war, his answer is that war is most similar to 
trade. Combat is in war what cash payment is in trade: however seldom 
it need occur in actuality, yet everything is directed toward it and 
in the end it must take place and settle things." (This reference is 
to Book 2, Chap. 3 of Vom Kriege.) Marx commented, 11 January: "In 
connection with Blticher, I rummaged through Clausewitz a bit in gen- 
eral. The fellow has a common sense that borders on vit.“ 

Douglas, Howard. An essay on the principles and construction of military 
bridges, and the passage of rivers in military operations., London, 
1816, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

---For Marx's comments, see Army, Introd., Sec.5. 

Ersch & Gruber. Allgemeine Encyclopddie der Wissenschaften und Mlnste. 
Hrsg. von Johann Samuel Ersch und Johann Gottfried Gruber. Leip- 
zig, 1818-1890 (never completed). 

---See reference under "Army," Introd., Sec.5. 

Griesheim, Gustav von. Vorlesungen ilber die Taktik., Berlin, 1855. 
---Engels' references indicate he used this at least for Blücher“ 
and Cavalry.“ 

{Jomini, Henri] Vie politique et militaire de Napoléon, racontée par 
lui-meme, au tribunal de Gésar, d'Alexandre et de Frédéric, 

4 vols., Paris, 1827. 
~--Frequently referred to by Engels. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. Florentinische Geschichte vom Jahr 1492-1512, 

In: S&mntliche Werke, Ubersetzt von Joh. Ziegler. Band 8. Karlis- 
ruhe, 1841. 
See reference under "Army," Introd., Sec. 5. 

Mommsen, Theodor. R&mische Geschichte. 3 vols., Leipzig-Berlin, 1854-56. 
---Engels used material on Hannibal for his article Cavalry.“ 
MUffling, Friedrich Ferdinand Karl. Passages from my life, together with 
memoirs of the campaign of 1813 and 1814. London, 1853. 

---Heavily used for the article "Blücher." 

Napier, William Francis Patrick. History of the war in the Peninsula and 
tn the south of France, from the year 1807 to the year 1814, 

6 vols., London, 1828-40. 
---Used at least for "Beresford" and "Bidassoa," 

Pauly, August, ed. Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Alterthunswiseen- 
schaft in alphabetischer Ordnung., 6 vols., Stuttgart, 1839-52, 
---See reference under Army, Introd., Sec.5. 

Rus tow, Wilhelm. Geschichte der Infanterie. 2 vols., Gotha, 1857-58. 
-In a letter to Marx of 3 August 1859, Engels remarked that his 
article on Infantry "will cost me some toil and time, in spite of 
Riistow, which in fact must be used somewhat critically." 

Ristow, Wilhelm. Heerwesen und Kriegfithrung C. Julius Cdesars. Gotha, 1855. 
--Used by Engels at least for "Army" and "Camp." 

Schlosser, Friedrich Christian. Zur Beurthetlung Napoleon's und seiner 
neusten Tadler und Lobredner, besondere in Beziehung auf die Zeit 
von 1800-1813. Frankfurt a/M., 1835. 

---See reference under Bernadotte, Introd., Sec.5. 

Siborne, William. History of the war in France and Belgium, in 1815... 
3rd ed. rev., London, 1848. 

Used for the drafted article on Bülow. 
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Stocqueler, Joachim Hayward. The Military Encyclopaedia. London, 1855. 
---See Introd., Sec.4, comment by Engels in letter of 28 May 1857. 
lachsnuth, Wilhelm. Hellenteche Alterthunskunde aus dem Gesichtapunkte 
das Staates. 2 vols., Halle, 1826-30. 
e--Used by Engels for "Camp." 
Wette, Wilhelm Martin Leberecht de. Lehrbuch der hebr&isch-jildischen 
Archäologie nebst einem Grundrisse der hebritiech-jildtschen Geschichte. 
Ird ed., Leipzig, 1842. 
---Used by Engels for "Camp." 


— occa: 


Letter by Charles A. Dana to Marx, Sept. 8, 1860, 
asking him to send the article "Navy." 
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ADDENDA 


The following additional informa- 
tion turned up after the pages of the 
Introduction had been made ready for 
the press. The page to which this in- 
formation is relevant is given first 
in each case. 


To page 19: 

Re the statement in Yelena Step- 
anova's Frederick Engels about the 
"eighty articles on military topics“: 

The source of Stepanova's state- 
ment is clearly the introduction to 
the first edition of the Russian 
Sochinentia, vol. 11, part 2, which 
included the WAC articles. The edit- 
ors of the first edition stated: In 
the course of 1857-1861, Marx and 
Engels wrote about 80 military arti- 
cles for the Cyclopaedi a.. However, 
at the same time, this edition inclu- 
ded only 28 NAC articles, and nowhere 
does the introduction explain the 
discrepancy between the 28 and the 
180. 


To page 28: 

Re the footnote on Marx's mistak- 
en reference to Major Ripley": 

The Ripley whom Marx confused with 
the NAC co-editor was Major Roswell 
Sabine Ripley (1823-1887), author of 
The War with Mextco (New York, 1849) 
and other works. He had acquired this 
rank in the Mexican War, and eventu- 
ally became a brigadier general in 
the Confederate army. Both Engels and 
Marx had read the book on the Mexican 
War in 1854, In addition, in the Aug- 
ust 1855 issue of Putnam's Monthly 
Magazine which carried the first art- 
icle in Engels series The Armies of 
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Europe, the editor had interpolated 


a footnote of his own at a point 
where Engels took a slap at national- 
istically biased war histories. The 
interpolated footnote cited Ripley's 
book as an example "of the first 
class for impartiality" and "even- 
handed justice to friend and foe"-- 
a claim that would astonish any Mex- 
ican reading its first chapter. 


To page 34: 

Re the article "Bennigsen": 

The first Russian edition of the 
Sochtnenita retained Marx's spelling, 
Benningsen, with the extra n. It is 
only in the second edition that the 
spelling was silently corrected. 


To page 41: 

In the Introduction, we cite the 
attack on Marx's article "Bolivar" 
by the editors of the second edition | 
of the Russian Sochinenita. However, 
the editors of the first edition, in 
their introduction dated 5 June 1933, 
had had only complimentary words for 
this same article: "This article is 
a remarkable work of its kind. While 
staying within the tone of the Cyclo- 
paedia, the author did in fact write 


a very biting and subtle satire on 


Bolivar y Ponte..." 

For a detailed discussion of 
Marx's views on Bolivar in the con- 
text of Latin American historiogra- 
phy, see Hal Draper, "Karl Marx and 
Simon Bolivar: A Note on Authoritar- 
ian Leadership in a National-Libera- 
tion Movement," in New Polities, 
Vol. 7, no. 1 (Winter 1968). 
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INDEPENDENT SOCIAL! 
CLIPPINGBOOKS 


Edited by 
Hal Draper 


Introduction to Independent 
Socialiem (1963) out of print 


Independent Socialism and 
War, (1966) . $5.00 


Zionism, Israel and the 
Arabs. (1967) 35.00 


Indexes to Independent Social- 
tet Pertodicals. (1969).. $9.75 


Mare and Engels: Articles in the 
New-American Cyclopaedia. 
(19699)99)9)9!::9:ꝗf 9.75 


STANDING ORDERS 


Libraries are invited to submit a 
standing order for the Independent 
Socialist Clippingbooks series. 


'Xerocopy' Sub-Series 


Four numbers in this sub-series were 
issued, as listed below. No further 
numbers will be issued. Any library 
that wishes to acquire Xerox Copyflo 
copies of these numbers should order 
them, by number and title, directly 
from: UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS (Atten- 
tion: Mike Nlsa, Customer Relations), 


‘Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. Do NOT order 


these titles from the Independent So- 
ctalist Press. 


Zionism & the Jewish Question. 
(1967) 


The First Israel-Arab War 1948- 
49. (1967) 


Israel: The First Decade. (1967) 


The Permanent War Economy, by 
. V. Vance et al. (1967) 


